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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will 
receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 


Review. 


(JEEMAN Y.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


ipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Sethe Gaemeny, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 











PRUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & OO., 


lin Agents for Tur READER, will receive the names 
of ehondbere ond take charge of Books intended for Review. 





ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Toe READER, 

receive ks intended for Review, and forward Communica- 
tions for the Editor. 





[NDIA : MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 

Brothers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, will register names 
of Subscribers on account of Tue READER, ual Sub- 
scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 





Ro r44 SCHOOL OF MINES. 
DIRECTOR— 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., &c. 





During the Session 1864-5, which will commence on the 
srd of OCTOBER, the following COURSES of LECTURES 
and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 


1, Chemistry—By A. W. Hofmann, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 

2, Metallurgy—By John Percy, M.A ; . 

%. Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 

4. Mineralogy } By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S. 
6. Geology—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

7. Applied Mechanics—By Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 

$. Physics—By T. Tyndall, F.B.S. 


my in Mechanical Drawing, by Rev. J. Haythorne 
ar, M.A. 

The fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is 
£30 in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of £20, 
exclusive of the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the 
Laboratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hof- 
mann, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the 
direction of Dr. Percy. 

7 Fo to separate Course of Lectures are issued at £3and 
£4 each. 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, 
acting Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain tickets at 
reduced prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-teachers, and others 
cngeees in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at 
reduced fees, 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 
Scholarships, and several others have also been established. 

For a Prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


GENERAL PROVIDENT AND 
CONFIDENT ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Orrices :—14, New King Street, Covent Garden, London, 





THE 


DIRECTORS. 


The Right Honourable Lord Henry Gordon, Chairman. 

All kinds of Assurance and Annuity business transacted by 
this Company. 70 per cent. of the profits divided amongst 
the Insurers every fifth year. 

oars payable during the lifetime of Insurer. 

K POLICIES guaranteeing from 5s. to £5 per week 

during Sickness. : - 

Prospectuses forwarded to any address, and all communi- 
cations will receive prompt attention on being addressed to 


G. W. GIDLEY LAKE, Manager. 
Active Agents Wanted. 


[NVESTMENT: IMPORTANT: CRENVA 


and WHEAL ATROHAM TIN and COPPER MINES. 
—Ful) particulars, with the latest information of these extra- 
ordi mines, may be had of Mr. J. R. Prxe, 3, Pinner’s 
Court, Q ld Broad Street, London, Author of “ Britain’s Metal 
Mines.” Free per post, Is. 1d. 


HOLMAN HUNT’S PICTURES. 


“London Bridge on the Night of the Marriage of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales,” and ‘‘The Afterglow in 
Eeypt, together with Robert B. Martinean’s Picture, “The 

t = in the Old Home” are now ON VIEW, at the NEW 
GALLERY, 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street, from Nine 
the Morning till Ten at Night. Admission durin gthe day 
from Nine till ven, One Shilling; and in the evening from 
Seven tili Ten, Sixpence. 











Me. HAMERTON’S PICTURES, 


196, PICCADILLY.—RECENT ADDITIONS: “Sens 


from the Vin =e i . 
Cars e mayors, The River Yonne,” &c. Admission 





SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
description of banking business conducted with South 
A New So Wales, Victo 
Me al Zealand, upon current foo With the saopleene 
WILLIAM PURDY. Manager. 
London, 54, Old Brond Strest, B,0, 








UN FIRE OFFICE, THREADNEEDLE 


Srreet; Craia’s Court, CHartnc Cross; and 40, Wie- 
MORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON. 





ESTABLISHED 1710. 


INSURANCES upon almost every description of risk in 
the United Kingdom are undertaken at moderate rates. 
Great Reduction inthe Terms for Policies of small amounts. 
No extra charge made, except Is, for the Government Stamp. 
Insurances upon Stock-tn-TrADE, &c., now effected at the 
reduced Rate of Duty; viz., 1s. 6d. per cent. } : 
Forms for Proposals, Renewal Receipts, and all information 
respecting Fire Insurance may be obtained at the above 
ces, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 








(HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


29, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON ; and ROYAL 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 





At the ANNUAL MEETING, on the 5th inst., the fol- 


lowing were some of the leading results disclosed in the | 


Report to the Shareholders :— 


FIRE BRANCH. 
The Premiums of the Year 1863 reached thesum of £341,668 





Being an Advance of __... i as ze ... £40,977 
over 1862; an amount of increase exceeding that 
of any previous year. 
The Revenue from Fire Premiums has been en- 
hanced in four years by the large sum of ... £118,353 
The Duty paid to Government in 1862 was £75,993 
Ditto ditto 1863 £388,966 
Showing an Increase in one year of ... se ... £12,973 





Among the incidents which have tended to the advance- 
ment of the Royaut within the last few months may be 
reckoned its action with respect to the losses sustained by 
the explosion of the Lotty Sleigh, v hish, although only con- 
sistent with the general tenor of the conduct of the Com- 
pany, and ultimately proved to be no more than what had 

een done in former times by the oldest and most prover- 
bially honorable among its contemporaries, yet attracted 
attention and public favour by its unhesitating promptness. 

As the largest total of Revenue and the largest ratio of 
progression have been attained in the present year, so it 

appens that the largest Profit which it has ever fallen to the 
Directors to record has likewise on this occasion to be an- 
nounced. The balance of Net Profit on the year has 
amounted to £83,545; of which sum £34,100 only ee been 
—_ to Dividend and Bonus, and the large Balance 
of £49,444 been carried to Reserve. 


LIFE BRANCH, 


The progress of the Life Branch, as shown by the New 
Business transacted in the last year, is most promising, and 
the advances made, year by year, in the amount of New 
Insurances effected, show clearly the estimation in which 
the Company is held. The following is a statement for the 
last five years :— 

Net Sum Assured on New Policies 


after deducting Guarantees. Net Premiums, 


1859 .........+25+.. £494,470 11 10 ............... £18,086 0 5 
BED - ani ach sonsanean ed See eee 15,079 17 10 
MEL ois one suinyiens $21,101 17 0 ............... 16,627 18 0 
ers ° ¢ Peres fle 
(eee, (Ok PRE 24,069 12 8 


This rapid growth, amounting to 73 per cent. on the Sum 
Assured, and upwards of 80 per cent. on the Premium re- 
ceived in the course of five years, may justly be considered 
as larger than any which could ave been reasonably ex- 
pected. The first half of the current yeat 1864, however, far 
outstrips the ratio of interest indicated by the figures just 
quoted, as the Sum Assured for that period of six months 
oy actually exceeds half-a-million sterling. 

e rate of mortality, likewise, still presents highly favour- 
able features, and augurs well for the result to be shown by 
the quinquennial investigation, which is to take place when 
the present year is concluded. 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. - 
JOHN B, JOHNSTON, Secretary in London, 
August, 1864. 





ESTERN FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 
—WESTERN LIFE OFFICE. 
‘ane Qurnge=s, a nag Do _— : 77. Ring 
reet, Manchester. ospectuse 
forwarded post free. ., veaanaleabetosucmmapees 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A. 
General Manager and Actuary. 
Private Agents Wanted. 





HEBCULES FIRE AND LIFE INSUR- 
c Limited), 94, Cannon Street 
PLAN OF ASSURING SECOND-CLASS BIVESS a 


Agents are required on liberal terms. 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, Manager and Secretary. 





£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Cres shy ee eee 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

Whether Walking, Riding, , Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may be secured by an Annual Payment 
of £8 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


MORE THAN 8000 CLAIMS FOR 
COMPENSATION 


HAVE BEBN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID. 
For a wigey ry app. 


the gents, or at the Onies 14 REGE 
STREET and 6, CORNHILL. 010, 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10, Mooreate Street, Lonpon :—Drrecrors: Chairman 
—CHARLES HARWOOD, Esq., F.S.A., J of the 
County Court of Kent, and Recorder of Shrews .—De- 


 puty Chairman—JOHN CHURCHILL, Esq.—Every de- 


scription of Life Assurance.—Annual Income, £130,000. The 
Reserved Fund exceeds Half a Million. 


JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 





REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 


OLNEY HATCH. Seven Miles from London b 
o Railway or Road, f 


Ground Consecrated, 100 Acres.—Unconsecrated, 50 Acres, 


Catacomb i Pm oa bes si 9 £8 8s. 0d, 
Ground for Brick Vault for Six Coffins au £7 7a. 0d. 
Ditto itto Twelve ditto £10 10s, 0d, 
Ditto Private Grave iv om £2 15s, Od, 
Interment in Family Grave (no charge for 
round) a dhe de ie ‘aa «de £2 2s. Od, 
Common Interment (including Desk Service) £0 lls, 0d. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS. 
OFFices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





GUN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 


Great EASTERN CuemiIcaL Works, STOWMARKET, Svr- 
FOLK :—Messrs, THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


Tuis Manvuracrory has been established for the purpose 
of preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, 
and was opened on the 26th of January last, under the in- 
spection of Baron Lenk. Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co, 
are now able to supply Gun Cotton in its most improved 
form, either for the purposes of Engineering and Mining, 
or for Military and Submarine explosion, and for the service 
of Artillery as a substitute for gunpowder. 

The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 


For Purposes oF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder, 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

3. Does not foul the gun. 

4. pow not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 

wader. 
4° The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 


recoil of the 

6. heed uce the same initial velocity of projectile with 
a shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force, 


For Crvit ENGINEERING AND MINING, 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the 
explosive force of gunpowder. fk 

10. It may be so used, as, in its explosion, to reduce the rock 
to | smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal. 

1l. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
ay and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger 
quantities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable 
a much greater quantity of work to be done in a given time at 
agiven cost. 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
| in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 

wader. 
mare In blasting rock under water the wider and 
greater force of a — charge cheapens considerably the cost 
of submarine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
onginese to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge. 


For MILITARY ENGINEERING, 
16. The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 


wder. 

Pe. Its peculiar localized action enables the engineer to de- 
stroy bridges and = and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great facility. 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 
than Ganon. 

19. For the same puspete, From its lightness it has the 
advantage of keeping afloat the water-tight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom, 


For Navat WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil, of the firing of one gun impeding the aim of 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid y 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of foul- 
_ of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 
military artillery, 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


0 . 

25. The t Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being en- 
tirely free from the r of spontaneous combustion, and 
is constant and unalterable in its nature. 

Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co, are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, 
and Governments, for Gun Cotton prepared in the various 
forms required for their use. Mining charges will be 
in te Oe eran mahon-line Will be senate’ eich te, Taare” 
and Gun n -line ‘ . 
tions as to the method of using it in mines will also be sup- 
plied. 

They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, 
and deliver it in form of gun cartridges, adapted to every 

of ammunition. 
rists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges. 
may make arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 





Stowmarket, March 10, 1864, 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MR. MURRAY. 
OLASSIOAL DIOTIONARIES. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S NEW CLASSI. 


CAL DICTIONARY of HOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, 
CAGROGRAPHY With 750 Woodouts, 8vo., 18s, 
II. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Abridged from the above. 
With 200 Woodeuts. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


III. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 


DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES, With 
200 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


LATIN DIOTIONARIES. 
DR, WM. SMITH’S NEW LATIN- 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Based on the Works of 
Force..ini andFrevunp, Medium 8vo., 21s. 


II, 
DR, WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 


TIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Abridged from 
the above. Square 12mo., 7s. 6d. 


Ill 


DR. WM, SMITH’S LATIN VOGA- 


BULARY, arra according to Subjects and Ety- 
mo ; with q Latin-English Dictionary to Phedrus, 


ge us Nepos, and Cesar’s “Gallic War,” 12mo., 


GREEK GRAMMARS. 
THE STUDENT’S GREEK GRAM. 


MAR. For the Upper Forms in Schools. By Professor 
partes, Edited by Wiut1am Samira, LL.D. Post 8vo., 
8. 6d, 


CURTIUS’S SMALLER GREEK 


GRAMMAR. For the Middle and Lower Forms, 
Abridged from the above. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 


CURTIUS’S FIRST GREEK 


COURSE; containing Delectus, Exercise Book, 
Vv as. 1smo., 4.64. . _ 


HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GRACA: 


a First Greek Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and Exer- 
cise Book, with Vocabularies, 12mo., 3s. 6d. 


MATTHIA’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


For the Use of Schools. Abridged by Biomrretp; 
revised by Epwanvs. 12mo.,%.6d. 7 


BUTTMANN’S LEXILOGUS: 


a Critical Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of 
Passages in Greek Writers. Translated, with Notes, by 


FISHLAKE, 8yvo,, 12s, 


LATIN GRAMMARS, 
THE STUDENT’S LATIN GRAM- 


MAR, for the Upper Forms in Schools, By Wu. S . 
LL.D. Post evo. 76. 6d. ee 


DR, SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN 


A for the Middle and Lo ‘ 
EEE. ike abet. 12mo., 3s. 6d, _ 


KING EDWARD VI.’S'_ FIRST 


BOOK. The Latin Accidence; including a 
Translation, 


ea 


tax and Prosody, with an English 
12mo., 28. 6d, ° 


KING EDWARD VI.’S LATIN 


GRAMMAR; or, Introduction to the Latin Tongue. 


12mo., $8. 6d. 
OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES 


FOR LATIN ELEGIACS: designed for ‘ 
Gieate Lathe Ast of Latin Veseibentions with Hoke? 


Composition in Elegiac Metre. 12mo., 3s. 6d, 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Parr I. 


Secs Token ‘yo reise Book’ “with Vocuber 
an 8 ‘ - 
laties, 18tho., 38, 6d. Sui 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, , Part II. 
TIN Inc Boor. . mM. SMITH. An Intro- 
Higites, and ‘iistory. Wit olen ona's Bona 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Parr III. 


Latix Po . By Dr. Wa, Surrn. 1. Easy Hexa- 
sathons ond Ponteseehees: 2. Ecloge . 3. 


n° OIPTA LATIN A, Part IV. 
of na it Haas Rigi Syionan, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 





De Porquet’s Standard French 
BOOKS :— 

DE PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK; 
or, Lives of Celebrated Children. With lanatory 
Notes. 2s. 6d. 

PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s. 6d. 

baa g < tachdaleaael TO PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 
8. 6d. 

PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 

PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 2s. 6d. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE. ls. 6d. 

PETIT YVOCABULAIRE and FRENCH GENDERS, 
printed in Red and Blue. 2s, 6d. 

DE PORQUET'S SYSTEM OF TEACHING FRENCH. 
s. 6d, 


be had of the 


London: Stmpxry, MARSHALL, & Co.; and m 
uare, N.W 


Author at his Scholastic Agency, 24, Oakley 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


OF 


Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 


“A very useful series of Educational Works, of which Dr. Corn- 
well is either author or editor. It (‘The Geography for Begin- 
ners’) is an admirable Introduction, There is vast difficulty in 
writing a good elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell has shown 
himself possessed of that rare combination of faculties which is 
required for the task.”’—John Bull, 


MAP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS; Consist- 


ing of Twelve Pages of Maps (above Seventy, large and 
small), Price 1s. 6d. Se. 6d. coloured. — 


BOOK OF BLANK MAPS. Price 1s. 
BOOK OF MAP PROJECTIONS. The 


Lines of Latitude and Longitude only to the above Maps. 
Price 1s, 


(;EOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. By 


JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 16th Edition, 1s, 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 35th Edition, 


$s. 64.; or, with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS: consisting of Thirty 
beautifully executéd Maps on Steel, 2s, 6d. plain; 4s, 
coloured, 
*,* Recent Geographical Discoveries and Changes are embodied 
in the current editions of the above Works. 


HE YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Pro 


give Exercises in English Composition, 27th 


es- 
dition, 
1s. 


A KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER ; 


with Hints as to the mode of usingthe Book, 7th Edition. 3s. 


ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 


GRAMMAR, with very Copious Exercises, and a Systematic 
View of the Formation and Derivation of Words, together with 
Angio-saxon, Latin, and Greek Lists, which explain the 
Etymology of above 7000 English Words. 35th Edition, 2s. red 


leather; 1s. 9d., cloth. 
43rd 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 


Edition. 1s., cloth; 0d., sewed. 


SELECT ENGLISH POETRY for the Use 


of Schools and Young Persons in General, Edited by the 
late Dr, ALLEN, 12th Edition, price 4s. 


D8. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS. 


With a 
Dictionary. New Edition. 3s. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, hitherto called 


ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS, 7th Edition, price 1s. 


KEY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. With 


numerous Suggestions, special and general, for teaching 
Arithmetic. Price 4s, 6d. 


‘THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIO. By 


JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., and JosHva G. FiTcH, M.A, 
9th Edition, corrected and enlarged, price 4s, 6d. 


London: Srmpxr, Marsnaru, & Co.; Hamirton, 
Apams, & Go, Edinburgh: Oxniver & Boyp, 





Just ready, price 1s. 6d., cloth extra, 


THE EARTH’S CRUST; 


A HANDY OUTLINE OF GEOLOGY, 
With numerous Illustrations, 


By DAVID PAGE, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., 
Author of 
“'Text-Books of Geology and Physical Geography,” &c. 


*,* This is the first Volume of A New Serres or Instrvc- 
TIveE Books, edited by Mr. Page, to be issued in a uniform 
style and price, entitled “Hanpy Ovriines or Uservc. 
KNOWLEDGE.” Prospectuses of the Series may be obtained 
from any Bookseller in Town or Country. 


“Such a book as this was much wanted—a work giving in 
clear and intelligible outline the leading facts of the science, 
without amplification or itksome details. It is admirable in 


ertunguanes®, and clear, easy, and at the same time forcible, 
in style. It will lead, we hope, to the introduction of Geolo 


into many schools that have neither time nor room for the 
study of large treatises.“—Museum. 


Edinburgh: Witu1am P. Nimmo, 
London: Simpxrx, Marswaun, & Co. 





Now ready, New Edition, 66 pages, 6d., 


Lessons in Arithmetic for Junior 
CLASSES. By James Trorrer, of the Scottish Naval and 
Military Academy.—_ANSWERS, 6d. 


Carefully revised, and enlarged by the introduction of 
Simple Examples of the various es, worked out at pag 
and minutely explained, and of tical Exercises, by the 
Author’s son, Mr. Trotter, of the Scottish Institute; and 


with Exercises on the proposed Decimal Coinage. 


Trotter’s Arithmetic for Advanced 


Cc ; Con’ of o 
STARERE ng Gruman oh ey TLS 


London: Simekix, Mansiatt, & Co. 
218 











Second Edition, now ready, in 8vo., price 2s., 


THE PENTATEUCH AND THR 


ELOHISTIC PSALMS, in Reply to Bishop Cotreyso. 
Five Lectures delivered in the Rivorsity of ‘Cambridge 
By the Right Rev. E. Harotp Browne, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Ely. 

London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


————— 





Now ready, in 12mo., price 4s. 6d., cloth, 


THE ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. By 


Tuomas SHeppen, M.A., of St. Peter’s College, Cam. 
bridge. 
London: Lonemayn, Grren, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


ey 





Just published, in 12mo., price 2s. 6d., cloth, 


An ENGLISH GRAMMAR speciall 
intended for Classical Schools and Private Students, 2, 
Epwarp Hiaernson, author of a Prize Essay in “The 
Educator,” &c. 

London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Price One Shilling, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR THE 


USE OF THE JUNIOR CLASSES INSCHOOLS, By 
the Rev. Wiuu1am Kirxvs, L.L.B. 


*,* Liberal discount to Schools. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





“Mr. Davis’s ‘Examples’ contain the largest body of 
Arithmetical Questions of any book in the language.” 


NEW and GREATLY ENLARGED 


EDITIONS of ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES for 
Home and School Use. By W. Davis, B.A. Two Parts, 
cloth, each 8d, s 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, beautifully printed on toned paper, in 
One Volume, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


THOUGHTS ON THE ETERNAL: 


Sermons preached in Christ Church, Moss Side, Man- 
chester, By the Rey. Cosmo R. Gorpon, M.A., F.R.G. " 
F.S.A., Scot. Dedicated by permission to His Grace 


the Duke of Argyll, K.T. 
London; Lonaman, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row, 
Manchester: Paumer and Howe. 





Just published, feap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., 


EFFIE CAMPBELL, AND OTHER 


~ POEMS. By Josepn Truman. 
London: Lonaman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM AND 
NURSERY. 


HINTS for the IMPROVEMENT of 


EARLY EDUCATION and NURSERY DISCIPLINE, 
Seventeenth Edition, feap., cloth, 3s. 
“*T think I may say that, of all the men we meet with, nine 
parts of ten are what they are, good or evil, useful or not, by 
their education.’’—Locke. 


THE PEEP OF DAY; or, a Series 
of the Earliest Religious Instruction the Infant Mind is 
capable of receiving. 20lst Thousand. 18mo, 


Best Epirion, cloth antique, 2s. 
CueapP Epition, cloth limp, Is, 2d, 


WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MORE ABOUT JESUS; a Sequel to 


**Peep of Day.”” With Illustrations, Nineteenth Thou- 
sand, 18mo., cloth, 2s, 6d. 


LINE UPON LINE; or, a Second 


Series of the Earliest Religious Instruction the Infant 
Mind is capable of receiving. Parr I., 102nd Thousand ; 
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SOMETHING ABOUT ADDISON, 


We have received from Glasgow a copy of 
an interesting publication of fifty-six 
| oo pages, entitled Some Portions of 
ssays contributed to the Spectator by Mr. 
Joseph Addison : now first printed from his 
MS. Note Book. The circumstances of the 
publication, so far as we understand them, 
are these:—The Editor, Mr. James Dykes 
Campbell, purchased from a London dealer, 
in 1858, an old calf-bound octavo volume of 
manuscript, the history of which he could 
not trace, but which he has ascertained to 
be the note-book containing the original 
drafts of some of -Addison’s Essays in the 
Spectator. Several of the first leaves had 
been torn out; but there remained a portion 
of the celebrated Essay on Imagination, and 
the Essays on Jealousy and Fame. Threo 
handwritings were distinguishable in the 
volume—first, a very neat, round, print-like 
handwriting (but whether believed to be 
prom oy 8 thy rl wr of an amanuensis or 
is not stated), giving the first draft 

of the Essays, as if for ntena continuously on 
one side of the leaf; secondly, another hand- 
hebing (indubitably Addison’s own ordinary 
pr ive making interlinear corrections in the 
a draft, and also additions on the 
ank pages opposite; and, thirdly, an un- 
ascertained handwriting (certainly not Addi- 
son's), appearing only here and there. Per- 
pie at the corrections and additions in 
; vn second handwriting were important— 
t, in fact, they exhibited Addison in the 





act of revising and improving his Essays— 
3 Campbe thought it ht be worth 
waue to print portions of the ys in such 


& Manner as make clear to the eve th 
and extent of these altetations ve the 


Hence the prevent publication. 


It seems to be purely a labour of love, or of 
bibliographic zeal. Only 250 copies have 
been printed, and these are printed in 
the most luxurious style, at the Editor's 
expense, on fine thick paper, and with 
broad margins to the pages. J ac-similes 
of the three handwritings are given; and 
various typographical devices — of italics, 
brackets, &c.—are adopted to show how 
Addison’s interlineations and additions af- 
fected the first text. The Editor’s purpose in 


his preface :— 

The Editor ventures to hope that, in printing 
literally this fragment of the works of a great 
author, he shall not be charged with mere curious 
pedantry ; believing that an unperfected sketch of 
what has become an inalienable portion of our 


artist discovers secrets and learns lessons not 
easily attained by other means. If this be true, 
the student of Rhetoric—who, of the Sister-Arts of 
Expression, has the largest audience, and is not the 
least hard to win—may find profit in the careful 


show to him, in some measure, the process by 
which the hand of a Master-Artist achieved its 
cunning. There are few such relics existing, and 
those which are even moderately accessible are 
fewer still. Though small in bulk, the present 
addition to the scanty list may prove the most 
valuable. Of our English authors, there is 
perhaps none whose rough draught would serve 
this use so well as that of Addison, who owes 
chiefly to his style,—for exact grace, and polished 
ease even yet unsurpassed,—a place in Litera- 
ture among the Greatest, not unlike that which 
his character occupies in History among the 
Best. 

Mr. Campbell’s object is a good one, though 
it is of a kind to be fully appreciated 
only by those who are personally or profes- 
sionally interested in the art or mechanism 
of literature. If a critic wants to investi- 
gate the mechanism of an author’s style, we 
can put him on a plan by which he may do 
so with far more minute and exact effect 
than if he were simply to hover over the 
sentences on the printed page, with whatever 
keenness of vision, or to read them aloud, 
however slowly. Let him copy out with his 
own hand a few of the sentences. By this 
process he follows the author in the act of 
thinking ; he makes the wheels of his own 


reading, the train of mental association, and 


incoherence, or mixture of metaphor, or 
unfitness of words, or slovenliness of syntax, 
he detects it as his pen repeats it. Thereare 
not many authors, indeed, whose style will 
stand this test if applied by a very fastidious 
critic. It is a test, however, applicable to 
the style of an author in its perfect state as 
passed by himself for press; and, if a critic 
should desire farther to have an insight into 
the previous operation of mind on the part of 
the author that was necessary to bring it 
into that state, we should recommend him to 
obtain, if possible, a bit of the original manu- 
script. Some authors, however, are deep 
fellows in this respect. They re-write their 
MSS. and send fair copies to the printer; so 
that, although you were to obtain a portion of 
the MS. from which the types were composed, 
you could not infer much from it unless you 
could obtain also the corresponding bit of 
the original and more blotched performance. 
Let us suppose, however, a writer who does 
not take this mean way of keeping back the 
evidence of his own sluggishness, but who 
manfully sends to the printer his MSS. in 
their first state. A sight of a bit of the 


taking all this pains is thus stated by him in | 


English Classics is in all respects analogous tothe | 
Liber Studiorum of a great master, in which the | 


examination of the following pages, as they will | 


people’s stores where their own fail, a series 
of specimen-bits of the original MSS. of the 
most important works of British literature, 
chronologically arranged; and who can tell 
the number or the value of the inferences 
that might be drawn from s#ch an exhibition 
of autographs? We say nothing of the more 
ordinary graphiological inductions that might 
_ then be possible—the accessions to our know- 
ledge of the connexion of handwriting with 
character that might accrue from the ocular 
evidence that some of our celebrated authors 
wrote in a round hand and others in an 
angular hand like that of boarding-school 
ladies; some in a small hand, and others in 
letters half-an-inch long; some in a hand so 
legible that the compositors might have been 
| asleep or in an elysium of private meditation 
when they were setting it up, and others in 
a hand so cramp as to have driven the 
meekest compositor to despair. Let a co- 
equality in all these obvious respects be 
supposed among writers, and there would 
still be one great and instructive difference 
among them, represented in their manu- 
scripts. Some writers scarcely correct at 
all, but write on so rapidly, or at least so 
' surely, that what is written at the first draft 
stands as final. Shakespeare, if we are to 
believe his literary executors, the editors of 
the First Folio, was one of this class of happy 
penmen; he ‘‘never blotted a line.” Scott 
also was a fluent and easy writer—so fluent 
and easy that he hardly lifted his pen between 
word and word, but ran the words together. 
Far more numerous, however, are the cele- 
brated writers of whom their manuscripts 
attest that—at all events when they were 
writing with care—they were in the habit of 
interlining, altering, erasing, and correcting. 
Milton, as his Cambridge MSS. prove, was 
wonderfully geen s- and fastidious in 
composing—there being hardly any con- 
secutive five or six lines in any of his 








early poems in which he did not erase 


and alter, or even re-erase and re-alter, a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


thought go in the exact ruts along which the | 
author cogitated, meeting the same small | 
obstacles, and receiving the same jolts; he | 
perceives, at greater leisure than in merely | teries of authorcraft. 


word or a phrase till he got the rhythm or the 
expression to his mind. And so with many 
other authors, and not only those whose style 
is evidently laborious, but not a few who 
have the reputation of being sine: 20d 
easy writers. An exhibition of specimen- 
bits of the copy of the ‘‘easiest” Pritish 
writers — say, from Dryden downwards 
through the time of the Queen Anne wits and 
the rest of the eighteenth century—would 
yield some curious revelations of the mys- 


Mr. Campbell is right in supposing that, 


how this suggested that; if there is logical | by a minute study of actual specimens of a 


| good author’s corrections and recorrections 
of his original drafts with a view to their 





| 


| 





original MS, of an important work of an 

important writer who acts on this system is 
wonderfully instructive. The collecting of 
autographs! Pshaw! the art of autograph- 
collecting is yet in its infancy, and the finer 
developments of it are yet unknown. Let 
the authorities of the British Museum 
make a beginning. Let them select and 








arrange from their stores, or from other | 
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final perfection, much insight might be ob- 
tained not only into that author’s habits of 
thought, but also into the theory of style in 
general. We rather think, however, that 
he under-estimates the amount of the alread 
existing means for inquiries of this kind. 
The authorities of the British Museum, 
indeed, have not yet performed that service 
to Literature, in the shape of a systematized 
exhibition of autographs, which we have taken 
the liberty of imagining; nor has there 
anywhere been an attempt at all consider- 
able in that direction. But here and 
there materials do exist for the precise kind 
of study which Mr. Campbell recommends, 
and in a form far from inaccessible. To 
mention only one example, we should say 
that the lists of various readings for Milton’s 
earlier poems, given in Todd’s edition of 
Milton as a result of collation with the Cam- 
bridge MSS., would form a far more inter- 
esting study in style than even Mr, Camp- 
bell’s present elegant reprint of portions of 
Addison’s MS., and this notwithstanding 
that the collation in Todd is far from perfect. 
Milton’s corrections of himself are deeper 
and more significant than Addison’s, just as 
the original matter was deeper and greater ; 
and, in following Milton minutely in these 
corrections, one might learn more, and at 
weeistone Of delight, fame to, pelne sally 
ressions 0 in g y 
fn the track of Addison, ‘Take these two 
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lines from Milton’s little ode entitled ‘‘ At a 
Solemn Musick :”— 
“ Where the bright Seraphim, in burning row, 
Their loud up-lifted angel trumpets blow.” 
How pparyt to the student of minute 
matters it is to know that this was Milton’s 
final conclusion after a series of experiments 
upon the following first draft :— 
“ Where the bright Seraphim in princely row 
Their loud immortal trumpets blow.” 
In the course of these experiments we see 
him, in the first line, first substituting 
tripled for princely, and then giving up 
tripled for burning ; and, in the second line, 
we see a more lingering series of transmuta- 
tions. Thus 
“Their loud immortal trumpets blow” 


is first altered into 

“ Loud symphony of silver trumpets blow ;” 
which again gives place to 

“ High lifted, loud and angel trumpets blow,” 
which, finally, is cashiered in fayour of the 
line as it now stands— 

“Their loud up-lifted angel trumpets blow.” 


All this (and it is but one instance out of 
hundreds equally interesting) may be learnt 
from Todd; and much more may be learnt 
from a glance at fac-similes of the MSS. from 
which Todd professed to gather the different 
readings. Such fac-similes are by no means 
scarce, even if we leave out of account a book 
so gorgeous and expensive as the late Mr. 
Leigh Sotheby’s Elucidations of Milton’s 
Autograph. 

Still Addison is Addison ; and a publication 
like that which Mr. Campbell has edited so 
carefully and lovingly may well be ree ag 
by many of kindred tastes as more than a 

retty trifle. It was of the Milton MSS. at 

ambridge that Johnson wrote—‘‘ Such re- 
liques show how excellence is acquired; 
what we hope ever to do with ease, we 
must learn first to do with diligence ;” but 
would not Johnson have held the same say- 
ing to-be true as emphatically of any similar 
reliques of Addison? Who does not know 
his famous compliment to that writer— 
** Whoever wishes to attain an English style, 
familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not 
ostentatious, must give his days and nights 
to the yolumes of Addison” ? Addison, to be 
sure, is not to the world now what he was 
then ; and we might have better things to do 
with our days and nights, even in pursuit of 
style, than to give them to the perusal of the 
Essays in the Spectator. Still, if only out of 
respect to past opinion, one might do worse 
than devote an hour to the Essay on Imagina- 
tion, with Mr. Campbell’s reprint from the 
original note-book at hand for the purposes 
of comparison. Take one sentence from the 
reprint :— 

Milton w never have bin Able to have built 
his Pandemonium or to have Laid out his para- 
dise had not he seen y® Palaces & Gardens of 
Italy: & it w* be easy to shew several descrip- 
tions out of y® old poets yt [were stolen from] 
probably ow'd their original to pictures and 
Statues y* were Then in vogue. 

Is there not some interest in seeing here 
that Addison first wrote that some of the 
descriptions in the old poets ‘‘ were stolen 
from” pictures and statues, and that then, 
calm and conscientious man as he was, he 
thought with himself that this expression 
was too strong, and so altered it to “ pro- 
bably owed their original to” the said pic- 
tures and statues ? It reminds us of the story 
of the dramatic author who once read one of 
his plays in manuscript to a select little 
assembly of his friends that he might have 
the benefit of their criticisms. This very 
powerful and original maxim occurring in 
one of the speeches, ‘‘ Virtue is its own 
reward,” it was hinted by one of the critics 
that the expression was perhaps a little too 
strong, seeing that sometimes at least 
Virtue failed altogether in obtaining any 
reward. So, after an animated discussion, 
this was agreed upon by way of correc- 
tion—“ Virtue is its own reward, unless 
when circumstances interfere to prevent it.” 
All seemed satisfied, and the author, haying 


’ 





made the correction, was going on with his 
reading, when a very cautious person still 
demurred, on the ground that the exception 
was not sufficiently decided. So, after an- 
other discussion, this final amendment was 
adopted—‘“ Virtue is its own reward, unless 
when circumstances interfere to prevent it ; 
which is very often the case.”” That is what 
might be called careful writing, a keeping of 
expression within the exact limits of fact. 

Take a somewhat longer extract from the 
same essay in Mr. Campbell’s reprint :— 

The advantages here mention’d will have their 
Influence on all kinds of Writing if a man knows 
how to make a right Use of ’em: And [among] 
of those y* excell in this talent y® greatest among 
y® Ancients are Homer, Virgil and Ovid. The 
first strikes the Imaginion wonderfully w'" what 
is Great, y® second w' w' is Beautifull & y® Last 
w'h wt is Strange. Reading y® Iliad is like 
travailling in a country uninhabited where y® 
fancy is entertain’d wt" a thousand savage pro- 
spects of vast Desarts, huge forrests, wide flats of 
water, high mountains and precipices. On y® 
contrary the Eneid is like a well cultivated Garden 
where ‘tis impossible to find out any part un- 
adorn’d or to cast o® Eyes upon a single spot y" 
is not cover’d w*" some beautifull plant or Flow’r. 
But w® we are in y Metamorphosis we are [under 
the power of Magic and walk amon} {walking 
in scenes| walking on Enchanted Ground, and 
see nothing but Scenes of Magic lying round 
about us. 


A good deal of minute instruction might 
be picked out of this passage of Addison’s 
prose as originally written by him. There 
is instruction even in such little matters as 
the peculiar use of capital letters and con- 
tractions. They are lessons in what may be 
called the archzology of English writing. 
Then look at the expression in the first 
sentence, ‘‘a right Use of ’em.” Addison 
invariably writes them in this contracted 
form ’em, Now is ita mere contraction in 
writing ; or did cultivated people in London 
in those days actually say ’em in speaking ? 
Oh! the monsters, if they did! And then 
the corrections in the passage. The insertion 
of ‘‘ wide flats of water,” where all was land 
before, was decidedly a pretty thought of 
Mr. Addison and proper in a Briton; but 
how was it that it came to be an after- 
thought? Was it that sheets of water did 
not occur so naturally to Mr. Addison’s fancy 
as tracts of land, and that he had to remind 
himself of the omission ? The insertion ‘‘ well 
cultivated” before ‘‘ Garden ”’ is also an im- 
provement; and to see the way in which 
Addison simplifies the last sentence is a treat. 
First he finds himself ‘‘ under the power of 
Magic and walking among’’—he does not 
know what—for, before he gets the length 
of the letter g in the word among, the magic 
becomes fainter and he is only ‘‘ walking in 
scenes.” Lut, no, that won’t do either; no 
fellow ever walked in scenes! Walking, 
walking; let me see—‘‘ walking on enchanted 
ground.” Ay, there it is all right at last; 
and, after marking time so foolishly for half 
a minute, the way is clear and one can go on 
with comfort. 

We have by no means taken the most 
curiously or extensively interlined and cor- 
rected passages from Mr. Campbell’s reprint ; 
and any one into whose hands one of the 
250 copies may come will easily find other 

assages the dissection of which may yield 
him farther assistance in the study of 
Addison and Addisonism. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S LEC- 


TURES ON LANGUAGE: SECOND 


SERIES. 

Lectures on the Science of Language, delivered at 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain in 
February, March, April, and May 1863. By 
Max Miller, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. Second Series. (Longman & Co.) 
HIS second series of Professor Max Miil- 

ler’s Lectures has long been eagerly 
expected by the readers of the first series. 

We think that the first feeling of the 

readers of this second series will be one of 
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disappointment. They will miss the artistic 
unity and symmetry of plan, as well as the 
sustained interest in the execution, which 
characterized the previous volume. The 
subjects now discussed appear at first sight 
to be somewhat unconnected; the book 
seems to be a series of lectures on topics 
connected with the science of language 
rather than 4 systematic treatise upon the 
subject itself. We find, first, a general dis- 
cussion of the subject, which might more 
appropriately have found its place in the 
former yolume; a criticism on Bishop Wil- 
kins’s scheme of a universal language is 
followed by a treatise on Phonetics; this 
again is succeeded by a very able explana- 
tion of Grimm’s Law, and its results; in the 
fourth place we have a work on Comparative 
Mythology as illustrated by Language; and 
the book concludes with an exposition of 
what the Germans call Volksetymologie. We 
should have preferred seeing each of these 
subjects treated separately and exhaustively, 
instead of having them all crowded between 
the covers of one overgrown volume, the 
size of which has compelled Professor Miiller 
to exclude many valuable and pertinent 
illustrations of the principles which he has 
laid down. 

But, in spite of this apparent want of 
unity, there is, no doubt, an inner thread of 
coherence which pervades the volume. The 
plan of the work would seem to be an inves- 
tigation of the process by which linguistic 
variations have come about, supplemented 
by a discussion of the results which the pro- 
cess of mutation has itself produced on 
human thought. 

The lecture on Phonetics is an elaborate 
and lucid investigation of the subject. The 
lecturer briefly explains the physical nature 
of sound and the causes which produce it. 
Sound is produced by waves or undulations 
of the air. In any single note there are 
three distinct things to be observed: first, 
its loudness ; secondly, its pitch; thirdly, its 
quality. It has long been known that the 
loudness of the note was regulated by the 
size of the wave, just as the size of the un- 
dulations which produce light regulates its 
brightness. The pitch or height of the note 
corresponds to the colour of light. In either 
case this is regulated by the frequency of the 
vibrations. The lowest note we can distin- 

uish is caused by about 40 double vibrations 
in a second, and the highest by 4000, between 
which extremes lie the seven octaves of our 
musical instruments. This has long been’ 
known; it has, however, been reserved for 
Professor Helmholtz to demonstrate the 
physical property which produces the quality 
or timbre of a note. By applying the mi- 
croscope to the undulations of sound Pro- 
fessor Helmholtz proved that the quality of 
the note is determined by the shape of the 
wave—circular, elliptical, angular, upright, or 
inclined. Every musical instrument origi- 
nates sound-waves of a definite and peculiar 
form, and therefore every such instrument 
has its peculiar quality. The human mouth 
and throat together constitute a most com- 
plicated musical instrument, which has the 
power of adapting itselfso as to produce notes 
of every quality. These are what we call, in 
this case, articulate sounds, the sound of each 
separate letter being caused by a change in the 
shape of the instrument which produces it—a 
change which enables it to produce waves of 
various shapes as well as of various loudness 
and pitch. To produce a true singing-machine 
it would therefore be necessary to have an 
elastic instrument, itself capable of a per- 
petual change of shape. 

Having given this general explanation of 
the causes which produce the different articu- 
late sounds, the lecturer goes on to enumerate 
and classify them, and to show what special 
moyements and positions of tongue, palate, 
lipe, and teeth are required to produce each 
of the consonantal sounds employed in human 
lan He then shows that phonetic 
corruptions and mutations arise from the 
substitution of some one movement of the 
tongue or other organ for another very nearly 
akin to it. Thus Webster asserts that the 
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word glory should be pronounced dlory. The 
difference is simply that in pne case there 1s 
a dental, and in the other a guttural contact 
of the tongue. The change of the eighth of 
an inch in the position of the tongue makes 
all the difference between the two sounds. 
In the Hawaian language there is no distinc- 
tion between & and ¢, the fact being that the 
tongue strikes the roof of the mouth midway 
between the points necessary for respectively 

roducing the sounds of these two letters; 
and hence it is impossible for the auditor to 
determine which of them is meant. So also 
the confusion between f and th, or between 
y and J, may be readily explained from 

hysical causes. Professor Miiller rightly 
attributes a large proportion of phonetic 
mutations to simple laziness. An indolent 
race will not take the trouble to sound any 
letter which requires any specially difficult 
muscular exertion. Hence they substitute 
for the troublesome sound some other ana- 
logous letter which it is less laborious to 
pronounce. Elisions of letters are due to 
the same cause. ‘Thus, in pronouncing the 
word pater, the position of the tongue is very 
nearly the same for the articulation of the 
p and of the r; but it has to be entirely 
changed in order to enunciate the #4. Hence, 
to save the labour of going to the ¢ position and 
then back again, the ¢ came to be elided ; and 
hence the Latin pater has become the French 
pore. A precisely similar cause has elimi- 
nated the sound of the gi from the English 
word night, which, when pronounced zie, 
requires a far smaller expenditure of mus- 
cular energy than its German representative 
Nacht. 

The reader is now prepared for the expo- 
sition of Jacob Grimm’s famous law of 
phonetic change—a law which is the load- 
stone of comparative etymologists. Without 
the guidance of this law, the process of trac- 
ing words from one ay op ox to another 
would, for the most part, e only ingenious 

ess-work. Grimm’s law enables us to pre- 

ict with certainty the form that a German 
word, for instance, will assume in the Sans- 
krit, Greek, Latin, German, Celtic, or Sla- 
yonic languages. Thus the English word 
queen, the old Slavonic zena, and the Greek 
yuh are shown to be identical with the 
Sanskrit jani, a mother. 

Grimm’s law has elevated Etymology to 
the rank of a science. It enables us infal- 
libly to detect and discard the derivations in 
fashion during the last century, in which 
mere similarity of sound was made the test 
of verbal affinity. Now, on the other hand, 
mere phonetic resemblance is often a sure 
ae of radical diversity. While Grimm’s 

w enables us to show that the English 
words tear and day are the same words as 
the French larme and jour, on the other 
hand it proves that the English whole is 
unrelated to the Greek synonym dos. The 
Greek form which this gloss must have 
assumed would have been xéaos, the Teutonic 
h being the equivalent of the Greek x. The 
ability to apply Grimm’s law is, to the stu- 
dent of anguage, much the same as the power 
of being able freely to differentiate is to the 
student of mathematics. 

Several of the succeeding lectures are 
devoted to the subject of Comparative Mytho- 
logy. Professor Miiller here gives us the 
result of the researches which he has prose- 
cuted since the publication of the admirable 
7,0 on the subject which appeared in the 

xford Essays” for 1856. That memorable 
essay first made known to English readers 
the birth of a new science—an event which 

Promises to mark as great an epoch amon 

the ‘‘ Humanities” as the birth of Geology di 
among the Physical Sciences. The progress 
of this new science has been portentously 
rapid. A host of German and French philo- 
gists—among whom we may mention the 
names of Kuhn, Mannhardt, Gerhard, Preller, 
‘oth, and Bréal—have explored many pro- 
vinces of this vast empire, and have already 
succeeded in revolutionizing the whole of 
our conceptions of the subject. The dim 
eo of previous ulators are al- 
Y definitively swept into the limbo of 





undless fancies. We now know that the 
recian and Roman legends of the gods and 
—— are not based, as was once sup- 
posed, on distorted traditions of the actual 
deeds of ancient kings and heroes; still less 
can we detect any confused connexion with 
the sacred personages of the Hebrew history. 
We must also reject the theory which sup- 
posed these mythological legends to have been 
the inventions of ancient philosophers, who 
thus veiled in allegorical language the re- 
sults of their researches into the causes of 
ge phenomena. 
he marvellous discovery of the Sanskrit 
language, andof the relations which it bears to 


the languages of Greece and Rome, has at | 


last given a true clue for the solution of the 
problem of mythology. This discovery has 
demonstrated the essential oneness of the 
mythological legends of the Hindoos, the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Celts, the Slaves, 
and the Teutonic nations. The power which 
we now possess of tracing ancient words and 
names to a Sanskrit source has enabled us to 
prove that mythologic legends have all arisen 
from natural and unintentional corruptions 
of language; that the metaphorical descrip- 
tions of natural phenomena handed down in 
the ancient hymns of the Aryan family have, 
as language changed, ceased to bear their 

lain meaning on their face; and that hence 
bad been evolved ‘‘ that strange conglomerate 
of ancient fable which has perplexed all 
rational thinkers from the days of Xeno- 
phanes to our own time.” 

The names of the Grecian deities—Zeus, 
Pallas Athene, Apollo, Artemis, and the 
rest—were long mere unmeaning sounds, 
inexplicable from the resources of Greek 
philology. But, in the Vedic hymns, the 
names of the gods—many of which can be 
phonetically identified with the names of the 
Greek Pantheon—are often not solely mere 
names, but are also used as the designations 
of the great powers of Nature. Thus the 
words Agni, Marut; and Ushas are used as 
divine names, and are also used to designate 
fire, storm, and dawn. The Vedic hymns 
thus give us, in a fluid and transparent form, 
thoseconceptions whichafterwards coagulated 
into the opaque mass of the Greek mythologic 
system. 

The early Aryans seem to have looked with 
a devout wonder into the heaven above them, 
and to have regarded the sun, the clouds, the 
dawn, and the darkness as real beings, 
engaged in a daily and never-ending struggle. 
The events of this daily drama are represented 
in the Vedas with a prodigal wealth of meta- 
phoric language. The Clouds are the cows 
of Heaven driven forth into the blue sky-pas- 
tures by the Wind, and carried off by robbers 
into the gloomy cave of Night, and delivered 
after the Battle with the powersof Light. Here 
we havetheearly physical statement which was 
elaborated and distorted into the Greek myth 
of Hermes and the herds of Helios, and which 
appears also in the sacred legends of the 
Scandinavian nations. The statement that 
‘The Sun and the Moon are the twin chil- 
dren of Darkness, whose birth is in the 
Dawn,”’ takes the form ‘‘Apollo and Artemis, 
the twin children of Latona, were born at 
Delos.” ‘‘The Morning springs forth in 
brightness out of the forehead of the Sky” 
becomes ‘Pallas Athene, clad in bright 
armour, is born from the brain of Zeus.” 
‘The Night is slain by the Sun in his west- 
ward journey ” becomes ‘‘ Cerberos is killed 
by Heracles.” ‘‘ When the Moon lies in the 
bosom of the clear Sky, then the Dew will be 
born upon the Earth,” becomes ‘‘ Zeus em- 
braces Selene, and their offspring is Herse.”’ 
‘*The Dawn kisses the Dew, and the son of 
the Dawn is the Head of the Day,” is trans- 
lated into ‘‘ Hermes loves Herse and Aglauros, 
and his son is Kephalos.” ‘‘ The Moonbeams 
kiss the sleeping Earth” takes the form ‘‘ The 
sleeping Endymion is kissed by Selene.” In 
like manner we might show the origin 
of almost all the myths of the classical 


ey: ; 

ven the Homeric legends resolve them- 
selves under the powers of this new analysis. 
Once and for all we must get rid of the notion 
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of any historic foundation for the tale of the 
Trojan war. Helen, the child of Zeus, and 
Paris, and Briseis, and Achilles reappear in 
the Vedas. The fair Twilight, the daughter 
of the blue Sky, is carried captive by the 
Darkness, but is re-conquered by the powers 
of Light; while the greatest of these—the 
victorious, the invulnerable Sun himself—is, 
in turn, smitten in the heel and slain by his 
foe the Darkness. 

We have already exceeded our limits, and 
much regret that we are unable to notice the 
lecture on ‘* Popular Mythology,” which 
undertakes to prove that the same process 
which produced the Greek and Roman myths 
is still busily at work, creating legends to 
explain names which are no longer signifi- 
cant. Professor Miiller has treated this 
interesting branch of his subject more briefly 
than we could wish; and we hope he will 
return to it at some future time. Meanwhile 
we would commend to our readers a very 
able essay on the subject by Férstemann, 
in Kuhn’s ‘‘ Zeitschrift,” entitled ‘‘ Deutsche 
Volksetymologie.”’ 

Our space has compelled us to give a very 
inadequate idea of the contents of this de- 
lightful work. Its subject may prevent the 
book attaining any very wide popularity ; 
but it cannot fail to advance materially the 
progress of the new Science of Language. 
A vigorous and independent thinker, the 
author is often necessarily agonistic; but 
he is uniformly courteous in his treatment of 
his opponents—often more so than perhaps 
they deserve. The style is a perpetual mar- 
vel. So complete a mastery over the resources 
and the niceties of the English language is 
attained by few Englishmen, and has never 
been approached by any foreigner, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Signor Ruffini. But 
the merits of Professor Miiller’s English style 
are so well known to all our readers that 
praise is an impertinence. 








THE CAIRNGORM MOUNTAINS AND 
BADEN. 


The Cairngorm Mountains. By John Hill Burton, 
(Blackwood and Sons.) 

“* Le Sport” at Baden: a Picture of Watering: 
place Life and Manners. By Percy Fitzgerald, 
M.A. (Chapman and Hall.) 

Cc is but a short time since we had the 

pleasure of introducing to our readers 

Mr. Hill Burton’s charming and learned 

work ‘‘ The Scot Abroad,” to which the pre- 

sent little volume may be regarded in the 
light of a contrasting appendix. For ‘‘ The 

Cairngorm Mountains” pictures for us thé 

Scot at home, somewhat tired ‘of his Oain- 

like wanderings, and pleased to find, within 

reach of his own fireside, many of the charms 
of wild mountainous scenery and pedestrian 
adventure that have lured him so often be- 
yond the sea. Here, freed from the atten- 
tions of the professional guide, the necessity 
of whose company Mr. Burton declares to be 
the bane of most mountain excursions, the 

Scot wanders, strong-footed and “lonely as 

a cloud,” or in the society of chosen spirits, 

bent, like himself, on health and pleasure, 

and reckless of small hardships. 

Mr. Burton acknowl , with a modesty 
not always to be met with among his coun- 
trymen, that Switzerland does possess a 
rather unimportant advantage over us Bri- 
tons in the superior altitude of her sno 
ranges. But that there is veritable snow 
all the year round in many shady ravines of 
the Highland hills admits of no denial; 
while, against its comparative scarcity there, 


our author places all the ing delights of 
Highland stormsand Highland showers, mists, 


glooms and sunshines, and fine atmospheric 
phenomena, along with an absence of most 
of those insurmountable perils which, in 
Alpine Switzerland, render a hired Bae 
indispensable and the poor helpless 


tourist for the time to the position of a 
servile pupil of an ill-informed t. Our 


author maintains, in fact, with a heartiness 
and an ability that carry one irresistibly 
along with him, that one may enjoy every 
sensation of Alpine travel much nearer home, 
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and with a thousand fewer inconveniences, 
than on the Jungfrau or the Wengern Alp. 
He even goes so far as to hint, with but 
small consideration for the uninured consti- 
tution of the occasional tourist, that, if one 


s snow as an important element in | 


mountain scenery, one can have it ad libitum 
by selecting winter as the season of one’s 
Hi hland excursions. 
and scarcely preferable to the tyranny of a 
Swiss guide ! 

Preferring to do without more of the snow 


than may be easily met with on a summer’s | 


day among hills ranging from 3000 to 4000 
feet in height, we proceed leisurely 


>? 


company with our author, to compare with | 


his help the scenery and general superiority 
of Ben Nevis with those of the Cairngorm 


range, of which Ben Muich Dhui and Ben | 


Avon are the most distinguished Bens. This 
is less a connected story of any one tour in 


i der looking back | 
ree eee Sencar Seeman Leek SPve that it must have been delightful. 


The same scene has been | Yer? Willie Clark, Frank Horner, and Jack 


all the summer trips of one’s life, from boy- 
hood onwards. 


visited again and again, and seen in different 
the mind; and 


silliest of the tourist intellect,” that one 
should for ever be varying the scene and 
avoiding routes that have been once gone 
over. Another tourist notion set up for our 
disapproval is that well-known routes and 
recommended hotels are necessarily the best. 
With all due gratitude for the real aid in 
matters of fact to be derived from guide- 
books, the evils and annoyances of travelling 
are sometimes to be got rid of altogether by 
the simple plan of giving these authorities 
the slip, and choosing a road unrecognised in 
their charts. And, as to hotels, Mr. Burton 
tells us he was once one of a party who 


made up their minds to a little insurrection | 
against ‘‘ Murray” by going systematically to | 


the inns condemned by him, and were amused 
to find these luckless institutions had become 
sadder and wiser since bad times had set in 
with them; that there was quieter and cleaner 
accommodation there than elsewhere; while 
the afflicted landlords were quite exemplary in 
their anxiety to please. Along with a hearty 
contempt for all the commonplaces of tour- 
making and sight-seeing in general, Mr. 
Burton possesses the true artist’s eye for 
the rare and beautiful in nature, no matter 
where or how they are to be come at, The 
simplest is often with him the most beautiful. 
Nothing can be more thoroughly delightful 
than this description’of a Highland shower. 
One enjoys the serecung sneeetion all the 
more for escaping the ching, and the 
little sister-land is by this means spared 
being hauled over the coals, as she too often 
is, by her big English brother for her habit of 
shedding tears on every possible occasion, 
This may be a suitable place for introducing 
you to a Highland shower, which sometimes 
turns out a rather startling phenomenon. Under 
a bright sun and a cloudless sky you suddenl 
catch something like a thud on the hat. Startled, 
and looking upwards, some half-dozen tumblerfuls 
of water come splash on your face. There seems 
no cause for this, except that the hills seem to be 
covered with tinfoil, and the sun looks a littl 


i 
while the tumblerfuls rattle down in millions. 
After a couple of minutes the whole stops sud- 
denly as with a jerk, or as if the 
all buckets, as the Persians would say, had been 
emptied. When you come to your senses you see 
the clond careering away like a black curtain, 
lifting its skirts oyer mountain after mountain, 
and them to the sun, while stretchin 
over its back is a double rainbow—not hazy an 
translucent, like common specimens, but all clear 


as if painted on a black board, though ‘with - 


the i 


of the perfumers’ shops are what the Dutch call 
them—stinks. You have been as completely 
soused as if you had been dipped under Foyers ; 
but the sensation is worth paying for, and you 
may yet have refreshing recollections of it when 
traversing some shingly plutonic vine district or 
dry sandy plain of France or Germany. 





A cruel device surely, | 


along, in | 


aspects of the sky iad te ‘Gantene eaecka of | like himself, risen to high office and title. 
r 


. Burton especially urges | 
the foolishness of the notion, ‘‘among the | 


Mr. Burton, in quoting the verdicts of other 
well-known wanderers besides himself in 
favour of Highland roving, calls just enough 


| of the past from his richly-stocked memory to 


make one sigh for more. 

I have often heard Professor Wilson revel with 
a sort of wild delight on his roving days. I have 
known reminiscences of such free life called up 
also in quarters where one would not so naturally 
expect it. Jelirey, for instance, m his old age 


_ used to sigh after those wild joys, and even speak 


of attempting to repeat them in his decrepitude. 
I remember well his telling me of an excursion 


| over ground then untrodden—the district round 


Loch Katrine. The names of the party attest 


Among them 


Murray, as Jeffrey profanely called one who had, 
The 
last named performed a feat which was a pre- 
cocious forecast of the noble hospitality for which 
he became afterwards famous. All the rest were 
in a country inn, looking with dismay at the pro- 
spects of breakfast, when Murray stepped in and 
gladdened their hearts by setting on the table, 
with a flourish, a whole hive of honey, which he 
had just bought for twelve shillings from a coun- 
tryman, who was carrying it to market in the 
nearest town. De Quincey’s wanderings were of 
an astounding kind, with a dash of the super- 
natural about them. He would make his appear- 
ance with his stealthy tread, gazing, with his 
solemn face and dreamy eyes, right up at some 
friend who had every reason in the world to be- 
lieve he was hundreds of miles off, and knew by a 





dmother of | 


sort of instinct that no coach or other established 
locomotive apparatus had brought him. How, 
then, did he come? Perhaps the question was 
put in avery common way. ‘“ Bless us all, De 
Quincey, you here! How on earth did you come ? 
or did ‘you drop from the clouds?” The answer 
would perhaps refer to the very powerful and 
appropriate metaphor that had just been employed, 
and to its extremely opportune use on the existing 
oecasion, since he had just been endeavouring to 
articulate a course of parallelism between physical 
and intellectual absolutism on the one hand, and 
physical and intellectual indistinctness on the 
other, and the similitude of the mind wandering 
in obscurities to some existence veiled in clouds 
had just occurred to him as an apt illustration. 
But the articulation of the whole theory had been 
disturbed by the utterly illogical conditions of a 
disagreeable discussion he had had. It was a 
discussion with a lawyer; and it was not the fact 
of his disputant being a lawyer that made the dis- 
cussion disagreeable ; on the contrary, he had often 
thought that the influence of a portion of the acrid 
humours which seemed an element in the human 
mental constitution being drained off, as it were, 
in forensic disputation, raised the lawyer above 
the average of mankind in the qualities that give 
enjoyment to society, But the special reason why 
the interview in question was disagreeable was 
that it was with an adverse lawyer—not that the 
element of adverseness was innate; on the con- 
trary, it was communicated by one whose fertile 
imagination had conjured up certain pecuniary 
claims—and so on. Such was the sort of form 
that answers to inquiries about mileage per day 
and the points of the compass would take. I 
have often wondered whether a detective in search 
of some noted criminal might ever have come 
across the track of that strange creature in his 
mysterious wanderings, and had so been led off 
the scent,as hounds are said to be when some 
peculiar animals. cross their course. . . . There is 
one curious instance of an original thinker who 





| —Charles Lamb, But no man was 
guideship, and the manner in which he stood by 
is 


did not like rambling—at least easy | rambling 
ess under 


city walks and: associations was bold and ori- 
ginal, A friend to whom he maintained that all 
the world should be “Town,” asked him where 
| his favourite pease would grow then. True to his 
| principles, he answered promptly, “On the roofs 
_ of the houses.” He infused similar notions into 
| his friend Talfourd; but behold the force of 
| truth! Talfourd came to Scotland, and, meeting 
| with some good fellows there, took to wandering. 
_ He did so rather awkwardly, as old tefaane will 
| — trying, for instance, to get to the top of Mont 
| Blane, but failing. Had he “taken to the hill” 





some twenty years earlier, he might have been 
living now to cheer the world with his kindly 
smile and glittering wit. 

Mr. Burton has, with an artistic skill 
unobtrusive as it is graceful, invested his 
descriptions of familiar scenes with an interest 

uite unique in its way. If the effect of the 
little book be to send insatiable excursionists 
to the remoter on of the North High. 
lands who would otherwise have kept to the 
South of them for many a summer to come, 
Mr. Burton has only himself to blame, 
Already the whistle of the train is heard not 
far from the loneliest mountain deserts, 
The mighty Bens, whose praises our author 
sounds, will, we scarcely doubt, be tunneled 
through and through in a most irreverential 
and highly scientific manner one of these 
days; the huge iron roadway, with its sta- 
tion-house, gaunt sign-posts, and telegraphic 
festoonings, will span the land; and the deer, 
roving in fearless grace on the hill-side, will 
no more be seen but in the visions of the 
poet and the antiquary. But meanwhile, 
ere these things come to pass, despite Mr, 
Burton’s own forebodings of the contrary, 
we trust there is many a Highland wandering 
in store for him and for all equally ardent 
lovers of ‘‘ moor and mountain gray.” 

Of an entirely opposite character, but, 
after its own fashion, very pleasant and 
truthful, is Mr. Fitzgerald’s sketch of tourist 
life at the Continental watering-place Baden, 
This tempting little Vanity Fair—this Para- 
dise of Frenchmen, gay ladies, and English 
jockeys—is a strange bit of the earth’s surface 
to light upon. Around us the soft natural 
hills overlook the roofs of the bright little 
town, and, crowning these, stands a veritable 
cathedral, where honest, common-place pea- 
sants worship and sing their hymns on Sun- 
days utterly uninfected by the polite plague 
raging below. And what efforts there are 
to conceal, in much that is really pretty and 
tasteful, this same plague, which continues 
unabated every year from the Ist of May to 
the 3lst of December! What a pictorial little 
town—what brilliant streets, grouped with 
charming irregularity on the sides of the 
slopes, or stealing away into the winding 
valleys—what delicate and manifold tint- 
ings in the tilings of the houses and the 
pavements— what diversity of colour in 
the window-hangings, the ladies’ flut- 
tering dresses, and those of the toy-like 
children! And, encircling all this kalei- 
doscopic colouring, this merry - moving 
life where toil and sorrow are supposed to 
have no name, is seen the massive grouping 
of the wooded hills, while the brighter blues 
of sky and river outvie the fairest draperies 
of the French market. 

On that afternoon promenade, when Baden 
comes out to look at Baden, when Baden is gay, 
and dressed, and scented, is the special occasion. 
Everything tends to that hour ; and for that the 
whole morning is consumed in secret mysteries 
and preparations (up in the higher chambers) 
into which we may not too curiously inquire. 
But for the actors—who crowd thickly as flies— 
who swarm out of the café door—who are seen 
within, sitting in lazy perspective—who cluster 
round innumerable little white tablese—who sip 
coffee leisurely, and cognac hurriedly, ia a sort of 
sultanic fashion, and about whom fluiter and 
yar 2 waiter insects, with white buzzing napkins 
—who walk up and down, the gay men and 
women of Baden—who sit on chairs—who stand 
—who chatter—who listen to the music—who 
read newspapers; for that bright beau monde, in 
rich, rustling silks trailing three yards behind, in 
hats of every pattern—in cool, snowy linen coats 
and trousers, without speck or fleck—in gray, in 
black, in yellow, in all tints—in lace, in diamonds, 
in pearls—the noble, the gentle, the simple—the 

rince, duc, pair, and milord—the good, the 
oolish, and the bad—the sound, steady English 
domestic pottery, and those delicate, exquisitely- 
moulded bits of Sévres down from Paris—the 
wicked pate tendre, which must be held quite 
close to the eye to see that network of little fine 
cracks and speckles—what can approach this 
miscellany! In short, if the stage is fitting, never 
were there ee oe wing Benazet = 
showiest, most glittering, costly, and 
wickedest in ‘the world ! , Pern vere 
there some skilful habitué at hand, one who has 
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duated in this Epicurean University, he could 
analyze this curious miscellany into all its separate 
elements. He could te!l us that the whole 
whipped cream of Paris society, artistic, literary, 
sporting, and that monde which is called ‘“ beau, 
as well as that known as “demi,” had all flocked 
in this direction for its villeyiatura. — Persons of 
the highest quality, and persons—it must be 
whispered ever so lightly—of the vilest quality ; 
persons of degree and no degree ; barons of various 
empires, and a whole order of the Hospitallers of 
the “Knighthood of Industry ;” French finan- 
ciers, affiliated to the Crédit Mobilier, and who, as 
a class, seem to answer to the F armers-General of 
the old monarchy ; and above alla whole Covent 
Garden market of flowers. Threading their way 
through this glittering throng, carefully protected 
by a stout ruddy guardian, we meet our own 
English sisterhood, and somewhy feel a little 
ashamed. They look domestic, but sadly dingy 
by contrast. The more elderly have a strange 
housekeeper look, and their clothes seem faded. 
Even that unique article of complexion, for which 
we have a deserved and famous spécialité, fails 
them; for here are complexions and colour (no 
matter how or whence procured) more brilliant 
than any ever freshened by the breezes of the 
pleasant Downs of England. 


Indeed so far allis gay and pleasant enough. 
Frenchmen must have their refuge from the 
dust and heat of Paris in the dog-days; and 
where Frenchmen are there will always pre- 
dominate pretty cafés, pretty salons, pretty 
dresses, pretty amusements and pleasures 
sans céremonie. But the peculiar, now 
almost obsolete, branch of industry which 
has made the place the exquisite little sum- 
mer lounge it is for some sixty thousand 
pleasure-mongers of all nations has, at the 
same time, converted it into a veritable little 
hell of vice and ruin, the moral unsightli- 
ness of which all the mirrors and lustres 
and painted cherubs of the foreign artists, 
all the tasteful efforts of milliners, architects, 
jewellers, and upholsterers, and even the 
music of Meyerbeer, with the quaintly-garbed 
old maestro himself for a lion while he lived, 
fail to alleviate. Mr. Fitzgerald does his 
best not to look the gift-horse in the mouth 
—to taste the sweet without the bitter, or 
only just so much of the bitter as to make 
the sweet the more racy and delicious. But 
it won’t do. There are green hillsand sunny 
skies elsewhere than at Baden, where the 
voices of Nature are not drowned in the clink 
and shuffle of the gamblers’ coin; and we 
turn away with a wholesome distaste from 
the contemplation of this little free-town of 
iniquity, of which we have seen and heard 
enough in Mr. Fitzgerald’s clever volume for 
many a day to come. Fifty summers at 
Baden, and some winnings at roulette to 
boot, would we gladly give in exchange for 
one fortnight’s excursion among the gray 
mountains of Cairngorm. 








FLUENT FICTION. 


The Man in Chains. By C.J. Collins, author 
of “Sackville Chase,” “Singed Moths,” &c. 
Three Volumes. (Maxwell.) 

Bertie Bray. A Novel. By the Author of “Sir 
Victor’s Choice.” Two Volumes. (Maxwell.) 


i is rather too late now, but almost any 
afternoon during the season you might 
have seon the ‘‘Man in Chains” and the 
principal persons connected with his destiny 
nding in Rotten Row. To see him there, 
careering on his unexceptionable hack, you 
would not think he was in chains at all. 
But there are a few who hear them clank, 
eng who know that, however splendid they 
e, they are increasing in weight and threaten 
to impede his action. In appearance he is 
one of those fine, handsome, manly fellows 
to whom popular prejudice assigns a yery 
2 ey pernertne of brains—not that the 
on much matters, as he plainly belon 

2.8 clags in which brains are a senestale. 
ut appearance is deceitful, and popular 
pone Wrong as usual, Sylvester Lang- 
} 18 @ young barrister of Gray’s Inn, who 
nds for his income entirely upon his 
hes, and who he is nobody quite knows ; 
those who sent him to a certain school in 


neyer came to fetch him away 


again, and heis indebted to his kind old master 
for all he has in the world. A lucky accident 
got him his first brief the day after his call to 
the bar—the case of an amiable prize-fighter, 
who, purely in self-defence, struck an old 
villain a professional blow and killed him on 
the spot. The ability with which the youn 
barrister got off his ‘unfortunate client” 
made a profound sensation with the public, 
and the aristocratic patrons of the P. R. were 
especially moved at the manner in which yir- 
tue was made triumphant. The consequence 
of this double triumph was that Sylvester not 
only leapt atonce into success as a lawyer, 
but became a man of fashion — moving 
freely among habitual dukes and marquises, 
and smiled upon and flirted with by ladies of 
equally high degree. The intoxication of 
such a triumph might well lead to social 
delirium tremens ; but Sylvester manages to 
soda-water himself down to business when- 
ever necessary, and makes a splendid income 
—not, however, at once equal to his wants, 
for he falls in love with a lord’s daughter ; 
and that, as we all know, is sure to be 
expensive work. That is the young lady, 
riding beside him, and of whom the author 
says :— 

She exhibited a commanding and attractive 
figure on horseback. The body of her riding-habit 
fitted faultlessly, and displayed a beautifully taper- 
ing waist. . . Her face was exceedingly beautiful, 
but it exhibited a haughty sternness, which per- 
haps arrested attention more forcibly even than 
its beauty. . . It was a face in every way calcu- 
lated to express either passion or feeling; such a 
face as that with which the goddess of Tragedy 
might be represented—with a dash of the yolup- 
tuous thrown in to \one down the tragic element 
a little. 


It is obvious that it costs money to keep up 
an acquaintance, upon affectionate condi- 
tions, with such a young lady as this, more 
rong | when she has thoroughly sporting 
tastes. Therefore it was that Sylvester had 
to become a ‘‘ Man in Chains,” the person 
who forged the fetters being a principal cha- 
racter in the history. This was the cele- 
brated Marl Baskerville—a man as well 
known in London as the Duke of York’s 
column. He moves in the best society, for 
the best society cannot do without him ; and 
Lord Montalban, the young lady’s father, 
was particularly deep in his Seek A great 
deal of the business of the novel is done in 
the Park; and there also may be seen 
the Marquis of Milltown, a young nobleman 
whom the author is perhaps unnecessarily 
hard upon for being handsome—for a man 
cannot help that—but whom he scathes with 
appropriate sarcasm for his feminine attach- 
ment to costume. Fortunately Miss Mont- 
alban, for whom he has a kind of full-dress 
partiality, is made of sterner stuff than his 

arments. She resents the blandishments of 

uckmaster, and resists the pretensions of 
Poole. She respects his coats, but despises 
his character. She acknowledges his waist- 
coats, but sees there is ‘‘ nothing in them.” 
She knows that, if there cou/d be anything 
ill-fitting about him, it would bea match with 
her. She takes his measure, in fact, too well 
ever to take himself. The simple barrister 
in his wig is worth a thousand coats of arms. 
The ‘lion on her old stone gate is not half so 
cool as her reception of his rival. In short— 
to drop further >» and the temptation to 
write like Lord Macaulay — she will have 
nothing to do with him. Lord Milltown 
accordingly falls back upon new patterns and 
old associations. In clothes more accurate 
than ever he renews acquaintance with a 
lady of whom it is sufficient to say that she 
is beautiful in person and rides beautiful 
horses, but is never seen except alone, is 
avoided in the Row, and has been turned out 
of a hunting-field under conspicuous circum- 
stances. iss Montalban meantime marries 
the object of her sporting heart’s affection, 
and all well as far as the match is con- 
cerned. But Marl Baskerville turns out a 
slimy villain; he has been bent all the 
time upon the ruin of her father, has 
t all his money and all his hereditary 


finished him up, avows his motive — his 
attachment for a girl whom Lord Mont- 
alban had run off with from a boarding- 
school in days gone by. His lordship has 
in the meantime committed a forgery to save 
his falling fortunes; and this Baskerville 
threatens to expose. The pair fight with 

istols across a table, and both are killed. 

he event is very awkward for each, but 
saves Sylvester, who is somehow involved in 
the affair; and he has been already emanci- 
pated from his chains by turning out to be 
the real owner of the only estate remaining 
to the Montalban property. The secret of 
his birth, by the way, is revealed in a very 
dramatic manner. He is counsel for Lord 
Montalban, and his mother, who is in the 
witness-box, and whom he is submitting to 
@ severe cross-examination, recognises him 
as her child! 

All this is what they call on the stage 
‘** good business.”” It gets over the ground 
in good style, and carnes the reader with it 
at a very pleasant canter. The author does 
not give us much time to think; but he 
makes us acquainted with some pleasant 
persons on the road—Severn Barnes, for 
instance, and Helen Lebar, whose fortunes 
make a very pretty underplot to the general 
action of the drama—and carries us to the 
journey’s end without turning a hair. 

‘* Bertie Bray” meets the ‘‘ Man in Chains” 
on the common ground of fluency. The two 
have not much greater resemblance. “ Bertie 
Bray” is the work of a lady, and we may men- 
tion, incidentally, that it has been produced 
in its present form without her knowledge 
or approval. That the work may have suffered 
in consequence is very probable; but there is 
a freshness in the style and an occasional 
audacity in the descriptions which will assert 
themselves, and these make up a charm of 
theirown. The author has given us more 
matured performances since the present work 
was penned. ‘Sir Victor’s Choice,” for in- 
stance, has higherclaims as a work of fiction ; 
but ‘‘ Bertie Bray” is by no means unworthy 
a place in the same library, and will be none 
the less esteemed even for some of its faults. 
The story need not take long in telling. The 
heroine is the daughter of a tutor, one of 
whose pupils falls in love with her. She is 
a girlof genius, inclined to be wild and way- 
ward, and addicted, as the author frankly 
tells us, to reading ‘‘Don Juan.” There is 
no harm in her, however ; and, when she en- 
gages herself to Maurice Power, you see at 
once that she is the person of all others to 
make himhappy. But Maurice is dreadfull 
handsome a not a little selfish. e 
changes his mind and goes over to a more 
pe ne but by no means - be or 
estimable a youn rson, 0 very 
nice, and va 2 ‘aa like a Dresden 
china ornament as a lady in private life 
can ever hope to look. Constance Pash- 
leigh has a good heart; but she has a 
weakness for winning over other people’s 
love which the writer seems to consider 
quite excusable—at any rate, she was thus 
indulgent when she wrote ‘‘ Bertie Bray ’”’— 
— likely she takes a more rigorous view of 
such matters by this time. Certain itis that 
Constance gains the affections of the fickle 
Maurice, and nearly breaks poor Bertie’s 
heart. Fortunately—for her characters at 
any rate—the writer believes in ‘‘ balm in 
Gilead ;”’ so we never lose hope. Quite asa 
matter of accident, and not by any means 
through a Nemesis—which, we are told, has no 
existence in mundane affairs—the recreant 
lover is drowned and his body washed ashore 
almost at Bertie’s feet. is is a second 
trial for Bertie; but she recovers, and 
eventually marries another tleman, one 
Victor Rawley, who has sincerely pitied 
her during her period of neglect, and 
who ends by giving her his love. It is a 
curious kind of love that he has to give; for 
he has been hitherto madly attached to 
Maurice’s sister, Franees, who has thrown 
him over for a rieh old baronet, whom she 
marries for money and position. env 
t deal of flirtation between Frances i 
er old lover after the marriage; and, betwe on 








d into his clutches, and, having near?y | 
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this and the scenes in which Constance gains 
over the lover of Bertie, the book stands a 
great chance of getting improper. But 
nothing very wrong pee: fom after all; and, 
when Bertis agrees to bury her dead love, 
and Victor determines to sink his living one, 
there seems every promise of success on both 
sides. Altogether the writer evinces more 
sympathy with inconstancy than young 
ladies usually avow, and certainly more in 
the work in question than in her later 
performances. But the story is_ very 
naturally told, and does not shock the 
reader half so much as might be expected— 
for the reason, we are afraid, that it is more 
true than most tales with better morals. 
Not, however, that there is anything really 
objectionable in the moral of ‘‘ Bertie Bray.” 
Constance should have suffered severely, and 
Maurice should have been made miserable 
long before he was drowned. But the writer 
has a horror of being conventional in such 
matters, and tells us several times that we 
must not expect that which ought to be. 
This is, perhaps, rather young writing ; but it 
is young reading too; and a book may have 
worse qualities than those of freshness, 1m- 
pulsiveness, and a certain flayour which is 
tart only for want of ripeness. S. L. B. 








STIMULANTS AND NARCOTICS. 
Stimulants and Nareotics: their Mutual Rela- 
tions; with Special Researches on the Action of 
Alcohol, Aither, and Chloroform on the Vital 
Organism. By Francis E. Anstie, M.D., 
M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician to Westminster 
Hospital, Lecturer on Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics to the School, and formerly 

Lecturer on Toxicology. (Macmillan & Co.) 
4 pers craving for, and actual use of, stimu- 
lant narcotics, in one form or another, 
has been so universal amongst all the nations 
of the world from the earliest periods of 
which we have any record that one is almost 
compelled to look upon it as the index of a 
natural want inherent in the human species. 
That we may form some conception of the 
extent to which two or three of the principal 
substances of this class are employed, either 
medicinally or as articles of daily consump- 
tion, by the human race, it may be useful to 
quote the statistics of Von Bibra. He has 
ascertained that ‘‘ haschish is eaten and 
smoked by 300 millions, opium by 400 mil- 
lions, while Chinese tea is drunk by 500 
millions,” and ‘‘ all the known nations in the 
world are addicted to the use of tobacco.” 
The subject of the action of bodies in such 
universal requisition cannot fail to be one 
replete with interest, and more especially so 
when the inquiry is pursued in a thorough 
and philosophic manner, as has been done 
by Dr. Anstie in the work before us. Dr. 
Anstie belongs to a class of investigators— 
now happily increasing in number—whose 
representatives are not content to place im- 
— reliance upon theories or — 
ts simply because they have come down 
to us with the sanction of names high in 
repute and the stamp of popular approval, 
but, as far as may be, unshackled by the in- 
fluence of existing dogmas, endeavour, with 
all the aids that experimental research offers, 
to establish such views as seem most con- 
sistent with facts—regardless whether or not 
such views square with preconceived theories 
—seeking only after truth. As thework, then, 
of an original thinker and investigator, we 
welcome it with pleasure; and, though we 
think that some of the doctrines he brings 
forward do not stand on the surest founda- 
tion, we cannot but feel that he has done 
good service in bringing the test of rigid in- 
quiry to upon a subject which is at 
present so involved and obscure. No de- 
artment of knowledge isin itself more beset 
with difficulties than the accurate determin- 
ation of the action of substances, medicinal 
or other, upon the human frame—in no 
_ ease have we more to guard against what 
, Mr. John Stuart Mill terms the ‘“ Plurality 
of Causes” and the ‘‘Intermixture of 
Tects” than when ing the action of 
‘ats upon the human frame, where “Life” 








and its perturbations enter into the calcula- 
tion almost as unknown quantities. For this 
reason it is, doubtless, that the whole subject 
of therapeutics is in such a confessedly un- 
satisfactory state; so that every contribution 
to this branch of science haying a secure 
basis in fact and experiment is to be hailed 
with satisfaction. ‘ 

Dr. Anstie divides his work into two main 
divisions; the first—rather more than a half 
of the whole vyolume—being critical and 
argumentative in its nature, while the 
second is a record of special experimental 
researches as to the action of ether, chloro- 
form, and alcohol when administered in 
different doses—the author himself being the 
subject of many of the experiments. We 
can scarcely speak too highly of this latter 
portion of the work. The experiments appear 
to have been conducted with great care and 
precision, and to have led to many interesting 
results which have formed material for much 
of the critical and reconstructive portions of 
the volume. We cannot here, however, 
enter into anything like an analysis of them ; 
so we must content ourselves with referring 
to some of the author’s views as set forth in 
the first portion of the work. 

The first chapter is historical—on ‘‘ The 
Doctrine of Stimulus’”—in which Dr. Anstie 
not only notices two different modifications 
of the actual doctrine, but also endeavours 


to trace the gradual development of specula- | 
nary food as to its ultimate results.” 


tive physiological thought from the time of 
Plato to that of Van Helmont. And it is 
in the spiritualistic teachings of this disciple 
of Paracelsus that he perceives the dawning 
of the modern doctrine of Stimulus. In the 
next two chapters come a ‘‘ Criticism” of 
the old, and a ‘*‘ Reconstruction ”’ of the doc- 
trine upon a new, basis. Then follow very 
able chapters on the ‘“ Definition” and 
‘* Symptoms of Narcosis;” whilst this portion 
of the work is completed by a résumé of 
** General Conclusions.”’ 

Some of the principal results of his argu- 
ments may, perhaps, be best presented to the 
reader in the author’s own words by bringing 
together a few separate propositions. 


“That the use of the word ‘stimulant’ be 
restricted to agents which, by their direct action, 
tend to rectify some deficient or too redundant 
natural tendency ” (p. 161). 

“ True stimulation is the supply of some miss- 
ing influence requisite to the maintenance of that 
balance of the powers and materials of existence 
which we call life’’ (p. 252). 

“Of the numerous narcotics of most different 
kinds whose action we have examined, all, as it 
would appear, are distinguished by one central 
feature which marks their influence upon the 
organism —viz., the production of consecutive 
paralysis of the various portions of the nervous 
system.” “These effects do not appear to be 
caused in the slightest degree by doses which are 
of less than a certain amount.” 

“Most, if not all, narcotics, when given in 
smaller doses than those required to produce the 
lesser degrees of narcosis, act as stimulants.” 

“This stimulant action is not produced even in 
the slightest degree by narcotic doses ”’ (p. 251). 


Dr. Anstie also defines narcotics as 
“deadening agents which diminish the activity 
of the nervous system ;’’ and he makes a very 
proper distinction between agents producin 
this effect, which is essentially morbid, an 
those capable of inducing real physiological 
sleep. ‘This difference has not always been 
clearly comprehended. To the former effect 
he proposes to confine the term Narcosis— 
to the latter Hypnotism. It will be at once 
gathered, from the propositions above quoted, 
that, though a natural antagonism exists 
between the action of stimulants and nar- 
cotics, yet still a certain intimate relation- 
ship exists between them, inasmuch as almost 
all narcotics arestimulants when administered 
in small doses—such being most character- 
istically the case with alcohol, chloroform, 
and wether. This is a remarkable fact, and, 
as Dr. Anstie insists, should always be most 
carefully remembered when investigating the 
action of remedies. 

Before proceeding further, we cannot help 
remarking, howeyer, that the author’s defini- 
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tion of ‘‘ stimulant” seems open to the criti- 
cism of being too narrow, since it excludes 
altogether from its pale all those effects which 
are produced upon the healthy organism in 
the Ra of increase of normal function, 
By the words ‘‘tend to rectify some deficient 
or too redundant natural tendency ”’ he ex- 
cludes all such effects. Surely, when gentle 
exercise increases the rapidity of the heart’s 
action in a healthy individual, or a few glasses 
of wine increase the rapidity of thought and 
perception without at all impairing his intel- 
lectual powers, the agents which produce 
these effects merit the name of ‘‘ stimulants.” 
And, if, moreover, healthy subjects are not 
susceptible of ‘‘ stimulation,” whence comes 
the almost universal craving for their use ” 
If we are not to believe that all mankind are 
below par, then we think Dr. Anstie would 
have done better to have left the definition, 
in the words of John Hunter, as simply 
‘‘agents which increase some natural action 
or tendency.” 

In the first rank amongst the stimulants, 
and as the very type of its class, our author 
places ‘‘ food ;” and, as substances belonging 
to the same category, and having a certain 
relationship to it, he names the Peruvian 
coca, alcohol, tobacco, and opium, not only 
from their special physiological action, but 
because, when used in certain quantities, 
they ‘‘have an influence upon nutrition 
almost indistinguishable from that of ordi- 
And, 
with regard to this action of alcohol, he 
says that,— 

Taken alone, or with the addition only of small 
quantities of water, [it] will prolong life greatly 
beyond the period at which it must cease if no 
nourishment or water only had been given; that, 
in acute diseases, it has repeatedly supported not 
only life, but even the bulk of the body during 
many days of abstinence from common foods ; and 
that, in a few instances, persons have supported 
themselves almost solely on alcohol and incon- 
siderable quantities of water for years. If these 
things can be proved, as I shall hereafter show 
they can be, there is no need of course to argue 
further about the alimentary character of alcohol. 
We may be at a loss to explain the chemistry of 
its action upon the body, but we may very safely 
say that it acts as a food (p. 146). 


This seems to be a hard hit for the advo- 
cates of ‘* Total Abstinence,” in answer to 
their question ‘‘Is it food or poison?” But 
to this they triumphantly oppose the experi- 
ments of Dr. Edward Smith, and the later 
ones of MM. Lallemand, Perrin, and Duroy 
—all of whom assert that alcohol is not assi- 
milated ; that it passes out of the body un- 
changed through some of the excretory 
organs ; and that none of its derivations can 
be found in the blood—thus completely up- 
setting the theory formerly promulgated by 
Baron Liebig. ‘Thus does science appear to 
be at variance with experience: it is for the 
impartial critic to decide between them. 
Dr. Anstie also distinctly denies the after 
depressive effect or ‘‘recoil’’ which was for- 
merly so confidently spoken of as followin 
the action of alcohol in stimulant doses an 
other agents of the same class. 

Dr. Anstie’s analysis of the symptoms of 
** Narcosis” is very able, containing, toge- 
ther with orginal matter, many new ways of 
viewing old facts; still we think in one or 
two instances he has been too thuch biassed 
in his explanations by the narrow starting 
view he assumes as his definition of ‘*‘ Life.” 
He adopts, apparently with much satisfac- 
tion, Coleridge’s definition of life as the 
‘** Principle of Individuation,” at the same 
time not appearing aware of the fact that 
this view did not originate with Coleridge, 
but really belonged to Schelling, and formed 
one of the many plagiarisms of which our 

eat countryman has been accused. But, 
if there is one thing more hopelessly im- 

ible than another to define, it is this; 
or how can we enclose within the limits of a 
verbal definition that which we are utterly 
unable to fathom or comprehend? Any at- 
tempted definition can but be partial ; but 
surely, looking at ‘ Life” in all its manifes- 
tations, we see something essentially dynamic 
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throughout, whilst that given above appears 
by no means to include its essence. It seems 
to us to convey an idea altogether too sta- 
tical, and to be rather a definition of the 
tendency of life in its higher forms of evolu- 
tion than one of ‘‘ Life”’ itself. 








ENGLISH WATERING-PLACES— 
WEYMOUTH. 

Weymouth as a Watering-Place, with a Descrip- 
tion of the Town and Neighbourhood, the Break- 
water, the Portland Quarries, ge: (Simpkin 
and Marshall; Weymouth: D. her.) 

E London season now properly finishes 
gage the Houses of Parliament are no 
longer in session; but, if health and good 
sense alone were considered, and not fashion, 
the metropolitan season ought properly to 
terminate at the endingof May. At no time 
is the country or the sea more lovely than 
in the months of June, reap and August ; 
and yet, all through June, uly, and part of 
the month of August, our senators and public 
men stew, parboil, smoke, and kipper them- 
selves in the pap eager here of overgrown 
London. In the days of rge II., or even 
in the days of George III., it was not so; 
for then politicians and public men _hied 
them to the green lanes of Devonshire, 
to the shady coves of Dorset, or to 
that agricultural Norfolk in which Wal- 
pole cracked his bottle with jolly boon 
companions, or ‘‘ laughed the heart’s laugh”’ 
loud enough to make the welkin ring with 
staunch political supporters of the House of 
Hanover. Even so pettifogging a politician 
as George Bubb Duddington, whose motto 
was ‘‘ Tout pour la tripe,” or all for quarter- 
day, could relish the pleasures of the sea-side, 
and, from mixed motives of health and busi- 
ness, was generally found at Weymouth—or, 
as it was then called, Melcombe Regis—in 
the months of June between 1750 and 1760. 
Bubb, in very many partsof his well-known 
diary, speaksof Weymouth—a place described 
byawit of a hundred years ago ‘‘asa borough 
with two names, which had the honour of 
sending fourmembersto Parliament.” One of 
those names— Melcombe Regis — supplied 
the title chosen by the self-seeking Bubb 
Duddington himself. When Bubb was in 
the habit of spending his summers at Wey- 
mouth and Melcombe Regis, it was a very 
small place with a very few houses, but 
presenting to the eye and feet of the stranger 
the same silvery soft, yet withal solid 
sands, and almost land-locked bay, which 
it presents to-day. There were then 
also as now the same balmy breezes, the 
same genial climate, as prevail now. These 
advantages were not lost on a moral and 
political Sybarite; and Bubb, while re- 
cruiting his shattered health, did not fail 
simultaneously to advance his political for- 
tunes in the neighbouring towns of Dor- 
chester and Bridgewater. Before he closed 
his selfish career, he succeeded in returning 
six nominees to the House of Commons— 
four for Weymouth alone; and this was 
no unimportant element in the estimate 
of the Wilmingtons and Newcastles of 
that generation. Though Duddington pro- 
vided for the sons of the burgesses of 
Weymouth by obtaining them situations in 
the Customs, in the Excise, in the Post- 
office, and in other Government departments, 
yet he did little to advance the interests of 
the town as a watering-place. The success 
of Weymouth as a watering-place is due 
re er to a man of a benevolent and 

y nature, who had risen from a very 
humble rank to the comparatively important 
tion of postmaster of Bath. This was 
ph Allen, the friend and correspondent 
of ope, whom the poet designated as the 
humble Allen,” but also dignified by the 


saying that 
“he did good by stealth, 
And blushed to find it fame.” 
— had acquired : fortune as 
postmaster, and, being in failin 

health, visited Weymouth, the nearest pom 

I town to Bath, in 1763. At that 
Period, now 101 years ago, there were no 





bathing-machines upon the beach, and Mr. 
Allen had one constructed for his private 
use. This was the first machine that had 
appeared in the West of England; and the 
advantage and comfort Mr. Allen received 
from the sea-baths so taken induced the 
highest people in the realm to uent the 
spot where the Bath postmaster had received 
so much benefit. The first remarkable per- 
sonage who visited the town was the Duke of 
Gloucester, brother of George III., whose 
wife, a Walpole by birth, was the Dowager 
Countess of Waldegrave before she married 
the Duke of Gloucester. The Duke was so 
pleased with Weymouth that he built there 
the house, now the Gloucester Hotel, called 
Gloucester Lodge, standing, when first 
erected, alone and isolated on the Esplanade. 
It is a red-brick house, built somewhat after 
the vile fashion of Herrenhiusen in Hano- 
ver, and by no means airy or commodious. 
Be this as it may, his highness of Gloucester 
passed several seasons in this mansion with 
great benefit to his health ; and he so much 
vaunted to his brother the king the salu- 
brity of the place that George III. pur- 
chased the mansion of his brother in 1788, 
and repaired thither in 1789. His Majesty 
very soon became partial to the place, and for 
several successive seasons honoured Wey- 
mouth with his presence. It thus became 
attractive to numerous visitors, more especi- 
ally among the courtiers and placemen, 
the Weymouths, the Queensberrys, the 
Pulteneys, and -the gentry of Devon, 
Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, and Cornwall. 
When the infirmities of George III. ‘pre- 
vented him from personally visiting Wey- 
mouth, the Princesses Mary and Amelia 
made it their residence, and the late lamented 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, the daughter of 
George IV., passed the summers of 1814 and 
1815 there. But, though the town has been 
the favourite abode of royalty, as may be 
seen from the diaries of Fanny Burney—who 
speaks of the place in rapturous terms as 
possessing deep water and silvery sands— 
yet Weymouth, it must be admitted, is a 
supremely dull watering-place. The houses 
are old-fashioned, ill-constructed, and incon- 
venient; the burghers are two centuries 
behind the denizens of Brighton, and one cen- 
tury and a half behind the people of Broad- 
stairs and Ramsgate. The truth is that the 
natives of the West country are somewhat 
inert and listless, both in mind and body; 
and one is reminded, in coming into close 
contact with them, of the observation of 
Sergeant Davy, who went and led the 
Western Circuit—‘‘ The farther I go west, 
the more I am _ convinced that wise 
men came from the east.’”’ So long as 
George III. lived there can be no 
doubt whatever that Weymouth was a 
courtly place. Every peer or commoner who 
par a to attract attention spent a portion of 
his summer season there; but, since 1816, 
the town has declined as re Londoners ; 
and now it is chiefly visited by the squires, 
gentry, and commonalty of Devon, Dorset, 
and Somerset, of Bath, Bristol, Clifton, 
Yeovil, and Chippenham. The bathing at 
Weymouth, when the tide is at high water, 
is excellent and cheap. You have for 9d. a 
bath on the beach which at Brighton would 
cost you ls.; and a better bath than you 
could obtain at Brighton at any price. But, 
to those who prefer bathing without a ma- 
chine, a beautiful beach offers itself beyond 
the machines, half-a-mile to the left of the 
Burdon Hotel, the coffee-room of which has 
a charming sea-view. It was well worth the 
while half a century ago to make the journey 
of 132 miles from London to enjoy such a 
luxury as this open-air sea-bath. It is still 
worth a railroad journey of 163 miles, even 
though Weymou no hotel which 
is not a century behind those of Brigh- 
ton, Ramsgate, Worthing, and Southend. 
In early times the place was more spirited 
and enterprising than it is now. In 1347 it 
furnished twenty ships for the siege of Calais, 
and supplied subsequently six to meet the 
Armada; but, from the days of poe”. 
Henley and Bubb Duddington, Weymou 
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and Melcombe hogs have been degenerating 
t 


in public spirit. was in reply to his con- 
stituents at Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, 
who had asked him to oppose the Excise Bill, 


that Anthony Henley wrote this reply :—‘‘ I 
received yours, and am aston ie 5 at your 
insolence in troubling me about the Excise. 
You know, what I very well know, that I 
bought you; and by G— I am determined to 
sell you.” For writing this letter Henley 
was compelled to beg pardon on his knees at 
the Bar of the House. Weymouth was more 
worthily represented by Sir Chris. Wren in 
1701, by Sir J. Thornhill the painter in 1722, 
and by Sir Edward Sugden, now Lord 
St. Leonard’s, before the Reform Bill. In 
consequence of a decision of the House of 
Commons in 1804, 200 freeholds of Wey- 
mouth were split into 2000; and freeholds of 
the united boroughs were to be found in 
London and the d’s End, in Guernsey, 
Jersey, and Alderney. Hundreds of these, 
between 1804 and 1813, were bought, at an 
immense expense, to vote at every election, 
and some of them voted for the thirteen- 
hundred-and-sixtieth part of a sixpenny 
freehold. 

The sojourner at Weymouth has many 
sights to see. There is Lulworth Castle, the 
property of the Welds, where George III. 
stayed for a week in 1792, and where 
Charles X. sojourned in 1830. There is also 
Corfe Castle, the property of the Banks family, 
which the wife of Sir John Banks defended 
successfully against the Parliamentarians. 
There are also the Bay of S where 
there is excellent bathing—Chickerell, and 
Encombe, the seat of the late Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, purchased by him from the grandson 
of Mrs. Lora Pitt. Pare ’ 

A couple of days sho a e spent, 
while at Weymouth, in visiting the island of 
Portland, the Chesil beach, the excayva- 
tions and quarries, the convict establishment, 
containing 1500 convicts, and that great 
national undertaking—the stupendous break- 
water. Steam-boats sail round and to the 
island, though the trip to Portland may be 
accomplished by a four-mile land-journey 
through Wyke and over Portland ep a 
Weymouth possesses commodious hot salt- 
water baths, a theatre, 1 esas rooms, and 
several libraries and lodging-houses; but 
these, like the hotels, are not to be com 
with the libraries and hotels at Brighton, 
Cheltenham, Leamington, Ramsgate, or 
Southampton. Of Weymouth Camden thus 
speaks :—‘‘ A little towne this is upon the 
mouth of Wey, a small river over against 
which on the other side of the Bank standeth 
Melcombe, surnamed Regis, that is, King’s 
Melcombe.” Of the island of Portland the 
great antiquary thus speaks :—‘‘Itis in com- 
passe scarse seven miles, rising up about the 
sides with high rocks, but lyeing flat and low 
in the mids.” The inhabitants of it, all Eng- 
lishmen, were the cunnin gost aru, wie ts 
land-locked bay and smooth sandy are 
the chief attractions of Weymouth ; and these 
may be perfectly and healthfully of ten 
in the weather we have had for the 
month. K. 


“LATE LAURELS,” AND OTHER 
NOVELS. 


Late Laurels. By the Author of “Wheat and 
Tares.” Two Volumes. (Longman & Co.) 

Lost Sir Massingberd. A Romance of Real Life. 
Two Volumes. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Father Stirling. A Novel. By James McGrigor 
Allan, author of “ Nobly False,” “The t 
of a Coronet,” “ The Last Days of a Bachelor,” 
“The Intellectual Severance of Men and 
Women,” &. Two Volumes. (Newby.) 

HE scene of ‘‘ Late Laurels” lies chiefly 
in and around Underwood Manor-house, 

a fine old place down in Heavy-shire; and 
uire Evelyn, its owner, does the hospi- 
ities of ancestral home with the open 

heart and ready hand of the good old 

English tleman. «A sort of fatality, 

however, seemed of late years to 

over the Manor-house; the eration 

Evelyns, which would y have been 
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.” ¥ourig Charles 
& place, and soon 
: chief interest of his grandparents, 
spite of a little sélfishness, he was good 
at heart, but lacked decision of Character: 
ret 
; yn, the orphan children 
of fhe second of he Byelyn” daughters.” 
a gdret, the eg : — owe = 
ply impressed the loss of her 
parents, and a fooltas of responsibility, 
grafted on a nature earnest and affectionate, 
‘placed her on an eéminetice above her sister, 
far grédter than thé few yeats which divided 
them would ordinarily have explained.” 
The idol of all Margaret's fond devotion, the 
object of all her jealous guardianship, was 
“a little wayward, pétulant, capricious 
betity, who sovti awoke to the privileges of 
her position, and realized the agreeable fact 
that at least one person in the house cori- 
sideretl her happiness the chief etid of exist- 
ence.” Such was sister Nelly ; and, in honour 
of her birthday, and in order that the Squire’s 
satisfaction at Having safely housed the last 
cirtload of hay ffom the Sandyford meadows 
without a drop of rain might find an ott- 
burst, a banquet has been prepared ‘‘underthe 
shatle of the great lime-trees, which stretched 
from thé drawitiz-room windows down to the 
river-side, and a great many eager fucsts have 
assembled.” Presetitly up dashes the smart 
barouché of Mrs. Vivien, ‘‘ eclipsing the 
Soa anata: a. vehicles in which, 
a getieration past, the neighbouring mag- 
nites had exchanged visits of state.” The 
surrounding gentry regarded with a half- 
pitying contempt the efforts of this lady to 
outshine them; but, in spite of the many 
littls mortifications to which she had every 
now and ther to submit, she had vivacity 
and determination, and did manage in the 
main to shine. Her husband, Major Vivien, 
had, akmagistrates’ mectings and elsewhere, 
to submit to a similar ordeal; but the man 
whom tlic other county magnates regarded 
as an outsider “ had a longer purse, sharper 
wits, and more knowledge of the world than 
themselves; and an emissiry from thé 
Carlton had put his merits so forcibly before 
the little knot of freémen who directed the 
politics of the borough that Major Vivien, 
along with another Tory, had won his way to 
a sent in St. Stepheni’s.” The Squire weleomed 
them with a studied cotirtesy ; but ‘ Charles, 
less discriminating and more impressible than 
his grandfather, was thoroughly pleased at 
the arrival; and the young lady, who was 
handed over to his charge, had every quali- 
fication for exciting 4 tumult in a schoolboy’s 
heart. Florence Vivien had her mother’s 
character written in her face, and something 
more. Her beauty would have been more 
bis but for the assured confidence of 
het manhef, and for the flowers and lace with 
which the fingers of a French maid 
had. mre to ously embellished 
her. e Was srikitiely eracéfal; but it 
was & grace which neyer forgot itself, and im 
why hb be dancing-master’s services were 
ay le. She had lived for years 
abroad, and always With grown-up people ; 
RE ee she ae es English nor 
e; and the cayy-shie S werd 
prosenly in the night when they pronounci 
at vain And BTA » intriguante, dressed 11 
wisely, ear ent and, Worst of all, a pre- 
didns firt.” "Lo this young sitén * Charles, 
ad of his position as. host, dnd cured 
y a single quarter at Eton of atty indiffer- 
ence to the opp she) sex, devotes himself 
zealously ; Gaelic to find that so etheréal 
, being can devout strawberries and cream ; 
becomes talkative, confidential, affectionate; 
the is concl : 


Stites, ast 
noo that is 


» has: 


others, not without a dash of the forcign- 
count element—but especially in noting the 
development and growth of character in the 
oung people whom we have just introduced 
our readers, that the strength of our author 
lies. Occasional visitings, excursions, private 
theatricals, ending, of course, in a marriage 
or two, are the staple incidents of the book ; 
but so skilfully is the narrative conducted, 
and sd naturally do the characters live and 
move and play their parts, that we insensibly 
identify ourselves with all that is going on 
and feel th:t we also are of the party. There 
are many admirable studies of character in 
the book ; but the most finished and life-like 
eevee are those of Florence Vivien and 
argaret St. Aubyn. The former, fora long 
time, is the thwarting and evil influence, as 
Margarét is the good genitts of the story; and 
we follow them through their skirmishes and 
battles, their swecesses and defeats, with that 
interest which only high literary talent can 
awaken in the thoughtful reader. 

*‘Lost Sir Massingberd,” which first ap- 
peared in the columns of Chambers’s Journal; 
Is stareely a modern novel in the eurrent 
aeceptation of the term: The author calls ita 
** Romance of Real Lifé ;” and; from the vivid- 
ness with which one sitgle character stands 
out on the canvas, and that character a black 
one, we are reminded of the tales of William 
Godwin, and are fascinated accordingly. 

Sir Massingberd Heath of Fairburn Hall 
came of an evil race which lived without 
God and died without hope. It even spurned 
the idea of lying in consecrated ground, and 
the burial-service was dispensed with over 
its dead. ‘‘It would have been mere mockery 
to address such words as Hope and Faith to 
the corpse of a Heath of Fairburn.” Sir 
Massingberd seemed determined that the 
evil repute of his family should lack none 
of its villainous lustre, and that in him, 
at least; the hellish propensities of the 
Heaths should have unfettered sway. The 
spendthrift period he had dashed through, 
committing more than a spendthrift’s extra- 
vagauces—perpetrating, indeed, crimes of 
every shade of blackness; and he was now 
living at Fairburn Hall, a great scowling 
tyrant, with a face scarred with passion and 
excess, converting his house into a Doubt- 
ing Castle and himself into a Giant Despair. 
“On his forehead was a curious indented 
curve like the letter U, while his lips curled 
contemptuously upwards also, in somewhat 
the same shape. The two together gave him 
a weird and, indeed, a demoniacal look which 
his white beard, although long and flowing, 
had not enough ofdignity to do away with.” 
Wherever he appeared he inspired terror, and, 
without one redeeming element in his charac- 
ter, he ruled all within his sway with more 
than a rod of iron. Such a master could 
searcely exist within the bounds of the four 
seas now; but Sir Massingberd flourished in 
the good old times when gentlemen posted 
if when they travelled, when the press-gang 
was an institution in the land, and when ob- 
noxious tenants disappeared mysteriously and 
kr ae = wont up to the gallows by the score. 

ut, of all who trembled beneath Sir Mas- 
sitigbéerd’s cold glittermg eyes, his own 
nephew, Marmaduke, who lived with him 
at the Hall, and in whose favour the whole 
estates Were entailed, to the intense disgust 
of the uncle, was the most pitiable victim. 
‘‘No secret sorrow obscured the young ex- 
isténce of Marmaduke Heath, but simply 
Vulgar, abject terror. His whole being was 
ap by reason of one man. The 
shadow of Sir Massingberd cast itself over 
him alike when he went out from his hated 
presence and when he was about to return 
to it. He was never free from its nightmare- 
influence—never. If he eyer forgot him in 
earnest talk, the mention of his uncle’s name 
wis @ Medusa’s head to turn him into stony 
silence on the instant.”’ 

Stich is the central figure in the canvas 
Which our author has filled up with all the 

ng detail of a Pre-Raphaelite. The deer 
arhong the fern, the swans upon the stream, 
thé far-reaching ancestral avenues, the 





| Walled garden with its summy peaches ané 
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apricots and applés, are all touched in with 
ai appreciating truthfulness, which comes 
upon the teader all the more refreshingly 
that the owner of all this beauty is a her- 
culean monster of the most fearful kind, 
from whose presence we are never free, and 
whose dragon-hke breath 1s ever steaming at 
our ear-tips. How true sueh a composition, 
with such a figure for its focus of interest, 
may be according to the higher canons of 
art may be gravely doubted; but, at all 
events, We follow this monster and his gentle 
nephew with what is called intetise interest ; 
and, even after the former has become - Lost 
Sir Massingberd,” the dread of him is still 
upon us, and we only draw our breath when 
we are assured of the nature of the awful 
Nemesis, and when the proof thereof lies pal- 
pably before our eyes. 

Mr. McGrigor Allan, in his ‘ Father 
Stirling,” touches upon different ground 
from either of the preceding. He has rather 
a polemical turn of mind, and knows fami- 
liarly the differences which separate churches 
and sects. With such a disposition, one can 
easily imagine the story-teller lapsing into 
the lecturer, and, instead of carrying on the 
narrative, launching into needless disquisi- 
tion. And this is, indeed, the besetting sin of 
our author. Nor is the theme itself a very 
new one. Our French neighbours, with the 
advantages of a much more consummate 
literary art, have all but exhausted the sub- 
ject; and Mr. McGrigor Allan is thus left to 
fight an unequal battle. Keeping this in 
mind, however, our author is riot without a 
certain deftness, and he is most assuredly 
familiar with his tools. 

Mrs. Stirling, on the death of her husband, 
forgot the compact that was between him 
and her, and, by securing Father Wiley as 
tutor for her son, she opened up the way for 
turning him from the Protestant faith of his 
father. Her loyalty to Rome led to conse- 
quences she little dreamed of; and, instead 
of marrying her son to the daughter of some 
old Catholic family, as she expected to be 
able to do after the engagement between 
him and Madeline Singleton, the daughter 
of Colonel Singleton, his father’s friend, had 
been broken off in consequence of his be- 
coming a Romish conyert, she discovered 
that her boy was wedded to the Church, and 
that, as a Catholic priest, he would be lost to 
her for ever. Father Wiley, the Jesuit, 
who brings about all this, is by no means a 
wicked man, and even to Protestant eyes he 
appears simply a staunch disciple of his 
order. The hero, then, having finished his 
studies, becomes in due time Father Stir- 
ling, a model priest, an eloquent preacher, 
devoting his great wealth to the relief 
of the distressed, irrespective of creed, and 
creating for himself unwittingly thereby a 
name and a fame which very soon reached 
London, whither he himself has soon to fol- 
low. Courted and caressed by the fashion and 
the rank of the great metropolis the simple- 
hearted priest stands firmly and faithfully by 
his duties, and the offer of a mitre fails to 
draw him from his flock. But, for all this 
success and adulation, the good priest is 
scarcely happy; and by-and-by deubts and 
questionings rise in his own mind which his 
ecclesiastical superiors in vain attempt to 
answer, and his whole life begins to start 
before him as one grand blunder when ho 
comes face to face with the loved one of his 

outh, and becomes aware of the melancholy 

avoc and utter waste he has created. Ali this 
18 well depicted; but for the details we must 
send our readers to the volumes themselves. 








ANNALS OF THE PARISH OF LES- 
MAHAGOW. 

Annals of the Parish of Lesmahagow, By J. B. 
Greenshields, Advocate. Printed for Sub- 
scribers only. (Edinbargh: Caledonian Press.) 

A FRESH contribution to local and special 

history is always acceptable ; we there- 
fore welcome Mr. Greenshields’ quarto, 
though we cannot. say that the author has 
made the most of his materials, His distri- 

bution of contents is curious. In Chapter lL. 
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we have ‘‘ Derivation 4 en ——_ 
Hydro hy, Zoology, &c.’ 1e following 
Gaatarh irons of Bochislastical History, Civil 
Affairs, The Barony, Pre-Parochial History, 
Archeology, and Antiquities. Chapter V. 
discusses ‘‘ Landed Estates and Families ; 
and, considering the number of famous 
names that jostle each other on every page, 
we have been much tantalized by Mr. Green- 
shields’ very meagre account of them. Then 
follow twelve chapters more on The Martyrs, 
Ministers who have Flourished since the 
Reformation, Old Records of Session and 
Presbytery, likewise Poll-Tax and Curling 
Seberde, Bote, Ornithology, and Geology 
—Zoology we had in Chapter I.—with a 
conclusion which is both ‘‘ Historical” and 
“ Statistical,” and a good deal else besides. 
Last of all comes an Appendix—by no means 
the least interesting part of the book. 

Notwithstanding the obscurity of early 

arochial, and still more of pre-parochial 
history in Scotland, we hope that the rational 
Celtic scholar will, particularly in so inter- 
esting a district as Strathclyde, get answers 
to a good many puzzling questions. Nearly 
every Scotchman feels himself ¢o ipso quali- 
fied to pronounce an opinion on any question 
connected with Etymology. Mr. Greenshields 
shares the feeling, but nevertheless handles 
all such matters in a very free-and-easy way : 
witness his opening paragraph :— 

The parish of Lesmahagow probably derives its 
name from Les, a contraction of the Latin word 
Ecclesia, a church, and Mahago, a corruptior of 
the name of Machute or Machutus, until the Re- 
formation its patron saint, who was born in Gla- 
morganshire, at the monastery of Llan Carvan, in 
the sixth or seventh century, and whose life sub- 
sequently appears in this work. Chalmers, in his 
well-known work “ Caledonia,’”’ derives the name 
from Les, Lis, or Lys, British words for an en- 
closed place or garden; but some modern anti- 
quaries doubt whether they ever bore that mean- 
ing. [Yet dios is a good Gaelic word for garden 
at the present day.| As the saint emigrated to 
France and died in that country, and as, in the 
French language, Le S. Machute, the contraction 
being written continuously, becomes Lesmachute, 
it has been ingeniously suggested that from this 
source the parish derived its name. The truth 
seems to be that none of these prefixes are entirely 
satisfactory ; but, as the second part, “ mahago,”’ 
“ mahagw,” “ mahagow,” is certainly derived from 
the saint’s name, the prefix may be dismissed as a 
matter for “ doubtful disputation.” 

Elsewhere Mr. Greenshields seems to think 
that the German Kurzweil may throw some 
light on the derivation of the word curling ! 
And, again, whilst explaining the technical 
terms of that game, he says :— 

Wick and inwick have been supposed to proceed 
from Suio-Gothic, wick, a corner, because only a 
corner of the stone is hit, or Teutonic, wyck, a 
turning; but that part of a candle which burns 
is also termed “wick,” from the Dutch word 
“ wiecke”—so that the argument derived from ety- 
mology tends to prove more than is wanted [!!!] 


The identity of St. Machutus or Mahago 
with St. Maclovius or Malo seems to rest on 
insufficient authority, but has been taken 
for granted by all the later writers, such as 
Ribadeneira (not Ribandeneira), Butler, &c. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Greenshields’ assertion 
that the saint was born in Glamorganshire, 
we must observe that both Scotland and 
Ireland dispute with Wales the honour of 
having given him birth. However that may 
be, he was certainly educated at the monas- 
tery oo oe So under St. Brendan. 

ig reac mature years, he emigrated 
to Brittany, where he eventually haitnie a 
bishop. After his death his bones were for 
Some time revered at St. Malo, and afterwards 
for many centuries in Paris. There is no 
record of his ever having even visited Les- 
mahagow, and his patronage of that parish 
remains unaccounted for. We are told, 


indeed, that some British monks, by per- 
mission of Hugh Capet, carried home a 
portion of Machutus’ (?) remains, which it 
= very possible may have become the nucleus 
ag shrine in clyde. On October 
‘ eens James V.’s treasurer has to record, 


of silver ‘‘to be ane Relique to ane Bane of 
Saint Mahago,” as well as ‘‘twa rois nobilis 
to gilt y® said Relique with.” There is much 
probability in Mr. Greenshields’ conjecture 
that this bone may have belonged to Sir 
James Hamilton of Draphane in Lesmaha- 
gow, and formed part of the furniture of his 
chapel at ais garg Castle. Sir James’s 
possessions had just been confiscated ; and, 
only two days later, under the date of Octo- 
ber 11th, the same treasurer’s accounts prove 
that the king was employing the same 
goldsmith (John Mosman) to engrave the 
royal arms on Sir James Hamilton’s ‘‘ chap- 
pell gair; yat is to say, ane croce of silver, 
twa chandelaris, ane hali-watter-fatt, with 
ane styk, twa crowettis,” &c., &c., &. The 
chapel of Draphane seems to have existed 
at least as early as the middle of the twelfth 
century ; and there is no reason why it, as 
well as other chapels or cells in the parish, 
should not be older than the Priory. 

The Priory of Lesmahagow was a cell of 
the Abbey of Kelso, and shared largely in 
the wealth and power of the parent house. 
Founded by David I. in 1144, it continued 
for centuries to be enriched by grants of 
land. In 1336 the priory was burnt down 
by John of Eltham—on which occasion a 
thousand persons are said to have perished— 
and at the Reformation it was, in part at 
least, pulled down by the mob. A Mr, 
White, writing in 1773, says: ‘‘ Before the 
Reformation the church was certainly higher 
and consequently more splendid and magni- 
ficent than at present, as appears from the 
traces of the old roof upon the east side of 
the steeple.”” Enough remained to make us 
regret that our own century’s sense of pro- 
priety should have robbed us of the whole. 
Every respectable person thinks it right to 
get a new coat at intervals suited to his 
station and financial capabilities. Much in 
the same way, in the year 1803, it seemed to 
the heritors and other inhabitants of Les- 
mahagow a scandal that their populous and 
wealthy parish should have such an old 
church. A survivor has told the writer of 
this notice that he very well remembers 
sharing the general enthusiasm about the 
‘‘new kirk.” What sort of building that is 
we need not tell. But, even in 1803, it would 
seem as if one man at least had thought that 
the architecture of the twelfth and fourteenth 
centuries need not outrage the feelings of the 
nineteenth. A Mr. Wharry, a ‘‘ medical 
practitioner,’’ offered £100 for the old tower, 
engaging to take the needful steps for its 
enclosure and preservation. But the offer 
was refused. Alongside of the grand modern 
kirk the ‘‘auld steeple” would have been a 
sore disgrace—as if the parish could not 
afford a new one! 

The most valuable chapter of Mr. Green- 
shields’ book is that in which he gives us 
extracts from the early records of the Kirk 
Session. These minutes begin in 1651, about 
a century after the Reformation, and at a 
time when, says Mr. Greenshields, ‘‘ the 
nation was crouching under the iron rule of 
Cromwell, the English usurper.” They 
continue but a few years; then ‘‘ there is a 
gap in the records, from the 25th of March, 
1657, to September 16th, 1683, a period of 
twenty-six years’ (during which period, and 
for some years that followed, the nation did 
worse than ‘‘ crouch ’’ under the iron rule of 
a blessed Restoration). 

One of the first entries tells us that the 
Session ordain ‘‘all the gathering for the 
schoolmaster, gif it exceede a hunder punds, 
to go to y® poor.” Very soon, however, we 
learn that the surplus, if any, is all on 
the other side; the schoolmaster turns out 
a bad’ source of revenue to the poor. On 
the contrary, the “box” is laid under 
arrest to eke out his salary. ‘‘In 1653, Mr. 
Alexander Kinnear being recommended to 
the office of schoolmaster, ‘the Session is 
content to embrace him, on condition that he 
will take his venture of y® school and casual- 
ties.’ Same Py they obliged themselves 
‘to pay him £50 Scots for a year, besyd 
the commor casualties,’ which casualties are 





known from other sourees to haye consisted, 
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inter alia, of the birds killed at the annual, 
cock-fight in the ‘loft’ of the church.” Mr. 
Kinnear does not seem to have thriven on his 
casualties, for we hear of him no more, but 
read a few pages further on :— 

“ Oct. 30, 1655.—The qlk day the Sess" did 
agree w’ M'- Thom. Fergisoune to continue in 
office of schoolmaster for ane year to cum, and y 
for ane 100 lib of local stipend, wt the accustomed 
casualiti of Kirke and Schoole, and ord. y* letters 
of Horninge be raised upon y™ owne charges in 
Mr’: Thomas’ name, for chargine of the heritors to 
make payment of his fie unto him at two tearms, 
Whitsunday and Martinmas, and q* soever ex- 
penses sall follow heirupon, y" the said M- Thomas 
sall be free of it as thes y* hes been befor him; 
and if the course y* is now takne and laid downe 
for ane schoolm®® fie sall feal, the Sessione then 
sall take some oy’ course to pay his fie. Lykwayes 
the Sess. taking it to y’ considderune y* Mr- 
Thomas’ School hes been veri nochtie, and scarce 
worthe the waiting upon, they have added out of 
evri consignane of mariage into M'- Thomas’ former 
casualitie of marriage ane grotte, for his owne use ; 
and if the Schoole sall be found noe better in tyme 
coming, then it hes been in tyme bygane, y* the 
Sess. in q* caise sall consider M'- Thomas some- 
thing out of the box.’’ 


We offer a few more extracts of a miscel- 
laneous sort :— 

Appryli 14, 1652.—The qlk day compeared 
James Fairservice, David Weir, and John Weir, 
and confessed y* they drank but two pynts of ail 
one the Sabbath day ; qrupon the Sessione rebuked 
them, and admonished them to have ane mor 
due respect to the Lord’s day. 

Sept". 9, 1655.—Compeared W™. Hamiltoune 
and confessed that he drank wt Jonet Hamiltoune 
upon the Sabbothe day, first in James Hamil- 
toune’s house in Abbeygreene, and from thence 
they went to the Miltoune and dranke a pynt of 
aile, and from thence they went home be the 
Burnfoote ; and the said Jonet Hamiltoune, not 
being weil, scho went off the way a little, and fell 
in a swoone into a boge. 

Appryli 16, 1656.— . . . Compeared Quintine 
Watsoune and declared yt M", James Langrige 
hes healed his doughters lege, and y* he’ hes 
nothing to give him for the healing of it. Where- 
upon the Sess" ordaine publict intimatione to be 
made the next Sabbath for a public collectione. 

May 7, 1656.—Given this day to Quintine 
Watson for the healinge of his doughters lege 
which was publictlie collected for y* use, 6 lib. 13 
sh. 4d. Mor given to y® same use out of y® box, 
53 sh. 4 d. 

25 March, 1657.—Delat yt Jennet Hamilton in 
Suffield satt till 27 (Scotch) pynte of bier was 
drukn in Draffin, being seven in number. John 
Weir, packman, George Weir in Draflin and his 
wyf, Ja. Hamilton in Pence; Ordains to cit them. 
To conn Leurs, poor, to buy a new Testament, 
16 sh. 

9th June, 1697.—Compeared Ja‘ Miller in 
Birkhill, and confesses that he clipped his sheep 
upon the last Fast day. The Session ordains him 
to be rebuked the next Sabbath day before the 
congregation. In the meantime, the Session, con- 
sidering that there are several scandals of this 
nature breaking forth, recommends to the Bailie 
of the Bailarie of Lesmahagow to cause fix a pair 
of jougs (iron collar) at the Kirk door, that he 
may cause punish corporally those who are not 
able to pay fines, and that according to law; and 
ordains ane extract of this to be sent to the Bailie. 

11 May, 1701.—The Quakers in Raw, having 
led muck (carted manure) upon the last Fast day, 
are referred to the magistrate. i 

19 July, 1702.—Compeared Jas. Nicoll and his 
wife Marion Weir, in Burnhouse, for gathering so 
many people to their wedding, and there abuses 
were committed. The Session finds the bride 
innocent, and therefore passes her, and ordains 
the said James to be rebuked the next Lord’s day, 
conform to the Synod’s Act against gathering 
multitudes of persons to penny weddings, which 
occasions the committing of abuses. 

8 Sept., 1703.—To Tho. Penner for candle to 
se to draw the paces of y® knock, 1 lib. Item for 
oyl to y® knock, 5 sh. 

17th Nov., 1709. . . .—To Rob* Hamilton, 
who endured the boots in time of persecution, 
12s. Item to Mr. James Park, Episcopall Min’, 
£1, 10s. Jtem to John Muir w* some slaves 
from Barbary, 12s. 

March 20, 1710.—To Rob*: Hamilton, tortured 
1680, 10s. 4d. 

July 31,1710.—To Helen Williamson, to help 
to buy a large printed Bible, her eyes now being 
waik, two pounds. 
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M. NISARD’S ‘‘NOUVELLES ETUDES 
D’HISTOIRE.”’ 


Nouvelles Etudes d'Histoire et de Littérature. 
Par D. Nisard, del’ Académie Frangaise. (Paris : 
Michel Lévy Fréres.) 

f Igges changes that have taken place in the 

political opinions of French writers since 

the coup d’état of 1851 form a very interest- 
ing study. It is wonderful what an amount 
of latent beauty has suddenly been discovered 
in that which our neighbours call ‘‘le prin- 
cipe d’autorité.”” Men whose liberalism was 
so ardent and love of liberty so pure that 
they regarded the gentle rule of Louis 
Philippe as an ignoble tyranny have come 
to think that the most really popular of 
governments is the irresponsible despotism 
of an elected chief. Conservatives have been 
seized with admiration for the ‘‘ principles of 
1789,” which werefound not to beincompatible 
with a “‘ saviour of society.”” Mr. Carlyle’s 
favourite doctrine of picking out the ablest 
man and placing all authority in his hands 
has made numerous disciples, and been very 
eloquently developed. But it is an inquiry 
which wil/ recur—How much of all this would 
have existed if parliamentary government 
had not been overthrown in Peatiee ?—how 
many of these confident preachers would have 
held their present opinions if Louis Napo- 
leon’s efforts had not been crowned with 
success? Let us, however, not be misunder- 
stood. We have no wish, for a single mo- 
ment, to accuse any individual, or even any 
class, of conscious dishonesty. A very super- 
ficial knowledge of the human heart will 
show how easily men can persuade them- 
selves of that which it is their interest to 
believe. We do not doubt that imperialists 
have real faith in imperialism; we merely 
venture to think it problematic whether the 
intrinsic merits of that system of government 
would of themselves have possessed such 
convincing power. 

This is the train of thought into which we 
have been led by the perusal of M. Nisard’s 
last volume. ‘The author, as most of our 
readers are probably aware, is a French 
critic of very high standing. He has long 
been known as one of the ablest advocates 
of the Classic as opposed to the Romantic 
doctrines; and, though that battle is now 
nearly over, he has not yet struck his colours. 
In this volume he has collected together 
seventeen of his essays or newspaper reviews, 
published apparently during the last two or 
three years. Of these, six are devoted to a 
defence of various points in the character and 
policy of the first Napoleon, and four to the 

erformance of a similar kind office for 
uis XIV. We are aware that, long before 
the Revolution of 1848, M. Nisard had ceased 
to hold the democratic views that had in- 
duced him to quit the Journal des Débats to 
join the staff of the National, then under the 
direction of Armand Carrel. But is it quite 
certain that, under different circumstances, 
his zeal for despots and despotism would have 
burned with so bright a flame ? 

M. Nisard, however, is a very able man 
and an ingenious advocate; and, even when 
we may not feel inclined to agree with them, 
his statements are worth considering. Right 
or wrong, his views concerning Herdiace 
and his influence are held by a very large 
number of Frenchmen; and that alone con- 
stitutes some title to our attention. Any 
opinion which has won for itself power and 
influence deserves to be properly appreciated 
and understood, if not for its intrinsic value, 
om at any rate, as a human phenomenon. 

ow this is what M. Nisard, and those who 
think with him, would fain have us accept 
as the truth of History concerning the 
mighty Corsican’s character and career. 

They say he was a man called to reduce an 

utterly disor, ed society into order. The 

Revolution of 1789 had uprooted a monstrous 

growth of abuses, and begun an era of social 

regeneration. The feudal system had been 
swept away, and general equality reigned in 


its stead. Unfortunately, however, when these 
—_— results had been obtained, the people 
not know where to stop, and fell into 





anarchy. A powerful hand was required to 
curb the maddened steed. Napoleon was 
that hand. Not from the mere vulgar desire 
to rule, but because he felt that he was the 
man best able to rule well, he seized upon 
the reins of the State. Then all was as it 
should be. Order reappeared; the armies 
of France marched from conquest to con- 
quest; prosperity reigned within and glory 
without. But alas for the wickedness of 
man! The aristocracies of Europe, and 
especially the commercial aristocracy of 
England, could not brook the successes of 
the great democratic ‘‘ principles of 1789” in 
the person of their representative. They 
swore an oath—‘‘an oath like that of 
Hannibal’”—* not to allow a social and po- 
litical state founded on the principles of 
1789 to subsist, and to make neither peace 
nor truce with the man of genius who had, 
at one stroke, constituted, defended, and 
laced regenerated France at the head of 

urope.” Some people imagine that Na- 
poleon’s ambition and love of conquest were 
the cause of the wars of the Empire and of 
his ultimate overthrow. Even M. Thiers 
has fallen into this grievous error. On the 
contrary, there were times when he who was 
so great a master of the art of war sincerely 
longed for peace; but his banded enemies 
hounded him to the death; and so he fell—the 
victim, not of his own ambition, but of envy. 

All this is rather pretty, and sounds plau- 
sible; but, unfortunately, we do not alto- 
gether recognise in the picture the outlines 
of the history of Europe from the year 1789 
to 1815. Granting that some such hand as 
Napoleon’s was required to restrain the revo- 
lutionary excesses, it yet remains to be 
proved that he used his power in an unselfish 
manner, and, as a pure patriot would have 
done, exclusively, or even mainly, for the 
good of the governed. In order to prevent 
the people from thinking about their lost 
political power, he drugged them with 
military dace. He developed the resources 
of France almost exclusively in one direc- 
tion, and exhausted the country in foreign 
conquests which could be of no permanent 
utility. M. Nisard asserts that, after the 
treaty of Amiens, he sincerely desired peace. 
If so, we find it difficult to believe that the 
non-possession of such a place as Malta 
would have been a serious obstacle in his 
way. Frenchmen should really begin to un- 
derstand that the success of their arms does 
not morally justify such treatment as Spain, 
Holland, Belgium, and Italy received from 
Napoleon. Of the wrongs of Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia we say nothing. They 
merely suffered invasion and defeat, and were 
not delivered over to the rule of foreigners. 
Granting—though the proofs given by M. 
Nisard are miserably insufficient—that all 
these wars were forced on an unwilling 
ruler by the hostile aristocracies—had those 
aristocracies, and even the people under them, 
no just cause for alarm? To say nothing of 
the crusade in favour of the of man 
preached by the yore ager | egislatures, 
surely there was much in the great Em- 
peror’s thoughts, actions, and language to 
trouble the security of all who did not wish 
their country to become a province or tri- 
butary hagiiens of the French empire. M. 
Nisard speaks with admiration of a certain 

assage in Napoleon’s memoirs, written at 
Rt. elena, where he describes what he 
meant to do after having made peace at 
Moscow. 

“Reviewing the measures he would have 
proposed for the prosperity of the Huropean 
Association, Napoleon adds that he would have 
desired to see the same principles, the same system 
prevailing everywhere: a European code, a European 
Cour de Cassation* for the setting right of all 
mistakes, as our own Cour de Cassation sets right 
those of our law courts ; the same money under a 
different stamp; the same weights, the same 
measures, and the same laws ; the rivers navigable 
for all, the seas open to all, the great standing 
armies reduced to the necessary guards for the 
persons of the different sovereigns. ‘In truth,’ 
said he, ‘Europe would soon have found but one 
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* The Court of Appeal in France, 
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people ; and, wherever any one might have been 
travelling, he would always have found himself at 
home in the common country.’ ” 

With the example of what all this meant 
in the case of Spain, Italy, and Holland, the 
aristocrats may perhaps have been excused 
for regarding such designs as opening a very 
horrible prospect. 

But it was as the representative of the 
principles of 1789 that Napoleon excited 
the undying rancour of the aristocracies of 
Europe. Let us therefore consider him for a 
moment in that character, which, to our 
thinking, however, is not his real one. If it 
was in that capacity that he ground down the 
country over which he ruled beneath the 
iron heel of his despotism; abnormally de- 
veloped the least admirable of France’s 
many virtues—her love for military glory; 
mowed down the flower of the nation’s man- 
hood by a merciless system of conscription, 
and still more merciless wars; made his 
brothers and brothers-in-law kings in foreign 
capitals; bullied them and every one else 
who happened to thwart his imperious will ; 
placed every law of nations at defiance, and 
showed by his every act that he wished to 
bring all Europe within his grasp—if, we 
say, it was as the representative of the 
‘principle of 1789” that he did all this, then 
we cannot but observe that the ‘‘ principles” 
much to answer for, and that the 
hostility of the bloated aristocracies is not 
inexplicable. But the fact is he was nothing 
of the kind: he was simply the representa- 
tive, or rather incarnation, of military despo- 
tism; and he fell, not before a league of 
hostile aristocrats, but before the indig- 
nation of the peoples he had injured and 
insulted. Surely N. Nisard will not deny 
that the lower classes in Spain and Russia 
were as eager as the nobility for his expul- 
sion and overthrow. 

These remarks will show the line of argu- 
ment we should adopt did our space permit 
us to enter at any length into what M. 
Nisard says about Louis XIV. We shall 
merely observe that the history of his reign, 
like that of Napoleon, seems to us to teach 
pretty plainly the misery a ruler’s ambition 
inflicts on a nation. Dol —vtieivees M. 
Nisard may say in their praise—left France 
degraded and impoverished. However, we 
must resist the temptation of dwelling on the 
pompous monarch’s follies and foibles. The 
remaining portion of the volume consists of 
three classical studies on Demosthenes, 
Socrates, and one of Ceesar’s campaigns, and 
of articles on Montaigne’s letters, M. Royer- 
Collard, the beginning of the Reign of 
Terror, and M. Cobet, a Dutch philologist. 
We very much prefer these parts of the book 
to those in which the author’s strong abso- 
lutist opinions find expression. 

And now, having spoken almost exclu- 
sively of what we did not like in M. Nisard’s 
work, it is with the greater pleasure that we 
render a tribute of admiration to his style. 
As we have already said, he belongs to the 
Classical school of writers; and it would 
therefore be in vain that we should look in 
his productions for those striking and novel 
images, those hardiesses de langage, that 
burning eloquence, those infinitesimal para- 
graphs, that are among the merits and de- 
merits of his literary opponents. The beauties 
of his writing are of a very different order. 
He possesses what French critics are fond of 
calling V’esprit frangais—a spirit which is 
hostile to enthusiasm, to all that is mystical 
and obscure, and to any very passionate 
expression of feeling. It wiil, perhaps, be 
best characterized by saying that Moliére, 
Voltaire, and Béranger as writers, and 
M. Thiers as an orator, are among its typical 
representatives. The charms vaunted by 
those who adopt this esprit as their ideal are 
clearness, lucidity, delicacy, and grace of 
language, and the power of putting every- 
thing in the neatest form and with epigram- 
matic point. All these qualities M. Nisard’s 
writings possess in an eminent degree; and 
we can therefore recommend them to all who 
care less for what is sensationally grand than 
for what is careful and polished. F. T. M. 
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SCHOOL-BOOKS AND TEXT -BOOKS. 
Articte III. 
GEOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, &c. 


Geo hy of the British Empire-—General 
aca atvincen, and the Use of the 
Globes. — Atlases of General and Physical 
Geography. (Gleig’s Series.) (Longman & Co.) 

Cornwell’s Geography for Beginners. School 
Geography and School Atlas. (Edinburgh : 
Oliver and Boyd; London: Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) 

Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geography. By 
David Page, F.R.S.E, F.G.S.—Also, by the 
same author, Introductory Text-Book of Phy- 
sical Geography; Advanced Text-Book of 
Geology ; Introductory Text- Book of Geology ; 
Handbook of Geological Terms and Geology. 
—The Past and Present Life of the Globe. 
—All illustrated. (Blackwood and Sons.) 

The Earth's Crust: a Handy Outline of Geology. 
Illustrations. By David Page, F.G.S., &c. 
(New Series.) (Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo.) 

First Book of Geography. By Hugo Reid. 

Pictorial Geography. (Griffith and Farran.) 

Physical Geography for Schools and General 
Readers. By F. Maury, UL.D., author of the 
“ Physical Geography of the Sea.” (Longman.) 

Geographical Text-Books and Atlases of the 
Scottish School-Book Association. (London 
and Edinburgh: W. Collins.) 

Heywood’s Atlases. (Manchester: Heywood; 
London: Simpkin and Marshall, &c.) 

Geography and Atlas. By Peter Parley.—Dr. 
Brewer's First Book on Geography.—Atlases. 
(Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) 

Main’s Astronomy.—Rudimentary Geology. By 
Major-General Portlock. (Virtue Brothers.) 
Charles Butler’s Guide to Geography. By E. 
Farr. New Edition, improved. Tenth Thou- 

sand. (Dean and Son.) 

The Physical History of the Earth. (8. Bagster 
and Sons.) 

Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteoro- 
logy. By Commander Maury, LL.D. (Samp- 
son Low & Co.) 

Elements of Modern Geography. Also, Manual 
of Modern Geography, Mathematical, Physical, 
and Political. By Alex. Mackay, A.M., 
F.R.G.S.— Keith Johnston’s School Atlases. 
(Blackwood and Sons). . 

Herschel’s Physical Geography.—Jukes’s Manual 
of Geology ; also, School Manual of Geology.— 
School Atlases (Ancient and Modern). (Edin- 
burgh: A. and C. Black). 

Dr. Lardner’s Handbook of Astronomy. Edited 
by Edward Dunkin, F.R.A.S., of the Royal Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich. Thirty-seven Plates and 
100 Wood-Engravings. (Walton and Maberly). 


The Student’s Manual of Ancient Geography. By 
Rev. W. L. Bevan. Edited by W. Smith, 
LL.D. Woodcuts. (Murray.) 

A Manual of Ancient Geography, with a Map 
showing the Retreat of the 10,000 Greeks and 
Xenophon. By Dr. L. Schmitz. (Rivingtons.) 


King’s Ancient Geography. (London: Whittaker; 
Brighton: T. Page.) 

Geography of New South Wales, Physical, In- 
dustrial, and Political. By W. Wilkins, Chief 
Inspector of National Schools, Sydney. (Samp- 
son Low & Co.) 

Practical and Spherical Astronomy, for the Use 
nly of Students in the Universities. By 
the Rev. R. Main, M.A., Radcliffe Observ. 
(Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co.; London: 
Bell and Daldy.) 

Creation in Plan and Progress: being an Essay 
on the First Chapter of Genesis. By the Rev. 
James Challis, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Plumian 

fessor of Astronomy in the University of 
Cambridge. (Macmillan & Co.) 


The Imperial Atlas of Modern Geography. A 


ies of One Hundred carefully - coloured 
Maps, embracing the most recent discoveries. 
Compiled under the supervision of W. G. 
Blackie, F.R.G.S. (Blackie and Sons.) 

The Eton College Modern Atlas. Consisting of 
Thirty-four Maps engraved on Steel in best 
style, by Mr. E. Weller, F.R.G.S. With Index. 

- P. Wiiliams, Eton Warehouse.) 

dpe Geographical Lesson, perhaps, more 

than any other is wont to be enlivened 

by little episodes wherein the teacher di- 

es for a moment to relate some anec- 
ote or impart some piece of information 





not in the programme of the day’s studies. | 


It could not well be otherwise with the 
whole book of Nature lying temptingly 
open. Specially, if the text-book tell nothing 
of Astronomy or Geology, he will not over- 
look. sciences embracing so much that is 
fitted to interest his pupils and so enhance 
the pleasure of his work in teaching them. 

As books which the teacher may study 
with advantage for the increase of his store 
of information on all these subjects we may 
refer to some of those whose titles we have 
ge In Physical Geography he will 

nd valuable aid from Mr. David Page’s 
‘‘ Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geo- 
graphy,” from Herschel’s ‘‘ Physical Geo- 
graphy,” and from Commander Maury’s 
‘*Physical Geography of the Sea,” which 
treats of a most interesting branch of the 
subject. In Geology he has an equally 
good selection in Jukes’s ‘‘ Manual of 
Geology” and Mr. Page’s ‘‘ Advanced 
Text-Book of Geology.” In Astronomy 
there is the well - known ‘‘ Handbook of 
Astronomy” by Dr. Lardner—a new edi- 
tion of which has appeared, edited by Mr. 
Dunkin—as also the elaborate work of Mr. 
Main, intended for the use of students. All 
these are books of much value and interest. 

To descend from manuals suited to the 
teacher or advanced student to those fitted 
for the tyro, we have separate text-books for 
Astronomy in the little books ‘‘ Astronomy 
and the Use of the Globes” in Gleig’s Series, 
and ‘‘Main’s Astronomy,” published by 
Virtue Brothers. In Geology we not only 
have the useful rudimentary treatise of 
Major Portlock, but Mr. David Page, not 
content with the text-books published for 
him by Blackwood, whose titles will be found 
on referring to our list, has commenced a 
new series of text-books of usefui knowledge 
by issuing, under the title of ‘‘ The Earth’s 
Crust,” a handy little manual of Geology 
so admirable in style and arrangement that 
younger pupils will be attracted by it to the 
study of that interesting science. Of element- 
ary and other books on ‘‘ Geography, Phy- 
sical, Political, and Mathematical,” there is 
ample variety. Those in Gleig’s Series are 
useful little books, and Cornwell’s ‘‘ Geo- 
graphy for Beginners” we are in a position 
most heartily to recommend. His ‘‘ School 
Geography” is also very good. The ‘“ First 
Book of Geography,” by Hugo Reid, will be 
of service, especially conjoined with the 
‘** Pictorial Geography,” published by the 
same firm. The text-books of the Scottish 
School-Book Association are in a high de- 
gree popular, but not more than their merits 
entitle them to be. Mr. Cassell, in addition 
to our old friend ‘‘ Peter Parley,” issues 
a-‘* First Book on Geography”’ by the inde- 
fatigable Dr. Brewer. As we ascend to 
text-books more advanced than the doctor’s, 
we come to Mr. Mackay’s ‘‘ Elements” and 
his elaborate ‘‘ Manual,” which will amply 
reward those who study them. Charles 
Butler’s ‘‘Guide to Geography” is a reper- 
tory of interesting information on the sub- 
ject. It treats largely of those natural 
objects which at an early age attract the 
attention of children—as when Charles 
Mackay’s ‘‘ little, laughing, romping Mary” 
confesses she loves him 

“ Big as trees, 
Big as the world and all its mountains.” 

Of all the ‘‘ Geographies,” Physical Geo- 
graphy first excites interest, apart from its 
importance to a thorough knowledge of the 
others, as well as of History and Ethnology, 
and other sciences. Commander Maury has 
laid us under obligation by publishing his 
‘* Physical Geography for Schools and Teae- 
ral Readers,” which cannot fail to find great 
acceptance. A book which, though not a 
text-book, we may notice here will startle 
by some of its conclusions. We refer to the 
‘Physical History of the Earth,” a little 
volume published by Bagster. It concludes 
‘‘that it is not proved that the earth travels 
round the sun, but that there are many cir- 
cumstances that might lead to an opposite 
conclusion,” and ‘that Astronomy, like 
Geology, requires a thorough revision and 
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re-arrangemert of its facts.” If this be so, 
authors and men of science are not likely to 
suffer from lack of employment. Those who 
want to know the circumstances that might 
lead to the conclusion that the earth does not 
move round the sun may consult with ad- 
vantage some old edition of Turretine’s 
‘** Theologia.” The work of Professor Challis, 
entitled ‘‘ Creation in Plan and Progress,” 
bearing on this aspect of our subject, will 
suggest some valuab!e thoughts to the teacher 
regarding the relations of the sciences we are 
now treating of to the Scripture narrative. 

As to ‘‘ Ancient Geography”’—which, to the 
teacher, presents peculiar difficulties of its 
own—the ‘‘Student’s Manual of Ancient 
Geography,” edited by Dr. W. Smith, and 
the ‘‘Manual of Ancient Geography,” by 
Dr. L. Schmitz, are the best we know of for 
advanced students. For younger pupils, 
King’s ‘‘ Ancient Geography” will be found 
useful with a good atlas. It is very concise 
and methodical. Some fact is attached to the 
name of each place, by which means the 
pupil is enabled to acquire some knowledge 
of mythology, history, biography, &c. It is 
a wide leap from Ancient Geography to a 
little volume before us—the ‘‘ Geography of 
New South Wales,” by Mr. Wilkins, pub- 
lished in Sydney, and to be obtained here 
from Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. Having 
ourselves travelled over some of the finest dis- 
tricts of that colony, we have looked into Mr. 
Wilkins’s volume with much interest. It is 
well-arranged, well-written, and contains all 
that is necessary to be known on the subject. 

The character of our present labours natu- 
rally reminds us of the saying of the wise 
man that ‘‘of making many books there is 
no end;” and doubtless there is as little end 
to the making of atlases, charts, and maps. 
We imagine the best rule that can be laid 
down for the selection of these is to obtain 
them from the same quarter as the text-book. 
For private study and high-class schools 
those of Eton College, Keith Johnston, 
Blackie and Son, and A. and ©. Black have 
best commended themselves to us. In Long- 
man’s assortment we like especially Mr. 
McLeod’s new wall-maps of England and 
Wales, physical, political, and geological, 
and the improvedissue of Bishop Butler’s 
Atlas. Among those of W. Collins, Cassell, 
and Heywood there is a good selection at 
moderate prices. Whoever has leisure to 
take a turn from Charing Cross to Ludgate 
Hill would do well to inspect the several 
assortments of maps and charts to be seen at 
Stanford’s, Wyld’s, Smith’s, Reynold’s, Philip 
and Son’s, and Cruchley’s, where, if he cannot 
find anything to suit him, we despair of him. 








NOTICES. 


Papinian : a Dialogue on State Affairs between 
a Constitutional Lawyer and a Country Gentleman 
about to enter Public Life. By George Atkinson, 
Serjeant-at-Law, B.A., Oxon, author of “ Inter- 
national Morality,” “The House of Lords and 
the House of Commons Compared,” “‘ Worthies 
of Westmoreland,” &. (Longman & Co.)—Mr. 
ATKINSON, haying conceived a high idea of the 
value of the method of dialogue in instruction, has 
here applied it in a brief exposition of various 
matters connected with the constitution and state- 
affairs of Britain. Assuming himself the = of 
“ Papinian ” in the colloquy—not because he sets 
himself up as a Papinian, but because he regards 
the great Roman jurist as the representative of a 
class of public instructors to which he would fain 
belong—he names the other and younger colloquist 
“ De Vitry.” The subjects on which they discourse 
are thus described in an analysis of the work, 
given in the preface :— 


Part I. Contains an outline of the elements of moral and 
political philosophy. with tions as to 
course of study, &c. This followed by a 
description of the nature, &c., of the Legislative 
Power of the State. 

Part II. The nature, &c., of the Executive Power, pp. 81—90. 


Part III. Reflexions on the quality of Liberty ; the English 
Constitution, &c., pp. 90—97. 


2" Btatute Tallagio. 

" 0. 

3. The = of 1688, and the Bill of 
c. 


5. a . the Right of Private 
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The work, which consists of about 160 pages, is 
written in a serious spirit ; and, besides inculcating 

rinciples that seem in the main of what may be 
called the orthodox English order, contains a good 
deal of useful information. Here, for example, is 


a handy list of the administrations for the last 


century :— 

Administrations since 1754; showing an average duration of 
8 years and 8 months. 

eg 





And here is another morsel of a similar kind :— 
De Virrr. What is the sum total of the Public Debt : 
SERJEANT. At the Revolution (1689) it w: 664,263 

Peace of Paris (1763) .  . - « « 138,865,430 
leace with America (1784)... =. —« ___- 249,851,628 

en the English and [rish Exchequers were 
consolidated (ist February, 1817) - « «+ 840,850,491 

Sa arenes . 799,802,139 

But the work contains information of a more 

intricate and less accessible kind, respecting our 

constitution and the procedure of Parliament. 

_ King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version of Boethius 

De Consolatione Philosophie: with a Literal Eng- 

lish Translation, Notes and Glossary. By the 

Rev. Samuel Fox, M.A., of Pembroke College, 

Oxford,and Rector of Morley, Derbyshire. (Bohn’s 

Antiquarian Library.)—Tne work of Boethius has 

an interest of its own, both from the nature of its 

matter and from its being in a manner the last of 
the Latin classics—the literary bequest of a learned 
and thoughtful spirit (whether Christian or Pagan 
ean hardly be determined) from that age when the 

Roman Empire of the West was disappearing 

piecemeal under the Goths. But King Alfred’s 

Anglo-Saxon version has a special and independent 

interest as a monument of the industry of the great 

king, a revelation of his character, care relic of the 

Anglo-Saxon language of histime. ‘The 

circumstances,” says Mr. Fox, “of King Alfred’s 

life very naturally produced a emipathy in his 
mind for the sufferings of the noble Roman, and 
were the happy means of producing a work, in 
which, at the distance ofa thous years, we can 
hear, as it were, our revered sovereign speaking to 

us in his own language on some of the most im- 

portant topics of human life! For, although King 

Alfred professed to translate the work of Boethius, 

yet he inserted in various parts many of his own 

thoughts and feelings, and thus composed several 
moral essays, in which he has, in a manner, trans- 
mitted himself to posterity. The imperfection of 

King Alfred’s early education will account for a 

few mistakes in names and historical facts. These, 

however, by no means lessen the value of the 
translation; and, instead of wondering at their 
occurrence, one should rather feel surprised that 
they are not more numerous and more important, 
considering the disadvantages under which he 
laboured. The translation was made, as the royal 
duthor states, amid ‘ various and manifold worldly 
occupations, which often busied him both in mind 
and in body. The occupations,’ said he, ‘ are 
very difficult to be numbered which in his days 
came upon the kingdoms which he had under- 
-taken to govern.’ On this account our wonder 
may well be excited, since we meet with literary 
attainments which, in those days, were to be 
sought rather in the retirement of the cloister 
than in the noise and tumult of a camp, which 
was often in the neighbourhood of harassing 
foes. King Alfred entirely altered the arrange- 

‘ment of Boethius, for, instead of dividing his 

Work into four books, and subdividing each 

; book into chapters, as his author had done, he 

divided the whole work into forty-two chapters, 
alluding occasionally to the books of the original.” 
It is a worthy service to literature to have pre- 
»gented the public with the celebrated work of 
King Alfred in a competently-edited and cheap 
form. We have, in the volume before us, first 
the Anglo-Saxon text of King Alfred’s translation, 
‘with @ literal modern Hnglish version of the 
same placed ite to it, page for page, and 
then, at the end of the volume, the separate Anglo- 
®axon version of the metres of Boethius, with a 
free Wnglish translation of the same, d at the 
disposal of the editor by Mr. M. F. Tupper. One 
* use of the volume willbe that learners of Anglo- 
Saxon may turn it to account ; but we are 
of epinion that the Of the volume for this 
ee re have been interéased if the editor 


eculiar 


adopted the plan—best also on other grounds | 
—of discarding the off form ‘of the Anglo-Bexon 





character, and printing Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon in 
ordinary modern English letters. Only for the 
two sounds of th need the old Saxon characters be 
kept. 

"The Biglow Papers. By James Russell Lowell. 
With additional Notes, and enlarged Glossary. 
Third English Edition. (John Camden Hotten.) 
—Ir the Biglow Papers are not absolutely, as 
their English editor styles them on the title-page, 
“ the choicest humorous poetry of the age,” they 
are very near that mark; and to have a copy 
of them for a shilling is pleasant. All their most 
memorable passages have been quoted over and 
over again; so that to make this new edition a 
pretext for farther racy extract would be 4 reflec- 
tion on the reader’s powers of memory. But, in 
glancing over the new edition, we have been struck 
here and there with a passage which might have 
an application to American affairs at the present 
time somewhat different from what was originally 
intended. For example :— 


Clang the bells in over mooupee, 
Call all true men to disown 

The tradoocers of our people, 
The enslavers o’ their own; 

Let our dear old Bay State proudly 
Put the trumpet to her mouth, 

Let her ring this messidge loudly 
In the ears of all the South :— 


“T’ll return ye good fer evil 
Much ez we frail mortils can, 
But I wun’t go help the Devil, 
Makin’ man the cus o’ man; 
Call me coward, call me traiter, 
Jest ez suits your mean idees— 
Here I stand a tyrant-hater 
An’ the friend 0’ God an’ Peace!” 


Ef I’d my way I hed ruther 
We should go to work an’ part— 
They take one way, we take t’other— 
Guess it wouldn’t break my heart ; 
Men hed ough’ to put asunder 
Them thet God has noways jined; 
An’ I shouldn’t gretly wonder 
Ef there’s thousands 0’ my mind. 


About in the World: Essays by the Author of 
“ The Gentle Life.” (Sampson Low & Co.)—IF the 
success of the author’s previous volume of essays 
had not been such as to lead the public to call for 
three large editions of the book in less than six 
months, we might have been tempted to inquire, 
in this fevered period of sensation - literature, 
whether sober essays were in accordance with the 
taste of theday. It would appear, however, that 
the leading articles of our cheap periodicals have 
awakened an appetite for this class of reading, 
which even the “Essays of Elia” or those of 
Macaulay failed to do with the general reader, 
when they appeared, the most finished and perfect 
specimens of their class, Habit fosters taste. The 
daily paper or popular magazine is no longer the 
luxury of the few. The nimble penny has brought 
“the essay’ within the reach of all. In what is 
intended for ordinary readers—and they form the 
great bulk of readers in the present day—origin- 
ality and deep thought would be thrown away. 
Provided the subject is sufficiently mastered by the 
writer to place it before them in fluent language, 
most will be satisfied. Without meaning to do 
so, they rather seek amusement than study. They 
who would eschew the essays of Lord Bacon as too 
dry, or as requiring more thought than they are 
inclined to bestow upon their reading in the hours 
of relaxation—who delight thus in confounding 
desultory reading with study, and yet, openly at 
least, avoid the sal of mere works of fiction— 
will not fail to derive both pleasure and profit from 
essays such as those presented now in many of our 
cheap periodicals. In this the author of the present 
volume shows himself a master of the craft. He is 
sufficiently quaint to remove his style out of the con- 
versational, sufficiently learned to remind one of 
his reading, and sufficiently earnest to make one 


-listen to his teaching, and yet, withal, sufli- 


ciently familiar to create a certain companion- 
ship between himself and his reader. Amongst 
the essays, those which will probably be the most 
Repeat are three of somewhat kindred thought— 
“War in the World,” “ The Barbarities of War,”’ 
and “ The Barbarities of Peace,” all three of which 
display the author’s style to the best advantage. 
The book is elegantly got up in all the luxury of 
type, paper, and binding, and, with so many 
elements of popularity, cannot fail to achieve a 
success similar to that of its predecessor. 
Righteousness by Faith; or, a Comparison of 
the Oxford Tracts with that of the Romish and An- 
glican Churches. (Sampson Low & Co.)—BisHop 
Molivarye of the American Church was one of 
the most popular assailants of “Tractarianism ” 
in the generation which preceded the alliance, 
offensive and defensive, between Dr. Pusey and 
the Record. The present large volume has been 
stereotyped by the liberality of an admirer. It 
represents anti - Tractarian Protestantism very 
fairly. It is not a book for the learned or for the 
Tefined. But it makes considertible use of the more 
Protestant divines Of the Church of England in 
230 





denouncing thé Tractarian Via Media doctrines ag 
unfaithful to the Reformation. Bishop McIlvaine 
looks upon “ Essays and Reviews” as worse than 
Puseyism, but as having some affinity to it. The 
tone of his observations may be inferred from his 
repeating more than once the atrocious mot by 
which the writers of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews ”’ were 
called the Septem contra Christum. 

The Divine Plan of Revelation: an Argument 
Srom Internal Evidence in swpport of the Struc- 
tural Unity of the Bible. Being the Bayle Lec- 
tures for 1863. By the Rev. Edward Garbett, 
M.A. (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.)—FRom those 
who are on the same theological side with the 
author this work is sure to receive applause at 
least equal to its deserts. Great as is the dispa- 
ragement of “ the intellect” amongst the so-called 
Evangelicals, this disparagement seems to be due 
exclusively to the consciousness that the intellect 
is not generally on their side. For any moderate 
exhibition of intellect in their own cause is always 
welcomed with extravagant appreciation. Mr, 
‘Garbett will no doubt have the benefit of this 
exceptional enthusiasm. But readers who are 
not warmly Evangelical may be led, by 
the absence of learning, by the formal state- 
ments of Puritan doctrines, and by the some- 
what ponderous character ot the argument, 
to do less than justice to this book. It 
is a thoughtful and well-composed treatise, 
written with considerable vigour. The object of 
the author is to show that the various books of 
the two volumes of Scripture are bound together 
by an observable unity of plan and purpose. He 
argues that these books were evidently intended 
to form a whole ; that they embody a progressive 
revelation; and that this manifest unity proves 
the whole volume of the Bible to be Divine. The 
argument is not such new ground as Mr. Garbett 
seems to think it; but he has done his own work 
independently and thoroughly. 

Outlines of Modern Farming. By Robert Scott 
Burn, editor of the “ Year-book of Agricultural 
Facts and Annual Record of Farming Progress.” 
Volume III.~—Stock, Cattle, Sheep, and Horses. 
(Virtue Brothers & Co. Pp. 211.)—A1 the more 
important facts connected with the breeding and 
feeding of cattle are carefully recorded in this 
little volume. “In preparing the work, the 
author has consulted the writings of a wide variety 
of agricultural authorities, many of whom are 
named in the text, and has further availed him- 
self to some extent of articles which he contributed 
some time ago to the ‘Journal of Agriculture,’ 
bearing on the subjects discussed in its pages.” 
In short, he conveys a fair notion of the most 
advanced opinions now held by our great agricul- 
tural authorities. The book is judiciously illus- 
trated, and we are glad to see that the diagrams 
and drawings bear tokens of having been carefully 
prepared. 

Gaol Dietary: the Operations of the Recent 
Committees. y Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., 
F.R.S. (Pp. 36.)—TuIs pamphlet is a reprint 
from the Social Science Review of August 1864, 
and contains many facts well worthy the attention 
of Sir George Grey and all those interested in 
gaol dietary. Nevertheless, the author is of 
opinion that we scarcely possess sufficient infor- 
mation yet to warrant our fixing dietary on any 
final basis. After examining what the Royal 
Commission has done and what if has left 
undone, and showing how it has leant too much 
on its ever-failing test; experience, and trusted 
too little to scientific data, our author comes to 
the conclusion that “the late inquiry has left the 
whole question practically as it found it, and has 
afforded still stronger grounds for the issuing of 
a commission of men competent to undertake such 
a daty as recommended by the Committee of the 
House of Lords.” There are still the same grounds 
he thinks for “ believing that the low dietaries are 
too low, and the high dietaries annecessarily high, 
to maintain health and strength.” 

Railway Accidents, comprising the following 
papers :—I. Railway Accidents, their Causes and 
Means of Prevention, By James Brunlees, M. Inst. 
C.E.—II. Railway Accidents, showing the Bearing 
which existing Legislation has upon them. By Capt. 
Douglas Galton, R.E., F.R.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E. 
With an Abstract of the Discussion upon the Paper. 
Edited by Charles Manby, F.R.S., M. Inst., C.E., 
Honorary Secretary, and James Forrest, Assoc. 
Inst. C.H., Secretary. By permission of the 
Council. Excerpt Minutes of Proceedings of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Vol. XXI., Ses- 
sion 1861-62. (Pp. 83.)—From a tabular state- 
ment in pe he pamphiet we find that 11 
per cent. o railway accidents which happened 
between 1654 ind 1860, inclusive, are to be 
attributed to defective construction and neglect of 
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. way; 7 per cent. to neglect and defee- 
tive construction of rolling-stock; and 76 per 
cent. to management, or rather mismanagement. 
Under this last head we find negligence of ser- 
vants the most fruitful source of accidents; #- 
sufficient or badly enforced regulations the next 


in importance ; want of electric telegraph and of 


adequate signals rank next; while want of com- 
munication between guard and driver comes about 
tenth on the list. Of all the accidents which 
happen there are only about 6 per cent. whose 
causes are untraceable. The pamphlet contains 
all thie most reliable information on railway acci- 
dents which we can possibly possess; and the 
question, in its various aspects and bearings, is 
treated by the most competent men in the 
kingdom. , 

Mussrs. CuarmMaN AND Hatt have reissued 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s clever historical novel 
of Cardinal Pole; or, the Days of Philip and 
Mary, as one of the volumes of their crown 
octavo series of works of fiction. 
republished, in their two-shilling ‘‘Select Library,” 
Mr. and Mrs. Asheton ; or, the Listening Nymph, 
by the author of ‘ Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 

A Selection from the Writings and Speeches 
of John Robert Godley. Collected and edited 
by James Edward Fitzgerald. (New Zealand : 
Christchurch Press Office ; London : E. Stanford.) 
—Ivr is wise on the part of the colonists of New 
Zealand to collect and print, in an accessible form, 
all papers and documents which throw light on 
the first establishment of the colony and on its 
gradual growth and development. The papers 
which form the contents of the volume before us 
extend over a period of rather more than ten 
years—from December 1849 to 1861—and many 
of them are of much public interest. The volume 
is very well printed, in octavo, illustrated with a 
portrait, in the line manner, of Mr. Godley by a 
colonial engraver, and consists of 330 closely- 
printed pages, 32 of which are deyoted to a bio- 
graphical sketch. 

Lhe Present and the Proposed State of the 
Marriage Law, Theologicaily, Morally, Socially, 
and Legally Considered. By a Graduate in 
Classical and Mathematical Honours,Cambridge, of 
B.D. standing. (Hatchard &Co. Pp.38.)\—Wsr 
are not quite sure that the ‘‘ Cambridge Graduate ” 
has mastered the latest physiological facts con- 
nected with intermarriage, but we are quite sure 
that he isakeen and able advocate for “ marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister.” He bases his 
argument on Scripture and on reason, and professes 
to answer all objections which can be brought 
against the proposed alteration of the law. 

Mr. Trac gives us a new and elegantly-printed 
edition of Butler’s Hudibras, about the size of the 
original and rare pocket edition of 1663, 1664, 
and 1678, illustrated with cuts by Thurston. 
—Mussrs. Grirrin & Co. send us a reissue of 
Mr. Robert Bell’s Karly Ballads, illustrative of 
History, Traditions, and Customs, with notes.— 
Mrssas. J. H. & J. Parker have just issued the 
first volume of a pocket edition of Jobnson’s 
Lives of the Poets, having the edition of 1783 for 
its basis. 

The Reliquary Quarterly Journal and Review— 
a depository for precious relics, legendary, bio- 
graphical, and historical, illustrative of the habits, 
customs, and pursuits of our forefathers—is amply 
illustrated in the present number. We have 
ancient British coins, seals, brooches, buckles, 
&c., &e., all carefully drawn and as carefully 
executed in wood. The learned editor opens 
the number with a most interesting deserip- 
tion of the seventeenth-century “ love-token,” 
belonging to James Beard, Esq., of the Grange, 
Burnage. William Beresford gives us “ Notes on 
the Northern Borders of Staffordshire ;” and 
T. N. Ince enlightens us as to a “ Constable’s 
Duties at Sheffield in 1650.” Thomas Brushfield, 
too, tells us very pleasantly about the “ Customs 
and Notions at Ashford-in-the-Water Sixty Years 
Ago ;” and the Rey. Samuel Hayman, in his remarks 
‘On Tnterments without Coffins,’ refers to some 
historical facts of interest which throw consider- 
able light on the subject, and from which it 
would appear that the custom was by no means 
so rare.as one would imagine. The Reliquary is 
admirably edited. 

Toddiles's Highland Tour; being the Sirange 
Adventures of Richard Toddles and Tom Stepwell 
during their Jowrney in Scotland. With Twenty- 
one Illustrations. (Routledge & Co.)—The title 
to this little voyage imaginaire is sufficiently 
descriptive of its contents, ex ing that, in 
addition, knapsack-travellers will find much to 
ca@s aon te inn bills, which ave given at 
whatto.doandavhat:toaveid. - - - = , 


They have also ° 
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—= 20 AUGUST, 1864. 
Life and Travels of Mungo Park ; with a Sup- 
plementary Chapter jit the Results of Recent 
Discovery in Africa. (Edinburgh : Nimmo ; Lon- 
don: Simpkin and Marshall.)—A yzgpy pleasant 
and instructive yolume of 340 pages, carefully put 
together, and illustrated with a portrait of the 
traveller on steel. 
Iy the current number of Chambers’s Journal 
“ Lord Lynn’s Wife ” is bro to a conclusion.— 
In Macniven and Cameron’s Paper-Trade Review 
we haye a full report of the discussion in the 
House of Commons on the paper question on 
Tuesday evening, July 19th. 
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ALL THE Year Rounpv. A Weekly Journal. Pondncted by 
Charles Dickens. With whichis incorporated ‘* Househol 
Words.” Vol, 2. From February 13 to August 6, 1864. 
menting ue. 251 to No. 276. Sup. roy. 8vo., pp. iv—620. 

ice. 08. ° 

Baxter (Rev. Richard). Call to the Unconverted to Turn 
and Live. New Edition. lsmo. Edinburgh: Nimuno. 1s. 

Beapue’s SIxpenNy Recrre Boox; and Directory for the 
Parlor, Nursery, Sick-room, Toilet, Kitchen, Larder, &c., 
&c. By Mrs. Victor. Fcap. $vo., sd., pp. 100. Beadle. 6d. 

BerecHer (Henry Ward). Life Thoughts. With a Bio- 
— Sketch. New Edition. 18mo. Edinburgh: 
Nimmo, 1s. 

BENNETT (James). Gardener ; being Memoirs of the Life and 
Death of William Stephens. l§mo.,sd. Tresidder. 4d. 

Bentiey (Joseph). Best Un-inspired Book, for Teachi 
Children how to become ** Well off” in this World an 
Happy in the Next. Prepared during the years 1830 to 
1968, by the Oldest School Inspector. 18mo., pp. 216. Jos. 

entley. 18. 

Bent ey (Joseph), Religion, Health, Wealth, and Politics ; 
being the Best Un-inspired Book for the Young. In One 
Volume. I8mo. Jos. Bentley. 2s. 6d. 

Boston (Rev. Thomas). Crook in the Lot. With a Biogra- 
phical Bketch. New Edition. smo. Edinburgh: 

wmmo, 8. 

Boyp (Rey. Archibald, M.A.) Intuition, or Revelation? A 
Discourse delivered at St. Bride’s Church, London, May 2, 
1864, on the Anniversary of the Church Missionary Society. 
Cr. 8vo., Rp. vili—¥1. Seeleys. 28. 6d. 

Brunet’s New Guipe to BovuLoaxNe AND ITs ENVIRONS. 
Seventh Edition. Illustrated. I2mo. Stanford, 2s. 6d. 
Buyyan (John). Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners, 

New Edition. 18mo. Edinburgh: Nimmo. 1s. 

Burton (Edward, D.D.) History of the Christian Church 
from the Ascension of Jesus C 
Constantine. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 


3s. 6d. 

Burton (John Hill). Cairngorm Mountains, With an 
Illustration. Feap. 8vo., pp. 120. Blackwoods. 3s. 6d. 

CasseLL’s Famity Picrune-Books. Famous Events in 
General History. Llustrated by a number of beautiful 
Engravings, and written with the special view to interest 
and instruct Young People. 
Cassell. Plain, 3s. 6d.; coloured, 7s. 

CassELL’s HaNpD-Book oF HEALTH AND Puysionogy. A 
General View of the Physical Structure of Man and of the 
means of preserving the several functions the body in 
healthy hy & Fcap. 8vo., cl. sd., pp. 86. Casseli. Is. 

Denton. The Farm Homesteads of England. Edited by 
J. Baily Denton. 4to. Caapman and Hall, 63s. 

Drew (Kev. W. H., M.A.) Geometrical Treatise on Conic 
Sections. With a Copious Collection of Examples, em 
ing every Question which has been Proposed in the Senate 
House at Cambridge. For the Use of Schools and Students 
in the Universities. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo., pp. vii—138. 
Macinilian. 48. 6d. : 

Dyer (Rev. William). Famous Titles of Christ. New Edi- 
tion. 1smo. Edinburgh: Ninwno. Is 


Longman, 


Eeypt. Chapters from an Autobiography. 12mo., sd. 

Tweedie. 6d. 
ENGLISH AND AUSTRALIAN CookERY-Booxk (The). Cookery 
ousand,”’ 


for the Many, as well as for the ‘“* Upper Ten 
by an Australian Aristologist, With Plates, Or. S8vo., pp. 
xxxli—292. Low. 48. 6d. ‘ 

Farrparrn (William, C.E., LL.D.) Treatise on Mills and 
Millwork. Part I. On the Principles of Mechanism and 
on Prime Movers; comprising the Accumulation and 
Estimation of Water-power; the Construction of Water- 
wheels and Turbines: the Properties of Steam: the Va- 
rieties of Steam-engines and Boilers; and Windmills. 
Second Edition. 8v0., pp. xvi—306. Longman. 16s. 

Fow.er (L.N.) Lectures on Man: as E i 

si 
Series. Tenth usand, Cr, 8vo., cl. sd 

Fry (Caroline). 8c 
Use of the Holy Scriptures. 
pp. vii—168. Nisbet. 1s. 6d. 

Ge_part (Mrs, Thomas). 
Example. New Edition. 


2s. 

Gry (Wm. 0.8.) Narratives of Shipwrecks of the 
Na uemeen 1798 and 1857. With a Preface by Wiles 
Stephen Gilly, D.D. Third Edition. Fea. 8vo. Lony- 


man. Ss. 
GopLey (John Robert), Selection from the Writings and 
Speeches of. Collected and Edited by James Edward 


Seventeenth Edition. 
ay Dundas; or, the Force of 


6s. 
Gopo.rnt (Mrs.), Life of. By John Evelyn. Edited by 


Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford. New Edition. Fcap.8vo. : 


Longman. 3s. 6d. 
Hatt (Bishop). Breathings of the Devout and Vows 
and Meditations. New Kdition. Jismo, dinburgh : 


Vimmo. 18. 
Hatt (Mr, and Mrs.8.C.) ‘Tenby : its History, Antiquities, 
Scenery, and Traditions. Sq.cr.8vo. Stanford. 3s. 6d. 
Hanvpy-Boox ror INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. By a Solicitor. 


Hinson John). Infant delvation ; or, Wordaet Instructs 

{9ON , vi ; or, Words of Ins on 

and’ Comfort concerning Little dren. S82mo., cl. lp., 
pp. 48 ds: Hamer. Simpkin. 


. 48. Lee 
Herperar(Auberon). Danesin Camp : Letters from Sénder- 
borg. Bowne Edition Post 8VO., DP. XViI—2Z1. Saunders 


and Ottley. 8. 
Haewirt (James, F.R.G.S.) Elements of Geography. On a 
New n. Corre to 1864. 18mo., el. sd., pp. 162. 


(Darton’s School Library.) Darton and Hodge. Is. 
Hoorer (Jane Wionerd). bell: a Tale for Young People. 
With Illustrations. ew ion. Feap. Svo., pp. 306. 


Routledge. 28.60. : . 
Hueues (Jabez). Principles and ee of Photography 
Familiatly Explained: being a Manual for Beginners and 
Book of Keference for Expert Pho hers, comprising 
the Collodien Process; Printing an oning ; Dry-Plate 
Photography, including all the best processes ; Swan's 

’ axencies for the Magic- 


Carbon Printing Process; Trans) 
Lantern; Instantaneous Photographs; How to Produce 
Life-size Portraits; Defects, Re &e., Be. 
= Edition, considerably Manlarged. Cr.8vo., sd., pp. vidi 
—152. St mw. is. 

Jouns (Rev. B.G.) Outlines of Roman History. (Darton’s 
School Library.) 1smo., el. sd., pp. iv—127. Darton aud 
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ist to the Conversion of | 


Svo., bds., pp. 9. | 


Explained in Phren- | 

ology, Phy ilogy. Physiognomy, and Kthnology. First | 
; ‘Lho . Tweedie. Is. bd. 

Scripture Reader’s Guide to the Devotional 

mo., | 


‘cap. 8vO., pp. 225. Routledge. 
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, ). y of England from the Accession 
om the Second. Pooble’s dition. ‘Nol. Bost 8x0.. 
MiNsriELD Ree Chores, AMES Picture of Grace: a Berip- 


oe rere Hnaaating of é Thon. bro bp. 
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cap. 8vo,, pp. XXxix . 
Newson’s ScHoo. Serres. New No.4 Reading-Book. Jilus- 
trated. ‘ HP. 90, ry - Ls. 
Pace (David, FR.S.E., F.G:8.) Advanced Text-Book of 
ene; eo hy: ‘Post $10. BD. R20. . 
ARLEY (Peter). nivergal ’ 
hy. LH 3 Me use Of ilies sd —~ - 
y Maps. Ten . 0., DP. xvi-—-559.  Tegg. hs. 
Raxsworrox, (Joseph). Bh Ct Digezess +’ Laaaaes 
mes. eee by “* Patcashire Lod.” pane 8vo., 
pp. 105. Manchester: John Heyascood, Hienkin. 2a. 
Bince (Me) Royal Tatting Book. Obg.,.sd. Simpkin. 1s. 
of (A. S|) Star and the Cloud; or, a Daughter's Love. 
Fecap. 8vo., bds. Ward and Lock, 2s. 
Rovition’s GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTES OF THE FRENCH 
_ LancuaGe; or, THE TRACHER’S FRENCH ASSISTANT: con- 
taining a Series of Theoretical, Practical, and essiye 
Lessons, in which every difficulty is explained, either in 
Notes at the end of each Exereise, or by References to 
receding Rules. De Rouillon. v. y Alfred 
avet. irteenth Edition. 12mo., hf. bd., pp. vi—306. 
Sewnns. "Tho Cruise of the Alabama and the Sumte 
MES. 1e Cruise 0 e r: 
the "Private Journals and other Papers 0 Commander 
R. Semmes, C.5.N., and other Officers. Two Volumes. 
Second eaten, Post 8vo., pp. xxvii-—846. Saunders and 


Otley. 24s. 
SHEDpEN (Thomas, M.A.) Elements of Logic. Roy. 12mo., 


ip. xi—264. . 4s. . 

ope prot. O Haut FR SS. L&E.) Our Inheritance 
in the Great Pyramid. With Photograph Map, and Plates. 
Sq. cr. 8v0., pp. XVi-400. Strahan. 1. 

SranLtey (Edward, D.D., F-R.S.) ‘amiliar of 
Birds. Seventh bdition: boos. svo. Lon . Bs. 6d. 
ayior (Bp. Jeremy) : his Pr ontemporaries, 
and Successors. A Bio hy. By the bert Aris 
Willmott. New Edition. Fen. avo. Longman. 38. 6d. 

Tayior (Thomas E.), Memoir of, with Selection from his 

iterary Remains. Edited, with Preface, by Rev. G. 
Gilfillan, M.A. Second Edition. Post 8vo. Tresidder. 


3s. 6d. 
Tennyson (Alfred, D.C.L.) Enoch Arden, &c. Feap.8vo., 


pp. 178. Moxon. 68. 
- Moses Coit, M.A., M.C.P.) New System of Musical 
YLER ( es 


Gymnastics, as an Instrument in Education. A ° 


Svo,, sd., DD. 32. T'weedte. ‘ 
Uspnonncren Femates (The) in Norway and Sweden. 


eap Edition. Cr. 8vo.,bds. Routledge. 2s. 
Femaces (The)in sicily, Calabria, &c. Cheap 
r. Svo., bds. Routledge. 2s. 

Warpen (Alex. J.) Linen , Ancient and Modern. 
Svo., pp. xi—74. nun. 18s, 

Wittmorr (Robert Aris). Journal of Summer Time in the 
Country. Fourth Edition. With Introductory Memoir 
by his Sister. Feapsvo., pp.535. J. 2. Smith. os. 

== 


MISCELLANEA. 
7 obituary of the week contains the name of 


UNPROTECTE 
Edition. 








Mr. Charles Wentworth Dilke, principal pro- 
prietor, and for many years sole editor, of the 
Atheneum. Mr. Dilke was in his seventy-fifth 
year, having been born on the 8th of December, 
1789. He started in life as a clerk in the Navy 
Pay Office, and devoted his ‘leisure there ‘to 
In 1814 he published a selec- 
tion of “Old Plays” in six volumes octavo. 
He afterwards became a contributor to the Re- 
trospective and Westminster Reviews. When the 
consolidation of the Public Offices took place 
some years ago, Mr. Dilke became the purchaser 
of the Atheneum, which, under his careful man- 
agement of more than twenty years, became from 
a losing, a paying property, and ultimately a eom- 
plete mercantile success. For the last thirteen 
or fourteen years Mr. Dilke had retired from the 
management, devoting himself in his leisure to 
the study of literary history and biography, the 


, Bo ar 
Fitagerald, With Portrait. Svo., pp. 380. New Zealand. | fruits of which, it is hoped, will not be lost. He 


died on the 10th instant, at Alice Holt, near 


Farnham. “she 
Miss Loncwortu has commenced an action in 


the Scottish Courts against the Saturday Review 


for libel, laying the dam at £3000. If a debtor 
has property within the city of London, a creditor, 
under certain circumstances, may attach it by 

rocess in the Lord Mayor's Court. The Scottish 

w, however, appears fo go further than this. It 
does not require that there shall be a debtor at 
all, but only a colourable ground for the claim; and 
so we read in the Scotsman that sumsof money due 
tothe defenders“ have been arrested, jurisdictions. 
fundande causd, in the hands of Messrs. Adam.and 
Charles Black, booksellers and publishers in Edin- 
burgh; Messrs. William Blackwood and Sons, book- 
sellers and publishers there ; Messrs. Edmonston 
and Douglas, booksellers and publishers there ; and 
Mr. William P. Nimmo, bookseller and publisher 
there.” 

Tne new Royal School of Naval Architecture, 
under the control of the Lords of the Committee 
of Council on Education, im conjunction with the 
Admiralty, will be opened at South Kensington 
in Novenrber next. school is not for the 
instruction of Admiralty pupils from royal 
dockyards and ‘officers of the royal navy, but also 
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for the use of naval architects and shipbuilders 
in wood and iron, marine engineers, foremen of 
works, shipwrights, and the public generally. The 
Rev. J. Woolley, LL.D., of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, principal of the school of naval archi- 
tecture at Portsmouth, has been appointed, with 
the concurrence of the Admiralty, inspector- 

neral and director of studies, and Mr. C. W. 

errifield, F.R.S., principal of the school. 

Messrs. SorHEeBy, WILKINSON, and HopGEr 
will sell by auction, on Monday and Tuesday 
next, the collection of ancient and modern prints 
formed by the late Mr. Beckwith. The London 
auction season is drawing to its close ; but several 
important sales are about to take place on the 
Continent—particularly that of the celebrated col- 
lection of autograph letters and documents formed 
by the late General von Radowitz, which will be 
sold in September by Mr. T. O. Weigel at Leipzig. 
Messrs. Southgate and Barrett will recommence 
selling at their rooms in Fleet Street in the first 
week of October. 

DurineG the last few days, according to the 
Manchester Guardian, there have been a succes- 
sion of finds at Eccles of a large number of 
silver pennies, chiefly of the reign of Henry III., 
the oe quantity found SR am about 6400 
pieces, of an aggregate weight of some 21 pounds 
avoirdupois. A new tae road is ‘veh ag made 
from Wellington Road, Eccles, past the boundary 
wall on the west side of the ancient resi- 
dence known as Monk’s Hall, where it i» pro- 
bable the monks of Whalley Abbey, who were 
formerly the lords of the greater part of Eccles, 
Monton, and Swinton, had a grange or farm resi- 
dence, and where they collected rents and tithes 
from the neighbourhood. The discovery was 
made about ten days ago, and communicated to 
Mr. Allen Gibb, a local antiquary, in whose care 
is an earthenware pot containing the quantity 
above stated, which was disinterred on Friday 


By command of her Majesty, the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Gardens will in future be freely thrown 
open to the public on the 26th of August, the 
anniversary of the birthday of the late Prince 
Consort, the founder of the Gardens. 

Tue Crystal Palace, up to the end of July, has 
had more visitors this season than in any preceding 
year, not excepting the Great Exhibition year of 
1862. ‘The Foresters’ f¢te takes place next Tues- 
ref and it is anticipated that this year a number 
still greater than the former large annual gather- 
ings at the Palace will take place. The collection 
of modern paintings belonging to Mr. Price, one 
of the Directors of the Company, will remain on 
view up to the Foresters’ day inclusive, and, by 
ponenonion of Sir Joseph Paxton, the grounds of 

khills, his residence, adjoining the Palace, have 
been thrown open to visitors to the Palace. The 
Pneumatic Passenger Railway will, from Monday 
next, also be available to the public. 

Mr. Anprew Hattpay gave on Tuesday 
evening, in the large room of the Millwall Iron- 
works, a series of readings from his own contribu- 
tions to All the Year Round and other publica- 
tions, which ns sac to afford great satisfaction 
to the large audience of workpeople who filled the 
spacious room. 

Tue death of’ Miss Katherine Southey, the 
youngest daughter of the poet, took place at Lairth- 
waite Cottage, Keswick, on the 12th instant, in her 

-fourth year. Crosthwaite Churchyard, as the 
-tourist knows, is the last resting-place of 
Robert Southey and his family; and there, on 
Tuesday We rig prens Bae remains of his 
youngest ter, the last living link of the name 
of Southey with Keswick. Mi 

Messrs. SAUNDERS AND OTLEY announce the 
second edition of the “ Cruize of the Sumter and 
Alabama,” and—a strange importation of the 
effects of war into literature—a thin-paper edition 
in one volume, for shipment to the Confederate 


Mr. Trestppgr of Ave Maria Lane announces, 
for publication by subscription, in the autumn, 
an octavo volume in double columns of about 800 


Pages, “A ia of Illustrations of Moral 
an ition ths 


; ious selected from Authors, 
Ancient and Modern, by Rey. John Bate.” 
EneuisH Folkslore is about to be enriched by 
two volumes entitled “Popular Romances and 
Household Stories of the West of England ; or, 
the Drolls of Old Cornwall,” collected, arranged, 
and edited by Robert Hunt. Mr. Hunt has been 


for of thirty years collecting the materials, 
Shik wil to toon in two sections. The first, 
the Pre-historic or Fabulous 

giants, fairies, demons, 

sorcerers ; and the the Hi 
superstitions, witchcraft, ghosts, 





philtres, Merlin, Prince Arthur, and the Knights 
of the Round Table. 

We have to record the death of Mr. George 
Offor, formerly bookseller on Tower Hill, on the 
7th instant, at South Hackney, in his seventy-eighth 
year. Mr. Offor was a Baptist, and his library 
contains one of the best collections of the works 
of the old Puritan divines in thiscountry. Some 

ears ago Mr. Offor edited the works of John 

unyan in three volumes, as the companion to 
his life of Bunyan, which he had brought out some 
little time previously. He afterw published 
an edition of the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” with a 
life of Bunyan, in which many curious particulars 
will be found which have escaped his previous 
biographers. His collection of the original edi- 
tions of Bunyan’s works is, perhaps, the most 
complete known ; whilst his series of early English 
Bibles and Testaments, which includes several 
unique volumes, is no less without arival. His 
library was always open to scholars of all de- 
nominations who wished to consult its trea- 
sures for literary purposes. Mr. Offor was 
one of the county magistrates, and a man much 
respected. 

AN interesting volume of poems in the Lanca- 
shire dialect has recently appeared under the title 
of ‘‘Phases of Distress; or, Lancashire Rhymes, 
by Joseph Ramsbottom,” the object of which is 
to give a picture of the thoughts and feelings of 
the operatives of Lancashire during the terrible 
crisis now happily passing away. 

Amonest the more recent school-books of the 
month we have Mr. C. D. Yonge’s “ Abridged 
English-Greek Lexicon ;”’ Mr. T. K. Arnold’s 
‘Introduction to Latin Verse Composition ;” Mr. 
E. Higginson’s “ English Grammar for Classical 
Schools ;” Mr. W. F. Collier’s “‘ Lectures on Eng- 
lish History for Junior Pupils;” the Rev. J. 
Harris’s ‘‘ Graduated Exercises in Arithmetic and 
Mensuration ;” Mr. Barnard Smith’s “School 
Class-Book of Arithmetic ;” Constable’s “ Edu- 
cational Series: Arithmetic for Element 
Schools;” Mr. D. Page’s “ Advanced Text-Book 
of Physical Geography;” the first volume of 
Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets,’’ as a class-book ; 
and Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar, trans- 
lated into English by A. Barnett, 

Books expected to appear in America about this 
time or before the end of the autumn are—“ The 
Autobiography of General Winfield Scott,” with 
sketches of his contemporaries ; a work entitled 
“Man and His Relations,” by Professor 8. B. 
Brittan, M.D., which appears from the announce- 
ments to beakind of physiologico-medico-spiritual- 
istic disquisition about man and the world seen 
and unseen ; “The Wrong of Slavery, the Right 
of Emancipation, and the Future of the African 
Race in the United States,” by the Hon. Robert 
Dale Owen; and a “ Life of Major André,” by 
Mr. Henry J. Morgan of Quebec, who wishes to 
know if there are any relatives of Major André 
living, or any documents extant that would add 
to his information. 

In the Géttingen Nachrichten (No. 9) is an 
interesting sketch of the life and labours of Pro- 
fessor Rudolph Wagner, who died at Gottingen 
on the 13th of last May, and whose death was 
noticed in No. 74 of THe READER; and in the 
Zeitschrift fiir exacte Philosophie (No. 1., vol. v.) 
is an obituary notice of Professor Theodor Waitz, 
author of the “ Anthropologie der Naturvélker,’’ 
whose death we noticed in No. 76.—The Grenz- 
boten (No. 32) contains “ Die Tellenschauspiele 
in der Schweitz vor Schiller ;’’ and the same sub- 
ject is touched upon in the Beilage zur Aligemeinen 
Zeitung (No. 206). In the same number will be 
found “ Briefe der Kiéniginn Marie Antoinette ;”’ 
an account of the proceedings in France respect- 
ing the Duke d’Aumale’s “ House of Condé ;” 
a review of Pauli’s “ Geschichte Englands ;” 
“Victor Hugo und Shakes ;” and a paper 
on “The Kaffir War.” — The Morgenblatt fir 
gebildete Leser (No. 32) has an article on “ Shake- 
speare-music ;"—the Magazin fiir die Literatur 
des Auslandes (No. 32) gives us “ Atkinson’s 
Tartar Steppes ” and “‘ English Philippics against 
Smoking ;’—the Bremer Sontagsblatt (No. 32), 
“John Milton und seine Dramatische Dich- 
tungen ;’”’ — Westmann’s Monatshefte (No. 95), 
“Cromwell’s Protectorate,” by H. Floto; “ Aus- 
tralian Sketches—Sidney,” by John Pessler; and 
a re “ Auf dem Gebiete der Industrie, 
des Handels, und der Gewerbe ;”,—the Serapewm 
(No. 9), “F. W. Unger zur Shakes -Lite- 
ratur ;”—the Ausland (No. 32), ‘“ Nekrolog des 
Madeira- Weines ;”’—the Staats- Archiv (for July), 
“ Deutsch-danische Frage,— Londoner-Conferenz : 
14 Actenstiicke ;’—the Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche 
Theologie (ix., 3), a full review of Mackay’s 
“Tubingen School ;” and the Literarisches Cen- 
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traiblatt (No. 33), “ Louis Weller’s Calculations 
and Tables of Equivalents, &c., of Imports and 
Exports.” 

Tur séance annuelle of the five academies of the 
Institute of France was held on the 16th inst., 
under the presidency of General Morin, who first 
discoursed upon the state of primary instruction 
in France, which, according to him, is by no 
means what it might be. M. Egger, representing 
the Academy of Inscriptions, treated his auditory 
to an autopsy of the corpse of the Greek literature, 
showing the great interest which attaches to the 
study of all parts of Grecian history. M. Ballard 
followed M. Egger, and discussed the distinctive 
characteristics of the painting on glass during the 
Middle Ages, the principles which guided the 
unknown artists who have left such glorious 
works behind them, and what has been done in 
modern times, and must be done still, to re-attain 
the simplicity, vigour, and beauty one meets with 
in the old masters. M. Jules Simon was to have 
delivered an address on the education of females, 
but time was short; and it would appear that a 
drama—“ La Répudiation,” by M. Legouvé—was 
looked for and listened to with the greatest 
interest. This fragment, given at length in the 
Journal des Débats of the 18th inst., is in parts 
very powerful. Philippe Auguste and Ingeburge 
supply the incidents. 

Le Perr Aveustse CarayYon has collected and 
edited a series of unpublished letters and other 
documents of considerable interest, under the 
title of “Premiére Mission de Jésuites au 
Canada,”’ in a volume of some 320 pages, pub- 
lished at Poitiers. Le Pére Carayon also pub- 
lishes, at the same place, in 300 pages, an account 
of the Jesuit Missions to Constantinople and the 
Levant in the seventeenth century. 

In the Revue Pratique du Droit Frangais of 
the 15th ult. is a valuable paper on the law of 
evidence in criminal cases entitled “ Examen du 
Procés Couty de La Pommerais.” 

THE Bulletin Administratif announces, under 
the auspices of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, “ Archives de la Commission Scientifique du 
Mexique.” 

Tue second volume has appeared of “ Histoire 
du XIX® Siécle, depuis les Traités de Vienne, 
par G. G. Gervinus ; traduit de Allemand par 
J. F. Minsen.” 

Tue third volume of “Le Vignole des Ouvriers, 
par Charles Normand,” illustrated with fifty plates 
of modern French domestic architecture, gives 
plans of street-architecture for towns, of dwellings 
in town and country, of public offices and official 
residences, &c. This third edition of the work is 
entirely rewritten, and is one of the most useful 
books of its kind. 

THE memory of Marie-Antoinette is much 
cherished both in France and Germany. M. 
Antoine Campaux of Strasburg has just published 
an interesting volume of some 250 octavo pages 
entitled “ Les Legs de Marie-Antoinette.”—M. J. 
X. Carré de Busserolle gives us a thick volume of 
360 pages—“ Souvenirs de la Révolution dans le 
Département d’Indre-et-Loire, de 1790 4 1798.” 
—M. Chauvelot has printed “ Lettres de Louis 
XVI., et Preuves de leur Authenticité,” a volume 
of 260 pages.—M. F. Feuillet de Conches is 
editing “Louis X VI., Marie-Antoinette, et Madame 
Elisabeth: Lettres et Documents Inédits,” of 
which the first volume has appeared. The work 
will consist of four volumes. 

Messrs. Dipor have published, in French, a 
new edition of the Letters of the Marchioness du 
Deffand to Horace Walpole, with a biographical 
sketch of the writer by A. Thiers, in two volumes. 

A curious volume of criminal statistics has 
been published at Paris—“ Statistique Morale 
de |’ Angleterre comparée avec la Statistique 
Morale de la France,” founded chiefly upon the 
reports of criminal trials in both countries, by 
M. A. M. Guerry, honorary member of the 
Statistical Society of London. 

At Berlin there has just appeared a curious 
volume, compiled from documents in the office of 
the Direction of the Stage in that city, from which 
we learn that Schiller was paid considerably less 
than £20 each for “Maria Stuart,” the “ Jung- 
frau von Orleans,” and the “ Braut yon Messina ;” 
for “‘ Wallenstein” and ‘‘ William Tell” he appears 
to have received about £80 apiece. Schlegel 
received £10 for translating and arranging “‘ Ham- 
let” for the German stage, and Goethe £100 for 
his version of “Romeo and Juliet.” The book 
is full of interesting particulars of managers, 
authors, players, and pieces. 

One of the most valuable additions to geolo- 
gical literature is Fr. Aug. Quenstedt’s “Geolo- 
gische Ausfitige in Schwaben ’—a volume of 380 
pages, extensively illustrated with woodcuts and 
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sections, the preparation of which has been the 
labour of love of a long life, and every specimen of 
which is described from memoranda taken on the 
spot where the discovery or investigation took place. 

Proressor Cart Voart of Giessen, who is @ 
Darwinist, has printed, in two volumes octavo, 
“Vorlesungen iiber den Menschen und seine 
Stellung in der Schépfung und in der Geschichte 
der Erde,” in which by means of the cave-skulls, 

articularly that of Lombrive, he seeks to esta- 
lish the Darwinian theory of progression. 

Proressor Mourn of Vienna has just pub- 
lished his experiences and practical observations 
on pisciculture and fish-hatching, the fruits of a 
long and interesting tour, made under the auspices 
of the Austrian Government, to France, Switzer- 
land, and Western Germany, for the purpose of 
introducing into the rivers of Austria fish-culture 
as a source of national prosperity. The book, 
which is perhaps the most valuable yet written on 
the subject, is entitled “ Die Rationelle Zucht der 
Siisswasserfische und einiger in der Volkswirth- 
schaft wichtigen Wasserthiere.” It is a royal 
octavo volume of some 350 pages, and is illustrated 
with 170 woodcuts. 

A NEw edition of the late Professor Gfrérer’s 
“Pabst Gregorius VII. und sein Zeitalter” is 
announced as to be published in twenty monthly 

, to form seven volumes octavo. This life of 
the celebrated Hildebrand, the first Pope who 
assumed the title of Papa, till then common to all 
bishops, exclusively as that of the Bishop of Rome, 
is a book of great authority, and compiled chiefly 
from contemporary sources, chronicles, councils, 
leiger-books, episcopal breves, charters, letters, 
and other muniments, many of which had not 
been previously made use of. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


OLD CHARING CROSS. 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 


Temple, 16 August, 1864. 

Srr,—To the comments of your correspondent 
Mr. G, J. De Wilde, upon the misappropriation 
of the term Chére Reine in your last number, 
permit me te add the expression of my own sur- 
prise that, in this year of grace 1864, there should 
be found writers persisting in deriving the name 
of the village of Charing from such an original—a 
derivation repudiated as often as it has also been 
refuted by antiquarians of every grade during the 
present century, who have demonstrated that 
Charing was in existence at a period anterior to 
the time of King Edward I., the revered memory 
of whose consort therefore could have had nothing 
to do with the etymology of that word. 

However, as doubts have been expressed as to 
the source whence so strange an assumption pro- 
ceeded, you will, I dare say, permit me to transfer 
from the pages of an old number of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine the following extract from the 
letter of a correspondent to that venerable 
“monthly ;” which, modestly as loyally, first 
suggested the supposed derivation—little dream- 
ing how much his speculative ingenuity might 
puzzle future layers of archwologists, to whom, 
as I protest, such quiddities form the staple of all 
their mundane perplexities. 

The letter to which I refer, and of which the 
concluding paragraph is as follows, will be found 
- : _ Gentleman's Magazine for February 

“If you, Sir, and your antiquarian friends 
would not be shocked at the seeming innovation, 
I should venture to suggest (in reference to the 
fond epithets usually applied to the first Edward’s 
beloved Queen, and to the then prevalency of the 
French language here) the conjectural reading 
man, Reyne in lieu of Charing Cross, and am, 

’ . 9 ¥.” 

Willing to clear the way for future students of 
what may otherwise prove a stumbling-block to 
them, I have been anxious to ascertain the autho- 


_ Tity, if any, upon which are founded the claims of 


the richly ornamented structure in rogress in 
front of the Charing Cross sallvap-stition, to be 
ene a restoration of old Charing Cross ; 
os that, regarded as a composition, the rising 
ce undoubtedly promises to be a very great 
acquisition to the locality—how much more so 
om it have real archeological authority to 
ll back upon for its details! Your correspondent 
anmiticgy iveen ry re oe f Queen “Blew. 
: respect of the date of Queen Elea- 
nor’s decease, which occurred in He ee 1260, 
and not in 1261, as suggested by him.—I am, &.. 
JOHN ABEL. 





TENNYSON’S “NORTHERN FARMER.” 
To the Editor of Tak READER. 


Srtr,—By way of coincidence with the two lines 
from Tennyson’s poem of the “ Northern Farmer,” 
quoted by you last week— 


“* An Squoire ‘ull be sa mad an all—a’ dear a’ dear! 
And ‘a monaged for Squoire come Michaelmas thirty 
year, 


—I may mention that an old farmer dying in 
East Yorkshire said—“ Ah’s weii [I am sorry] 
for Sir Bellinjam !”—(his landlord, Sir Belling- 
ham Graham)—“Ah’s wea for Sir Bellinjam! 
D. 








he’ll loss a varra good tenant.” J. 
SCIENCE. 
THE ARCHAZOLOGICAL MEETING AT 
IPSWICH. 


) gy ser in some respects, Ipswich is not 
quite so favourable a place for an archeolo- 
gical ‘meeting as Warwick, at which town the 
British Archeological Association held its annual 
congress in 1847; but the difference exists more 
in the character of their ancient remains than in 
their interest. Framlingham Castle does not 
possess the interest of Warwick or Kenilworth, 
nor does this south-eastern corner of Suffolk pre- 
sent any spot to rival, in the sentiments it raises 
in Englishmen’s hearts, the little town of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon ; but, at the same time, there is no 
Roman site—we will not say in Warwickshire, but 
in England—of which the historical reminiscences 
are so interesting ; and the history of no English 
monastery has been more important than that of 
the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds. It would be 
difficult to decide which of these places of anti- 
quarian meeting should be preferred, and accord- 
ingly a goodly assemblage showed itself in each. 
This year’s meeting at Ipswich, at which town 
the British Archwological Association completed 
its twenty-first year, and therefore legally came of 
age, has been very successful, as the following 
condensed report will show. 

Early in the day of Monday, the 8th of August, 
the visitors showed themselves in Ipswich in very 
satisfactory numbers; and, at three o’clock, the 
meeting was inaugurated by the ceremony of re- 
ception of its president, George Tomline, M.P., 
and the members in the Town Hall by the Mayor, 
G. C. E. Bacon, Esq., and the Corporation. As 
usual, there were congratulatory speeches, in 
which personal compliments were not wanting, and 
Mr. Pettigrew, the old and well-tried friend of the 
Association, who has for the last two years been 
disabled by illness from attending, appeared again 
at his place, and was warmly welcomed. In 
the absence of the last year’s president, Lord 
Houghton, he delivered the chair to the new presi- 
dent, Mr. Tomline, and the Mayor of Ipswich then 
gave a welcome to the Archeological Association 
in the name of the Corporation and town; after 
which Mr. Tomline delivered an address distin- 
guished by good-taste and full of good-sense. 
The members of the Congress then proceeded 
to visit the antiquities of the town. The 
most interesting of these are the old houses, 
some of them curious examples of late medieval 
domestic architecture, among which the most 
remarkable is that commonly known as Sparrow’s 
House. It is a fine example of a house of the 
Tudor period, in unusually good preservation, 
adorned with a large amount of sculptured orna- 
ment, and forms a monument greatly admired by 
all visitors. It was purchased, no great length of 
time after its erection, by an Tpewich family of the 
name of Sparrow, in which it has remained until 
quite recently; and hence itsname. Another monu- 
ment of historical interest in Ipswich is the gate- 
way of the College, of which the foundations were 
laid by Cardinal Wolsey in 1529. Christchurch, 
the seat of the Fonnereaus, is another interestin 
old building, presenting large remains of wor 
of the fifteenth century. The churches in general 
presented little more than the ordinary parish 
churches of such towns as Ipswich; one of them, 
the Quay Church, is remarkable as possessing 
what is supposed to be the first sepulchral brass 
in this country—known, from the name of the 
person it commemorates, as the Pounder Brass. 
At the evening meeting Mr. Planché read a r 
“On the Ancient Earls of Suffolk,” ikea Mr. 
Laviere, of the British Museum, gave an account 
of manuscripts relating to Suffolk history contained 
in our great national library. 

On Tuesday morning the Association proceeded 
by rail to Bury St. Edmunds, where they were 
received at the Guildhall by the Mayor and Cor- 
poration, and by Lord Arthur Hervey on the 
part of the Suffolk Archeological Institute, of 
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which he is president. It proved a rainy days 
and, on this account, Mr. Gordon Hills, who was 
to be the cicerone of the day, gave his account of 
the antiquities of the town in the Sessions Court 
before visiting them. Among these, one of the 
most striking was the fine Norman etitraiices 
tower of the ancient abbey, said to have been 
built by Abbot Anselm in the year 1123, 
and, perhaps the most remarkable of all, the 
fine church of St. Mary, a building of the earlier 
part of the fifteenth century, celebrated for the 
extreme beauty of its roof of finely-carved timber, 
Before leaving Bury the archeological visitor's 
complimented the townspeople on the pains which 
they had taken of late for the preservation of the 
ancient monuments they possessed, which con- 
trasted with the carelessness exhibited in many 
other places, and is partly to be ascribed to the 
watchfulness of the Suffolk Archeological Insti- 
tute. Hengrave Hall, a few miles from Ipswich, 
now the seat of the Gages, was next visited—a 
fine example of the mansion of an English gentle- 
man in the reign of Henry VIII., when it was 
built by Sir Thomas Kitson. The little church 
adjoining was only remarkable as possessing one 
of the round towers characteristic of the churches 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, and for its numerous 
monuments of the Kitson family. After the 
return of the excursionists to Ipswich, an evening 
meeting was held, at which Mr. Roberts gave a 
general account of the proceedings of the day. 
This was followed by the reading of a paper 
by Mr. Vere Irving—‘“ On the Camps, Roman 
Roads, Pavements, &c., in Suffolk,” which — 
he considers to possess no camps of the British 
period; but he points out Kentfield, near Eckling, 
as a fine example of a Roman camp, though whence 
he brings his three legions who, he thinks, may 
have occupied it is not clear. Mr. Westhorp of 
Ipswich read an account of the rather curious 
library given to the town by Thomas Smart, one 
of the borough portmen, and now in the care of 
the Corporation. It is rich in early-printed folios— 
some books of great rarity, but mostly of a theo- 
logical character—and contains a few not very 
important manuscripts. The meeting concluded 
with a paper by Mr. T. 8S. Gowing—“ On Suffolk 
Local Etymology.” 

The most interesting excursion of the week was 
no doubt that made on Wednesday to the town 
of Colehester, which presented monuments more 
ancient and imposing in their character than 
those hitherto visited. Here the Association 
met with a hospitable reception from the 
Mayor and Corporation. The Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorne read a short but curious paper 
on the taxation of Colchester at the close of the 
thirteenth century, in which he gave some amus- 
ing illustrations of the domestic condition of the 
townsmen in former times, and especially of the 
small number of goods and materials possessed 
even by a well-to-do housekeeper, and compared 
and contrasted the population of Colchester at 
these two distant periods. The two grand objects 
of interest in Colchester are the extensive remains 
of the Roman wall which surrounded it, with part 
of one of its gateways and the Roman guard- 
room, in viata preservation, and its massive 
castle of the Norman period. The latter has been 
supposed, by very hasty and ill-informed anti- 
quarians, to be itself a Roman building—an opinion 
which was easily negatived by Mr. Hartshorne, in 
a paper which he read on the spot, and in which 
he ascribed the erection of the castle to the 
eleventh century. He considered the nume- 
rous courses of bricks used in this castle to be 
Roman, and to have been obtained from the 
Roman ruins, the style of which had evidently 
been imitated by the Norman builders. The 
attention of the visitors was especially attracted 
to the large and interesting museum, collected in 
a large room within the castle, and rich in the 
most interesting antiquities of the Roman period. 
These are the property partly of the Corporation, 
partly of the Essex Archeological Society, and 

rtly of individuals who had contributed them 
for the occasion. The remains of St. Botolph’s 
Abbey next attracted attention—a mass of rather 
early Norman building, composed also of a mix- 
ture of stone and brick, though the latter is here 
used in a manner somewhat different from that 
observed in the castle. The different churches 
were, as usual, visited in their turn. The inte- 
resting tower of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
which also contains Roman materials, has been 
supposed to be Saxon ; but Mr. Roberts held it to 
be Norman, of rather an early period, and the 
other architectural antiquaries present seemed 
generally to coincide in this opinion, which, how- 
ever, seemed to create a sort of sensation among 
the townsmen, who were very unwilling to believe 
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t they no longer possessed a Saxon church. 

we the visitors left Colchester the Mayor com- 

leted his hospitality by treating them with a very 
satisfactory cold collation. 

At the evening meeting in Ipswich two papers 
were read. The first was by Mr. T. Wright—“ On 
the Manuscript Song-book of an Ipswich Minstrel 
of the Fifteenth Century.” Mr. Wright said 
that this curious and valuable manuscript had 
been found among the municipal records of the 
town of Ipswich, and had been for some time in 
his possession, during which he had printed it. 
The original was, he believed, now in a private 
collection. He gave a history of the minstrel 
craft, tracing it first in the character of the Roman 
mimus, then through the transition aecompany- 
ing the breaking-up of the Roman empire into 
that of the medisval jougleur, or, as it has been 
erroneously written by many modern authors, 

jongleur. The origin of the word minstrel was 
also explained as derived from the Latin ynister, 
a servant, and as becoming rather a mild form of 
the profession of the jougionr, until the minstrel 
became at last degraded into the mere village 
fiddler. He supposed that this book had belonged 
to some professed minstrel, who, for some reason 
or other, had fallen under the lash of municipal 
justices, and that his song-book had been con- 
fiscated and deposited among the town records. 
Mr. Wright then read from his own printed edi- 
tion of this song-book a number of extracts which 
might be considered as illustrative of the manners 
of the people of Ipswich at that time. A large 
ortion of the contents of the volume were carols, 
intended to be chaunted at Christmas and the 
other great religious festivals. Others were of a 
bacchanalian character, and were very character- 
istic of old Ipswich jollity, when the tavern formed 
a very prominent part of men’s every-day life. A 
considerable number of these songs were satires 
on the female sex, who appear at this time to 
have enjoyed but a low moral character, and to 
have also usually frequented the tavern. One of 
them, which he read and commented upon, de- 
scribed, in burlesque and satirical language, the 
meeting and conversation of a party of women at 
what might be assumed to have been an Ipswich 
tavern. A certain number of these songs were 
written in Latin—no doubt imtended for the 
clerical and monastic after-dinner ; and these also 
smelt rather strongly of the tavern. 
A rather lively discussion next arose upon the 
roceedings of the day at Colchester. Mr. 
berts said that he had been misunderstood in 
some of his remarks upon the tower of the church 
of the Holy Trinity, and repeated his opinion 
that it was a Norman building, and had nothing 
of Saxon about it. Mr. Hartshorne coincided in 
the opinion of Mr. Roberts. Mr. T. Wright took 
advantage of the opportunity of making some 
remarks on the masonry in Colchester Castle. 
He differed from Mr. Hartshorne and others in 
believing that the bricks used in the Norman 
building were Norman and not Roman. Churches 
built near important Roman sites often contained 
much Roman material in their construction, but 
it was generally thrown in in mass, whereas there 
was here a arrangement—a clear imitation 
of that of the Roman builders. Now every one 
who attem to break up Roman masonry knows 
what a difficult thing it is to get a brick out entire ; 
and it must have taken a great length of time to 
obtain such a vast collection as was employed in 
the walls of Colchester Castle ; and we know that 
a castle was usually built when it was wanted 
without any such long previous preparation. 
These bricks, moreover, appeared not to him to 
beentirely of Roman make, and he did not observe 
upon them the remains of Roman mortar, which 
he should e to see if they came from previous 
Roman buildings. He quoted an illustration of 
this view of the subject from Matthew Paris’s 
account of the abbots of St. Albans, and ed 
from it that the bricks in the abbey church of St. 
Albans, as well as those at Colchester, were 
Norman. He gave reasons for believing that 
bricks were made by the Saxons and by the Nor- 
mans, and quoted, as other probable examples, 
those in the early chapel at Dover Castle and in 
the ruins of St. Botolph’s at Colchester. One 
or two gentlemen spoke in corroboration of the 
difficulty of detaching Roman bricks in a perfect 
condition from the masonry. Mr. Hartshorne 
said that he thought Mr. Wright’s remarks were 
well worthy of consideration; Mr. Wright had 
mentioned the subject to him that morning 
the spot, and he had afterwards further 
the masonry, and thought that at jeast 
be is, Rapheel 
, Brandon, 
‘of “the Ohurohes ~ of 





Suffolk,” was then read by Mr. Roberts; but it 
was too technical and rather too long for a mixed 
assembly of auditors. 

On Thursday the castle of Framlingham was 
the first object of the excursion. This fine ruin is 
boldly situated on an elevation of the ground, and 
presents a striking icturesque appearance, 
especially from the rad hrc the fields towards 
Dennington, which the visitors took after they 
had finished their examination of it, Mr. Phip- 
son, who read a paper on the history of Fram- 
lingham Castle, made the rather bold statement 
that a Saxon castle stood here so early as the sixth 
century. The present castle, of which little more 
than the shell remains, was built after the middle 
of the twelfth century, and the character of the 
masonry is mostly late Norman, with a few alter- 
ations of more recent date. At an early period it 
was the property of the Bigods, and afterwards 
passed to the family of the Howards, dukes of 
Norfolk. The churches of Framlingham and 
Dennington were also visited and examined, and 
at the latter a paper was read by the rector, the 
Rev. O. Alston, who gave the visitors a very hos- 
pitable entertainment at the rectory. Both are 
fine churches, and present some features of inte- 
rest. At the evening meeting in Ipswich Mr. 
Roberts read a paper on the East-Anglian eccle- 
siastical round towers; and there was a short 
paper by Mr. Phipson on a human heart found 
interred in the church of Holbrook, which he 
supposed to be that of the founder of the church. 
A paper “On Suffolk Emigrants to New Eng- 
land” was communicated by Mr. Clarence 
Hopper, and gave rise to some discussion. 

Friday morning was devoted to the fine old 
mansion of Helmingham, the seat of the Tolle- 
maches, which was built in the reigns of Henry 
VII. and Henry VIII., and remains in a very 
perfect condition. It is remarkable for its fine 
old library, which contains many printed books 
and manuscripts of great value. Among the latter 
is the Anglo-Saxon manuscript from which Daines 
Barrington edited King Alfred’s ‘“ Orosius,” and 
which was for some time supposed to be lost. 
The church is a building of nearly the same date 
asthe house. The present incumbent, Mr. Cardew, 
has recently discovered near the churchyard the 
remains ofan early cemetery—perhaps late Roman 
or Saxon, or both—a part of which was laid open 
for the inspection of the visitors. In the afternoon 
of Friday the Association visited the president, 
Mr. Tomline, M.P., at his beautiful seat at 
Orwell Park, where a very magnificent collation 
was prepared for them ; after which they returned 
to Ipswich to a eonversazione given by the 
Mayor; and next morning, after a shorter excur- 
sion of no great importance, the Congress was 
concluded, and the visitors separated. Next year 
the annual Congress is to take place at Durham, 
from which place a very pressing invitation had 
been received. The meeting at Ipswich has been 
decidedly a successful one—partly owing to the 
earnestness with which it was received in that 
town and in all the places visited, and partly to 
the zealous attention of its President, who dis- 
played the greatest activity during its week of 
excursions. It will beseen that its work consisted 
more in excursions and visits to monuments than 
in the reading of papers ; but perhaps it is in this 
circumstance that its greatest utility consists. 








PROFESSOR KOLLIKER ON DARWIN’S 
THHORY OF THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
[SECOND NOTICE. } 


yW* have already shown that the principles 
which Darwin regards as governing the 
production of organisms have not been happily 
chosen; and we may now raise the question 
whether anything better can be set in their place. 
No one will approach such a difficult subject ex- 
cept with the utmost caution, and I therefore 
state beforehand, most decidedly, that we must 
not expect in this case to arrive at certainties, but 
only at possibilities and suppositions. 

It seems to me that the notion of a creation of 
organisms en bloc as perfect forms does not 
deserve discussion ; consequently the following 
possibilities remain :-— 

I, All organisms have been produced indepen- 
dently from different germs, each of which 
developed itself into a particular typical form. 
This may be ealled the theory of creation by spon- 
taneous generation. 

IL. wt on one or a few a 
were se and independently, an 
ties Eheoaill the rest have origi by further 
development. ‘This we 
vreation by secondany generation 
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Hones seeondary generation may have taken 
' A. By slow metamorphosis, in accordance with 
the principle of natural selection laid down by 
Darwin. 

B. By gradual or sudden changes, under the ope- 
ration of alaw of development governing the whole 
of nature (theory of heterogeneous reproduction), 

Professor Kdlliker then discusses these possi. 
bilities seriatim. 

Tasoky oF SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 

The existence of an organic material susceptible 
of development being presupposed, we may 
assume the formation in it of cells and cell-strue- 
tures, which might become further developed inde- 
pendently of each other, in the manner of eggs 
and germs, to produce various forms of organiza- 
tion. Such a development can only be imagined 
as taking place in a fluid medium, and might pos- 
sibly have induced the formation of the lower 
marine animals, and afterwards of Fishes and 
Amphibia. But how can we conceive the deve- 
lopment of the land animals—such as Insects, 
Birds, and Mammalia—in this manner? If the 
course of development of a mammal, for example, 
were the same as in sexual reproduction, its de- 
velopment would be impossible, as it would be 
destitute of a placenta, and of the necessary nutri- 
tive matter. It only remains for us to suppose 
that the mode of development must have been 
different. Assuming the most favourable condi- 
tions, we have two possibilities to choose from :— 
(1) that the germ evolved itself at once into the 
perfect mammal, or (2) that the mammal at- 
tained its permanent form very gradually by pass- 
ing through intermediate stages. 

In the first case we have to imagine a colossal 
primordial germ, around which a shell must be 
formed; the whole might then stand in shallow 
water until the development, in accordance with 
the type of Birds and true Reptiles, of a young 
animal large enough to take care of itself imme- 
diately after breaking through the shell--some- 
what in the manner of the young of existing 
snakes and lizards. This notion was first invented 
by Oken ; but it departs so widely from anything 
within the range of our experience that it pro- 
bably never found any adherents, and is hardly 
likely to do so, unless, indeed, R. Wagner thinks 
of taking it up, as he has lately expressed the 
opinion that a germ-stock composed of cells may 
have been the starting-point of the creation of all 
organisms. But, as R. Wagner has judiciously 
avoided explaining how the Mammalia, and higher 
animals in general, were detached from such a 
germ-stock, 1 presume that he will not object to 
our abstaining from subjecting this imaginary 
germ-stock to any further critical examination. 

In the place of the first-mentioned possibility, 
Karl Snell of Jena (Die Schipfung des Menschen, 
1863) has quite recently proposed the second, at 
least with reference to man; but it is not easy to 
ascertain from the work of this savant his precise 
conception of the nature of this gradual evolution. 
He refers to the larval life of Insects, and.seems to 
imagine that man (and consequently alsothe other 
Mammalia) has lived for a long period under cer- 
tain embryonal forms. But, as none of these 
forms is of such a nature that it would be capable 
of independent existence, Snell supposes that a 
mammalian germ furnished in the first place (1) 
an ichthyic form, which then (2) passed into a 
batrachian form, and (3) finally produced a mam- 
mal. Snell thinks that man lived and propagated 
for a long, long period—indeed, through many 
seons—inthe primitive forms ; and he has extremely 
original notions of these early ancestors of the 
human race. Although resembling animals in 
their structure, they were nevertheless no animals ; 
and he supposes that they were distinguished 
especially by their look and expression, which 
gave them a character “attractive, mysteriously 
anticipatory, and profound”! Although an oppo- 
nent of Darwin’s theory that man has been pro- 
duced from animals by natural selection, he never- 
theless supposes that both human and animal 
forms have originated from one and the same 
main race, and that the boundary between man 
and animals did not originally exist. 

This possibility, like the former one, departs so | 
widely from any basis of fact furnished by the 
existing modes of development, and at the same 
time leads to such absurdities, that no one is likely 
to feel any inclination to adopt it. If the second 
theory, according to which all creatures have been 
aa from one or a few primitive forms, can 

brought more into aceordance with observa- 
‘tion, we shall certainly be inelimed to give it the 
spteference; and this, in fact, appears-to be the 
case, although not in respect to the Darwinian 
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theory, which we have already shown to be some- 
q@hat unsatisfactory, but to that which I have 


designated as 
Tur THEORY OF HETEROGENEOUS REPRODUCTION. 


The fundamental idea of this hypothesis is ¢hat, 
under the influence of a general law of develop- 
ment, organisms produce other different ones from 
germs generated by them. 

This might be effected— Moh : 

1. By the fecundated ovum passing into higher 
forms during its development under particular 
circumstances, and : 

2. By the primitive and subsequent organisms 

oducing other organisms from germs or ova 
without fertilization (Parthenogenesis). 

There are facts which show that these supposi- 
tions are not dpriori to be rejected as untenable ; 
and, among these, I give the first place to 

1. Alternation of generations, in which higher 
animals pass through forms agreeing with certain 
simple types, and do not originate from these by 
direct metamorphosis, but are produced by an act 
of asexual reproduction, in which the procreant 
zooid (nurse) does not necessarily perish. It is, 
however, especially in certain forms of the alter- 
nation of generations, taken in connexion with the 
rest of the history of reproduction in those sec- 
tions of the animal kingdom in which they occur, 
that my hypothesis of heterogeneous reproduction 
finds a strong support—namely, those occurring 
in the Hydrozoa (Huxley). 

Among the Hydrozoa there are three nearly 
allied, but still different types—namely, the 
Hydroid Polypes (including the Siphonophora) 
and the simpler and the higher Medusse—certain 
genera and species of which lead an independent 
life, whilst others are connected by the closest 
developmental ties. Thus the Hydra is a fully- 
developed independent form, increasing by gemmee 
and ova, and possessing no relation to the Meduse. 
Another creature resembling Hydra, the so-called 
Hydra tuba, is, on the contrary, only a stage 
(Seyphistoma) in the development of certain of 
the higher Medusee (Aurelia, Cyanea, Chrysaora, 

Cassiopeia, Cephea) which it produces by gemma- 
tion. Certain Campanularide, Sertularide, and 
Tubularide propagate in the ordinary way by ova 
produced in simple sexual individuals which differ 
entirely from Meduse ; in others, and also in the 
Siphonophora, these reproductive individuals 
more or less resemble Medusze; in others they 
detach themselves and live as free sexual animals ; 
and, finally, some such Polypes produce by gemma- 
tion, in peculiarly aborted individuals, several 
creatures of the form of simple Meduse, which, 
becoming detached, lead an independent existence 
and form sexual products from which Polypes are 
again produced. But, asthereare Hydroid Polypes 
which produce Polypes from ova, so are there 
also Meduse (ASquoride, Aginide, Trachyne- 
mide, and Geryonids) the ova of which produce 
only Meduse ; and, again, many of the simpler 
Meduse, besides polypiform nurses produced from 


Ova, furnish also Meduse by direct gemmation. 


Glancing over the whole series of known facts 
ing these animals, we cannot avoid the 
thought that a creative act has taken place, and 
robably is still going on, in them such as I have 
enominated heterogeneous reproduction—namely, 
id Polypes are producing simpler and 
higher Meduse ; for, from thesimple Polypes, which 
propagate directly by eggs, up to the Meduse, 
which are likewise inne Tmneasdlately from eggs, 
there is an almost continuous series of transitional 
forms of reproduction. 

Next to the Hydrozoa, the Echinodermata de- 
‘serve to be mentioned as examples of alternation 
of generations, especially on account of the re- 
markable forms of the larve, which may very 
readily be compared with simple animal forms 
once capable of leading an independent life. 
Nevertheless, the position of these larve is very 
different from that of the polypoid nurses of the 
simpler Medus®, and they rather resemble the 
ta of the higher forme; at an 

» It cannot be regarded as impossible that sue 
larvee capable of sexual reprotnetion may have 
once existed, and the more ‘when we consider that 
propagation by alternation of generatious is by no 
means universal among the Hehinodermata, and 
that there are species (Ophiolepis squamata, 
Asteracdnthion Miilleri, Echinaster spec.), which 

duce young star-fishes directly from their Ova. 
is fact appears to me to be especially favourable 
to the notion that we are here witnesses to a creative 
act still advancing towards completion ; because, 
accordin re oe a observations, in other 
of Ophiolepis and Asteracanthion reproduc- 
‘Gon by latve takes ‘place, ha 
resemble those exhibited by ‘the Meditse. 
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In the third place we may mention the nurses 
of the Trematode worms. By the circumstance 
that some of them at any rate produce similar 
nurses before they form Cercaris, these seem to 
indicate that possibly they were once independent 
forms. 

2. We have certainly no facts directly proving 
that the fertilized ovum of an animal is capable of 
being developed into a higher form; but the 
owen of such a process taking place cannot 

doubted, as the embryos of the larger groups 
of animals are exceedingly similar in appearance. 
Thus not only are all mammalian embryos most 
strikingly similar in their early stages; but they 
also approach very closely to those of Birds and 
Reptiles. For example, a mammalian embryo need 
only make a little step in one direction or another 
to produce a different form, acquiring a larger 
skull, a greater amount of brain, &c. Above all, 
however, it must be remarked that, in animals 
which undergo a metamorphosis, the larvee of cer- 
tain inferior animal forms are extremely similar in 
appearance; and it therefore does not appear 
improbable that the ovum of a Perennibranchiate 
Amphibian might produce either a Triton or Sala- 
mander, or atailless form. Moreover, by a retro- 
gression or arrest of development, or by the exces- 
sive evolution of particular parts, embryos may 
acquire forms corresponding with those of other 
organisms of the same class. A microcephalous 
prognathous human embryo, for example, exhibits 
@ simian type. 

In conclusion, we may call attention to the two 
following facts, which show that an ovuin does 
not necessarily always develop the same form :—1. 
It is well-known that in many animals the males 
and females are very different—so different, indeed, 
that, if they did not constitute the sexes of the 
same species, they would often have to be placed 
in different genera, or even in different families. 
2. In the insects which form colenies even three 
different forms— namely, males, females, and 
workers (aborted females)—are produced from the 
eggs ; and, amongst the ants, the workers may pre- 
sent very diverse forms. 

These remarks will suffice to show that, among 
the possible theories of creation, that of hetero- 
geneous reproduction agrees most closely with 
our present knowledge. If we admit this mode of 
pel ment we may assume either one or several 

rimitive forms, perhaps one for the invertebrate 
and one for the vertebrate animals; but these are 
suppositions which I will not further discuss at 
present. Each primitive form must have pos- 
sessed the faculty of developing itself in various 
directions. It would first furnish species; and 
these would produce genera, which might go on 
constantly diverging more and more, so as, by 
degrees, to cause the establishment of families and 
larger groups. 

It will be seen that the hypothesis set up by me 
is very similar to Darwin's, as I also seek to 
derive the different forms of animals directly from 
each other. Nevertheless, my hypothesis of the 
origin of organisms by heterogeneous reproduction 
differs essentially from the Darwinian hh pothesis 
by the entire omission of the principle of beneficial 
varieties and their natural selection; a my 
fundamental idea is that the production of the 
entire organized world is founded upon a great 
plan of evolution, which constantly impels the 
simpler forms towards more and more complicated 
developments. How this law acts, what taflisenste 
guide the development of the eggs and germs 
and impel them constantly into new forms, it is 
of course impossible for me to say: but I have at 
least the great analogy of tne alternation of gene- 
rations in my favour. Ifa Bipinnaria, a Brachio- 
laria, or a Pluteus is ceptte of producing so 
different a creature as the Echinoderm—if a hydri- 
form polype produces the higher Medusa, and the 
worm-like Trematode-nurse forms the totally diffe- 
rent Cercaria in its interior, it cannot appear to be 
impossible that the ovum or the ciliated embryo 
of a sponge, under particular conditions, might 
become a hydriform polype or the embryonic 
Medusa an Echinoderm. 

Another difference between Darwin’s hypothesis 
and mine is, that I assume many changes per 
saltum, although without laying the main stress 
upon them, as I am not inclined to assert that the 

eneral law of evolution, regarded by me as the 
Fntodstion of the origin of organisms, and which 
is manifested solely in reproduction, may not act 
in such a manner that from one form others may 
be produced very gradually. I rather regard this 
point as suitable for furthér discussion ; and, in 
connexion therewith, I will call attention to the 
following consi ions :— { 

Tf we assc:me that my general law of evolution « 





their transition into new forms is quite slow and 
gradual, giving origin, at first, only to varieties, 
and afterwards to species, we, in point of fact, | 
ourselves upon Darwin’s standpoint, and subject 
ourselves to all the objections which may be — 
against his hypothesis from this side, especi y; 
1st, that no gradual production of one species from 
another has been demonstrated ; 2nd, that no tran- 
sition from one animal form to another is known in 
geological periods ; and, 3rd, that we are acquainted 
with no varieties which, like species, produce an 
infertile progeny. Moreover, it may, perhaps, be 
said with justice that, on the supposition of a 
gradual development of species and wepeinn even 
those enormous periods of time occupied in the 
formation of the earth’s crust could hardly be 
sufficient. 

If, however, we follow out the notion that the 
transition from organism to organism has taken 
place more per saltum—so that, for instance, a 
primitive organism produced creatures related to 
each other as species, or, perhaps, even presenting 
still greater differences—we gain the following 
advantages :— 

First, and upon this I lay most stress, we have a 
support for this theory in certain phenomena of 
the alteration of generations, of which, at least 
with reference to its more remarkable forms, we 
may even say that it becomes intelligible only when 
we bring it into connexion with a theory of creation 
of this kind. 

2. The deficiency of transitional forms between 
species and genera does not affect us. 

3. The conditions of reproduction are placed in 
a new light. In the first place, we are no longer 
troubled by the fact that varieties are always fertile 
inter se; and, in the second place, we can under- 
stand why some species are fertile and others not— 
a fact which can no longer be doubted. If species 
in creative action furnish species, these will be 
capable of fertile interbreeding ; but, on the other 
hand, it is conceivable that this power afterwards 
ceases. 

4, Such a mode of creation will certainly involve 
a long period of time, but not a period exceeding 
all probability. 

Although this theory appears to possess many 
advantages over its rivals, I do not overlook the 
fact that there is something doubtful about the 
assumption that creatures which propagate by 
ova are able to produce other forms, however 
nearly allied to them, directly from the egg—that, 
for example, a marsupial organism might produce 
a rodent, a carnivore, or a low form of quadru- 
manous animal, or the latter a higher form of the 
same group. Nevertheless, there is no impossi- 
bility involved in such an assumption, as may be 
best shown by the example of the Perennibran- 
chiata and Batrachia; and I confess that, as the 
development of the lower animals so decidedly 

ints to such a mode of origin, I am at present 
inclined to follow it, without, however, feelin 
called upon to pronounce a perfectly definite an 
final opinion at once. Iam consequently decidedly 
against the principle laid down by Darwin for the 
explanation of the conversion of one organism into 
another, although I do not consider that the 
mode of development advocated by him can be 
represented @ priori as impossible. 

If I am to express my opinion as to the position 
of man in relation to the animal kingdom, it is 
shortly this—that I find it impossible to assign 
him an exclusive place either in a corporeal or 
intellectual point of view. If the fundamental 
ideas supposititiously established by me be correct, 
man also must follow them. It is true that, if we 

are the cultivated Indo-germanie man with 

the highest Mammalia, the gap, not only in the 
intellectual, but even in the corporeal sphere, is so 
great that we can easily understand the general 
unwillingness to assert that man and certain 
mammals, such as the highest a stand in a 
genetic relation to each other. But, if we take 
the uncivilized prognathous Australian or Bush- 
man, whose y may almost be denominated 
brutal, whose was tt phenomena are of the lowest 
e, the is no means so great; and a 
arom Pse oorith such a being is not exactly 
flattering to ourselves. And who can say that the 
most anthropomorphous of known living apes— 
the gorilla, the chimpanzee, and the orang—are 
actually the most similar Mammalia to our race 
that ever existed, or that there were not formerly 
some races of men lower and more brutal than 
now known? uently, although I 
should hesitate to say that gorilla probably 
produced man, I cannot avoid stating distinctly 
that, if the law of creation which I have here 
endeavoured to sketch as possible should ° 
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THE KEW AND LISBON MAGNETOGRAMS. 


HANKS to the present advanced state of pho- 
T y and of the arts connected with it, 
but especially of photo-lithography, it is now pos- 
sible to lay before scientific men impressions of 
the records of self-recording instruments in the 
production of which light has been the sole agent 
employed, all the uncertainty which accompanies 
the most perfect copies produced in the ordinary 
manner being thus avoided. 

The success of thé self-recording magnetographs 
in operation at the Kew gr carer | since the 
beginning of 1858 was so decided that, in the 
autumn of 1862, Seflor Capello, the principal ob- 
server in the national Portuguese Observatory, 
was despatched with instructions to procure in 
Great Britain a set of self-recording magneto- 
graphs after the pattern of those in use at Kew. 
These instruments have been in regular operation 
since the beginning of July 1863. Recently, as 
our readers have been already informed, Sejior 
Capello forwarded copies of some of the Lisbon 
curves to Mr. Balfour Stewart, superintendent of 
the Kew Observatory ; and it was soon seen that a 
comparison of the corresponding curves of the two 
observatories was likely to lead to interesting 
results, and also to confirm what had already 
been arrived at by General Sabine without the aid 
of photography. The preliminary paper on these 
results, communicated tothe Royal Society by Sefior 
Capello and Mr. Stewart, has already been noticed. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Galton, one of the 
members of the Kew Committee, who has availed 
himself of the process in another branch of science, 
photo-lithography has been pressed into the ser- 
vice for the preservation and distribution of some 
of the most interesting photographic curves. 

The magnetograms, the publication of which 
has been aided bya t from the Royal Society, 
consist of eighteen sheets, which have been exe- 
cuted very successfully by Mr. James Ramage of 
Portobello, near Edinburgh. 

These records are not fitted to give absolutely 
the direction or intensity of the terrestrial mag- 
netic force for any moment, but rather to exhibit 
the changes which take place upon the elements 
of this force from moment to moment. Now, since 
the disturbing or change-producing force may be 
in any direction, it is necessary and sufficient to 
know thve-value of the resolved components of this 
force in three directions at right angles to one 
another. We have thus three elements to deter- 
mine, which are furnished by three magnetographs 
—viz., the declination, horizontal force, and ver- 
tical force magnetographs. 

The first of these measures the disturbing force 
which acts upon the-needle in direction magnetic 
east and west; the second that in direction mag- 
netic north and south; while the third measures 
the vertical component of the disturbing force. 

In all the curves the progress in time is from 
left to right, and the times are measured along a 
zero line which accompanies each curve ; the pre- 
cise moments of commencement and termination 
being given in Kew and Lisbon mean time. In 
addition to this the Lisbon curves furnish the 
time corresponding to certain points near the 
middle of each curve. 

In the Kew curves increasing ordinates denote 
decreasing westerly declination, decreasing hori- 
zontal and vertical force; but, in the Lisbon 
curves, increasing ordinates denote an increase in 
these three elements. 

In order to compare together a Kew and Lisbon 
curve, it is therefore necessary to turn one of the 
curves upside down and view the trace through 
the paper ; and, in addition to this, the time-scale 
is not the same for the two curves; but these 
differences, while they detract from the striking 
appearance of the result obtained, do not in the 
least diminish its scientific value. 

The astronomical day has been adhered to in 


‘dating the Kew curves, and the civil day in 


dating the Lisbon ones ; but any perplexity which 
this mi Seutatlaintieig edn betahel by, the abe 
of similar letters of the alphabet to denote corre- 


Pm ne dg The figures made use of explain 


When the horizontal force curves for the two 
are com in the way just 
eowetedevies t ta of the two upside 
down—a remarkable similarity in appearance will 
be noticed between the two curves. E i 





rapid of the nature of peaks and hollows, 
occur cimultaneously and in the same direction 
for both places. Finally, when the vertical force 
curves are compared together as above, there will 
be found little or no likeness in the general 
appearance of the curves; nevertheless small 
and rapid changes, of the nature of peaks and 
hollows, are simultaneous, but in opposite direc- 
tions for the two places. 

If we now compare together a Lisbon vertical 
force curve and a Lisbon declination curve for the 
same day, it will be found that a hollow of the 
first always corresponds to a peak of the second, 
and vice versd, also that a nearly invariable pro- 
portion between the simultaneous changes of 
these two elements is preserved. This denotes 
apparently that there is only one disturbing force 
which acts on these two elements ; while, on the 
other hand, there are at least two independent 
disturbances which affect the horizontal force. 
Such comparisons as these, rendered at last pos- 
sible by photolithography, are eloquent of the 
vast progress which may be anticipated when a 
complete network of magnetical observatories 
shall have been established. The following are 
the necessary constants for an exact comparison 
of the traces taken at the two places :-— 





Kew. LisBon, 
7 “ °Q ’ “ 


Longitude . . . «- 18 47W.| 9 8 19W. 
Latitude * * . _ . 28 6 N. 38 8 13 N. 
Magnetic declination ai 15 W./;21 9 W. 
oid nanitle ‘tiie mi)” pie 
‘0’ magnetic force P 4 
English units . ‘ 7 10°3 97 
Declination etograph 
vaneeee inchia Enelish | 0°024 0°040 


Horizontal force magneto- 0041" 
graph value of one inch in 0044 0°022¢ 
nglish units . 


Vertical force magneto- 
ph value of one inch in 0°0%4 0°026 
English units k ee 











* Before 28th Dec., 1863. + After 28th Dec., 1868. 








AERIAL TIDES. 


Ave the papers recently presented to the 

Royal Societyis one bearing the above title, 
by Mr. Pliny Chase, which should be of great 
interest to our meteorological readers. Following 
up the remarkable coincidence between the theo- 
retical effects of rotation and the actual results of 
barometrical observation pointed out by him some 
time ago,* and the discovery by General Sabine of 
the diurnal variation of the barometer ascribable 
to the action of the moon, he now attempts to 
define more precisely some of the most important 
effects of lunar action on our atmosphere. 

“ The popular belief in the influence of the moon 
on the weather, which antedates all historical re- 
cords, has received at various times a certain 
degree of philosophical sanction. ' Herschel and 
others have attempted partially to formulate that 
influence by empirical laws, but the actual charac- 
ter of the lunar wave that is daily rolled over our 
heads appears never to have been investigated. 

“Major-General Sabine showed that the moon 
produces a diurnal variation of the barometer 
amounting to about ‘006 of an inch at St. Helena, 
which is nearly equivalent to 4, of the average 
daily variation. This would indicate a tidal wave 
of rather more than 1 foot for each mile that we 
ascend above the earth’s surface, or from 3 to 6 
feet near the summits of the principal mountain- 
chains. It is easy to believe that the rolling of 
such a wave over the broken surface of the earth 
may exert a very important influence on the 
atmospheric and magnetic currents, the deposition 
of moisture, and other meteorological phenomena. 
As the height of the wave varies with the chang- 
ing phases of the moon,t its effect must likewise 
vary in accordance with mathematical laws, the 
proper study of which must evidently form an 
important branch of meteorological science. 

“ Besides this daily wave there appears to be a 
much larger, but hitherto undetected, weekly 
wave. M. Fl ,t an astronomer at Viviers, 
in France, extended his researches through a whole 
lunar cycle, from October 19, 1808, to October 18, 
1827, and he inferred from his observations :— 

“1. That, in a synodical revolution of the moon, 
the barometer rises ly from the second 
octant, when it is the lowest, to the second quad- 
rature, when it is the highest, and then descends 
to the second octant. 

“2. That the varying declination of the moon 
modifies her influence, the barometer being higher 
in the northern lunistice than in the southern. 








“The more recent and more complete observa- 
tions at St. Helena give somewhat different results, 
which serve to confirm the natural, d priori con. 
viction that there are two maxima and two 
minima in each month. The means of three 
years’ hourly observations indicate the existence 
of waves which produce in the first quarter a 
barometric effect of +*004 in., in the second quar. 
ter of —‘016 in., in the third quarter of + ‘018 in., 
and in the fourth quarter of —°006 in.—results 
which appear to be precisely accordant, in their 
general features, with those which would be 
naturally anticipated from the combination of the 
cumulative action of the moon’s attraction with 
the daily wave of rotation, and the resistance of 
the ether. 

“One peculiarity of the lunar aérial wave de- 
serves attention, for the indirect confirmation that it 
lends to the rotation theory of the aérobaric tides, 
and the evidence it furnishes of opposite tidal 
effects, which require consideration in all investi- 
gations of this character. When the daily lunar 
tides are highest, their pressure is greatest, the 
lunar influence accumulating the air directly 
under the meridian, so as to more than compen- 
sate for the diminished weight consequent upon 
its ‘lift.’ But, in the general aérial fluctuations, 
as we have seen heretofore, and also in the weekly 
tides which we are now considering, a high wave 
is shown by a low barometer, and vice versd. The 
daily blending of heavy and light waves produces 
oscillations which are indicated by the alternate 
rise and fall of the barometer and thermometer at 
intervals of two or three days. 

““M. Flangergues’s observations at perigee and 
apogee seem to show that a portion of the move- 
ment of the air by the moon is a true lift, which, 
like the lift of rotation, must probably exert an 
influence on the barometer. Oncomparing the daily 
averages at each of the quadratures and syzygies [ 
found the difference of temperature too slight to 
warrant any satisfactory inference ; but a similar 
comparison of the hourly averages, at hours when 
the sun is below the horizon, gave such results as 
I anticipated, as will be seen by a reference to the 
following 

TABLE OF BAROMETRIC AND THERMOMETRIC 

MEANS AT THE Moon’s CHANGEs. 





Moon’s Phase. 


Thermometer. 


Weekly Tides. 
Daily Tides. 


Average Height 
of Barometer 
in inches 
Height of Tides. | 
Daily Height of 
Thermometer at 
12 Pim 
Thermometer at 
4A.M, 





Full. . . . | 28270 | —o115 67°67 
Srd Quarter . | 28°289 | +°0065 61°68 
New. . . .| 28°282 | +°0005 61°65 ; 59°716 
Ist Quarter . | 28°286 | +0044} -ooe7 | 16s | 60°87 |so'ees 


“In obtaining the above averages I was obliged 
to interpolate for such + easy as took place on 
Sundays or holidays, when no observations were 
taken. The interpolation, however, does not 

the general result, and on some accounts 

the Table is more satisfactory than if the obser- 

vations had been made with special reference to 

the determination of the lunar influences, accom- 

anied, as such a reference would very likely have 
by a bias to some particular theury. 

“The thermometric and barometric averages 
show a general correspondence in the times of 
the monthly maxima and minima, the corre- 
spondence being most marked and uniform at 
midnight, when the air is most removed from the 
direct heat of the sun, and we might, therefore, 
reasonably expect to find the strongest evidences 
of the relations of temperature to lunar attraction. 

“ By taking the difference between the successive 
weekly tides we readily obtain the amount of 
barometric effect in each quarter. The ave 
effect is more than three times as great in the 
third and fourth quarters as in the remaining 
half-month—a fact which suggests interesting 
inquiries as to the amount of tulleenes attributable 
to varying centrifugal force, solar conjunction or 
opposition, temperature, &c. 

“‘ Although, as in the ocean tides, there are two 
simultaneous corresponding waves on opposite 
sides of the earth, those waves are not of equal 
magnitude, the barometer being uniformly higher 
when the moon is on the inferior meridian, and 
its attraction is therefore exerted in the same 
direction as the earth’s, than when it is on the 
superior meridian, and the two attractions are 
mutually opposed. Some of the views of those 
who are not fully satisfied with the prevailing 

of the ocean tides derive a partial confir- 
mation from this fact. 


5 5 F Height of Lunar- 
8 &. 
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“T find, therefore, marked evidences of the same 
lunar action on the atmosphere as on the ocean, 
the combination of its attraction with that of the 
sun producing both in the air and water spring 
tides at the syzyeies and neap tides at the quadra- 
tures; and I believe that the most important 
normal atmospheric changes may be explained by 
the following theory :— ; 

“The attraction- and rotation-waves, as will be 
readily seen, have generally opposite values, the 
luni-solar wave being—Descending, from 0° to 
90°* and° from 180 to 270°—Ascending, from 90° 
to 180° and from 270° to 0°; while the rotation- 
wave is—Ascending, from 330° to 60° and from 
150° to 240°—Descending, from 60° to 150° and 
from 240° to 330°. From 60° to 90° and from 
240° to 270°, both waves are descending, while 
from 150° to 18° and from 330° to 360° both are 
ascending. In consequence of this change of 
values, besides the principal maxima and minima 
at the syzygies and quadratures, there should be 
secondary maxima and minimat at about 60° in 
advance of those points. 

“The confirmation of these theoretical inferences 
by the St. Helena observations appears to me to 
be quite as remarkable as that of my primary 
hypothesis. If we arrange those observations in 
accordance with the moon’s position, and take the 
average daily height of the barometer, we obtain 
the following 

TaBLE OF THE LuNAR Barometric TIDES. 














Mean Daily Height of the Barometer at St. 
Helena, 28 inches + the numbers in the Table. 
a A 
sition. 
1844. 1845. 1846. pF 
oO 
0 *2621 “8020 2701 “2781 
15 “2650 *3058 “2693 “2800 
30 “2707 "3158 “2707 *2856 
45 “2691 *3165 *2688 “2848 
60 *2625 “3077 “2688 “2797 
75 *2682 *3093 "2783 2853 
*2667 "3184 *2800 *2884 
105 *2593 *3170 °2721 “2828 
120 *2505 "3124 2686 “2802 
135 2677 “3099 *2691 *2822 
150 2712 “8118 “2715 2818 
165 2710 *3104 “2735 2850 
180 2621 *3020 2701 2781 














* Since the tabular numbers represent the semiazes of the 
barometric curve, and not the simple ordinates, the values 
for 0° and 80° are the same. 


“This Table shows :— 

“1. That the average of the three years cor- 
responds precisely with the theory, except in the 
secondary maximum, which is one day late. 

“2. That the primary maximum occurred at the 
quadratures in 1845 and 1846, and one day earlier 
in 1844. 

“3, That the primary minimum occurfed at the 
syayies in 1844 and 1845, and one day later in 


“4, That 1846 was a disturbed year; and, if it 
were omitted from the Table, each of the remain- 
ing years, as well as the average, would exhibit an 
entire correspondence with theory, except in the 
primary maximnm of 1844. 

“5, That 1845 was a normal year, the primary 
and secondary maxima and minima all corre- 
one with theory, both in position and relative 
Vv ue.”’ 








ZANTEDESCHI ON THE CAUSE OF DEW 
AND HOAR-FROST. 


Ww give the following extract from an interesting 
article printed in a recent number of Father 
Secchi’s Bullettino Meteorologico. It is remarked 
that “the increase in thetemperature of the air near 
the earth at night, when the sky becomes suddenly 

t, is a fact inconsistent with Mr. Well’s 
hypothesis. This phenomenon, more apparent 
towards the zenith, was believed to be produced 
partly from the clouds reflecting back again upon 
the earth the heat radiating from it, and partly 
from the emission of the heat contained in these 
clouds themselves. M. Belli says that on cloudy 
nights the greater part. of the heat rising from the 
earth is returned to it in this manner, and that, to 
compensate for the very small quantity of heat 


descending through space, a much ter quanti 
heeled hoes ee Gente eee 


from the clouds themselves, especially 
at times when they are very dense and passing 
through a warm atmosphere. Dr. Fusinieri has 
de that this explanation does not hold good. 

tly, because clouds heat the air, and not the 
upper stratum of the soil, however thin it may 
be ; secondly, because the air increases in heat in 
Re ae Sin: meer the ground, when the sky 


mes overcast, and cools in exactly an inverse 








ratio as the clouds are dispersed ; and, thirdly, 
because the air under a cloudy sky acquires in 
a few seconds as many degrees of heat as it 
had lost during an interval of several hours; 
whilst the downward radiation of the heat 
would merely keep the air at the same tempera- 
ture that it possessed previous to the gathering of 
the clouds, and any heat contained in the clouds 
themselves, and discharged upon the earth, could 
never produce an effect so sudden and remarkable. 
Dr. Fusinieri, therefore, concluded that there 
must exist some other cause than these nocturnal 
radiations, independent of both the earth and the 
clouds, and centred in the air itself. To throw 
some light upon this, Dr. Fusinieri one fine, calm 
night placed several thermometers at different 
heights from the ground, hanging a covering a 
little above the highest, that he might ascertain 
if this experiment produced a similar effect to that 
already witnessed by the appearance of clouds. 
That under the shade of a tree, and more especi- 
ally in a wood, bodies as well as the air cool much 
less rapidly than when entirely exposed, was a 
fact already known. But in this case the covering 
was constant; and Dr. Fusinieri was anxious to 
compare the effects of a movable cover with those 
produced by clouds. From his experiments it 
was discovered that these thermometers registered 
in less than fifteen minutes twice as many degrees 
of heat as they had lost in two hours; 
and therefore he was convinced his cover 
acted in the same manner as the clouds. 
In the second place he found that the heat was 
greatest at the surface of the earth, and diminished 
gradually as he ascended. Had his apparatus 
merely reflected the rays of heat emitted from the 
ground, the thermometers, and the air, it would 
simply have had the effect of keeping the atmo- 
sphere at a constant temperature ; but, since a far 
greater intensity of heat had been produced by 
his umbrella-like covering, it was evident that 
such an effect could not be the result of the reflec- 
tion of those rays. The covering could not con- 
tain any caloric proper to itself, since it had pre- 
viously been held extended, and consequently was 
basen’ f with the dew and humidity, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Well’s hypothesis, would have made it 
colder than the surrounding air. Fifteen minutes 
after the covering had been removed it was found 
that the thermometers had lost more heat than 
they had gained in the same time when under the 
umbrella. According to these experiments, the 
diminution in heatafterthe thermometers had been 
uncovered was quicker than the increase when they 
were first put under the apparatus; which cannot 
in any way be explained by radiation. And, more- 
over, it was discovered that the lowest thermometer, 
when the covering had been removed, had lost in 
the same time more heat than any of the others, 
which clearly proves that this rapid cooling could 
not have been produced by caloric radiation into 
space. With a view to explain this phenomenon, 
Dr. Fusinieri, whose views are borne out by the 
opinions and repeated experiments of Signor 
. Zantedeschi, affirms that the nocturnal vapours 
rising from the earth, a source warmer than the 
air through which they pass, condense progres- 
sively the higher they ascend; but a_ fluid 
rendered specifically lighter than air by its ex- 
cessive temperature does not lose the heat em- 
ployed in its ascension ; whereas the temperature 
of a fluid must equalize itself with that of the 
surrounding atmosphere directly its ascension is 
obstructed. Hence it is seen that nocturnal 
vapour, ascending from the earth, and arrested by 
means of an extended surface, must of necessity 
heat the air and all immediate bodies more than 
if its ascension had not been impeded. And, in 
the same manner, when this obstruction is with- 
drawn, and the vapour is allowed to ascend, the 
surrounding cold air will rush into the space that 
had been heated, and effect the rapid decrease in 
the temperature observed. M. Zantedeschi then 
asks, Will this explanation hold good when we 
apply it to the heat produced by the overshadow- 
ing of a cloud at a great distance from the earth 
instead of a coverlet within a few yards of its 
surface ? and remarks that similar effects ought 
to proceed from similar causes. Both the night 
tok day exhalations are universally admitted to 
ascend as far as the cloudy regions. And the 
clouds will consequently arrest every vapour in 
its upward course. The highest of these ex- 
halations, and therefore the first to come 
into contact with the clouds, will impede the 
of the one immediately beneath it, and 

so on till at last they rest on the earth itself. 
Thus these vapours, continually pouring from the 
ground, and unable to employ their excess of 
temperature as a means of ascent, are bound to 
impart it to the surrounding atmosphere. And 
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this, conjointly with the fact that clouds diminish 
the nocturnal evaporations of the globe, may be 
considered as oxplnndhdey that the increase in 
temperature produced by an overcast sky at night 
is caused by the earth itself. 

“From the summit of the Apennines M. Zante- 
deschi has often observed the valley of the Po 
filled with mists ascending as high as the clouds, 
and above these latter the most transparent atmo- 
sphere conceivable, Now the presence of these 
clouds impede the descent of cold currents of air 
existing in a still higher region. Two causes, 
therefore, concur in — the above pheno- 
mena. The increased temperature being derived 
from the obstruction of the ascent of the heated 
vapours, and of the descent of cold currents of 
air; whereas the equally sudden decrease of heat 
would be caused by contrary effects: the precipi- 
tation of cold draughts, and suspension of the 
temperature of ascending vapours.” 





Errata.—In p. 168, in the account of the Folio Shake- 
speares in the temporary museum of the Archeological 
Institute at Warwick, read “that belo g to A. J. B. 
Beresford Hope, Esq.’’—of the First Edition of 1623. Read 
also—** Of the Second Edition there were four copies,”’ not 
‘the fourth.’’ For “ George Stevens”’ read “‘ Steevens.”” In 
Pp. 169, col. 2, for ““ made at Kenilworth Castle, &c., in the years 
1782 and 1800,” read “at Kenilworth Castle, &c., made in the 
years 1782 and 1800,”’ 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


M. Downatt has communicated the followin 
elements and ephemeris of his newly-discovere 
comet to M. Le Verrier’s Bulletin International :— 
T. October eine M. T. 


® . ‘ 38’ 2" 
Q . . oo > >. >. 31 20 51 
¢. ° @ ° - 110 10 7 
log.q . « e : - + 998318 
EruEMERIS. 
Distance 
ad 6 ¢ from Visibil 
. M.S. co 'n Earth. Aug. 3<1, 
Ang. 20 123429 +4258 1°929 1°19 
be 32 19 1321 1°950 1°27 
so 123024 +1192 1°945 1°35 


M. Donati has observed and measured several 
bands in the comet’s spectrum. 

Mr. Frank BucKLaND has announced in the 
Times several fresh arrivals at the Zoological 
Gardens, lately received from Calcutta, a present 
from Baboo Rajenda Mullick, Mr. Grote, and Mr. 
W. Dunn. Among them are three fine specimens 
of young rhinoceros, a rhinoceros hornbill, two 
concave casqued hornbills, green-necked peafowl 
from Burmah, sundry very handsome Indian 
pheasants, besides other smaller birds, and two 
very large tortoises. One rhinoceros has been 
sent to the Dublin Zoological Society ; the other 
two are in perfect health and condition, though 
the original rhinoceros is somewhat jealous of the 
attentions the strangers receive from visitors. 
The height of the male rhinoceros is 4 feet 3 
inches, of the female 4 feet; the lenth of the male 
9 feet 8 inches, of the female 9 feet 4} inches ; 
the girth of each being about 8 feet. One of the 
tortoises is a gigantic specimen, its weight being 
about 150lb., and its girth 6ft. It is very active, 
and evidently enjoys the warm weather. The 
large hornbills, which have been placed close to 
the pelicans, are magnificent birds, and are well 
worthy observation. Mr. Buckland also requests 
attention to the baby chamois and some young 
beavers. The young salmon and trout, averaging 
5 inches in length, are “ perfect beauties.” 

Sm R. I. Murcutison’s elaborate anniv 
address to the Geographical Society is now pub- 
lished, and we would willingly, if space permitted, 
make several extracts from the 89 which it 
occupies. Not only is the world-wide progress of 
Geography irably reviewed, but the question 
of the glacier origin of lakes and glacial pheno- 
mena generally, and several interesting points 
connected with African research, are y dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. CuamBers has communicated to the 
August number of the Astronomical Register a 
list of variable stars which should be very useful 
to all engaged in this branch of research. He has 
been assisted by Mr. Baxendell in its formation. 
There are 123 stars in the list. Their R.A. and 
Dec. for 1870, their period, changes of magni- 
tude, and the name of discoverer, are given. 

In the last number of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society are descriptions of 
the new ies sent home M. Weir, the 
Society’s collector, now in New Grenada. In the 
same number Mr. Murray details some experi- 
ments on the relative strengths of deodars and 
cedars of Lebanon. The comparison is in favour 
of the deodar. 

Messrs. GUILLEMIN anD Corenet, civil en- 
gineers, have been attached to the scientific staff 
sent by the French Government to Mexico. _- 


—— 























SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE MANNA-LICHEN AND THE 
MANNA OF SCRIPTURE. 
Aberystwith, Aug. 17, 1864. 
LL you allow me space for a few remarks 
on recent communications to THE READER 
on the subject of the manna of Scripture ? 

Of the manna of the wilderness of Sinai it is 
said (1) that it was deposited with the dew upon 
the ground and remained after the latter had 
evaporated ; (2) it was as small as the hoar-frost 
on the ground, thin or scale-like—the Hebrew 
word does not convey the meaning of “ round”’ as 
our version has it; (3) the grains were like 
coriander seed ; (4) and tasted like cake mixed 
with honey, according to one writer (Ex. xvi. 31), 
or like “ fresh oil,” according to another (Numb. 
xi. 8); (5) it melted in the rays of the sun; 
(6) it was almost exclusively the food of the 
Israelites for the whole time of the forty years’ 
wandering ; (7) it descended every day in the 
week excepting on the Sabbath; (8) it was 
white or like bdellium ; (9) it bred worms and 
stank, if kept for two days, excepting upon the 
Sabbath, when it remained good; (10) it was 
ground in mills, or baked in pans, beat in a 
mortar, or boiléd (Ex. xvi. 23; Numb. xi. 8). 
Now it is quite certain that no product in nature 
will answer to all these requirements ; and surely 
the whole tenor of the passages in the Bible 
wherein allusion is made to manna expressly for- 
bids the idea of the manna being the product of 
any terrestrial plant. The manna was regarded 
by the whole Israelitish people as bread of celes- 
tial i oa “bread from heaven,” “ angels’ 
food.” It is therefore manifestly futile to seek for 
the representative of the manna in any natural 
product, and alien to the whole gist of the nar- 
rative. What resinous tree ever existed in nature 
with so anomalous and “ sportive’’ a character as 
to exude gum for six days in the week and to rest 
on the Sabbath ; or what species of lichen would 
ever be found to appear regularly for six days in 
the week and to disappear every seventh day for 
the space of forty years ? 

This question, however, and others of a kindred 
nature must be looked at from two different points 
of view. If we regard the entire narrative as the 
record of an historical fact, then there is an end 
to further discussion; the manna was sent mira- 
eulously direct from heaven, and it is idle for 
mortals to speculate on the nature of this celes- 
tial food. But, on the other hand, if we look 
upon these ancient Jewish records in the same 
light as we rd the ancient records of any other 
nation, then the question may fairly be mooted as 
to what natural product lies at the base of the 
legendary portions of the story. That the Israelites 
while wandering in the Arabian deserts were 
struck with the appearance of some peculiar sub- 
stance previously unknown to them is very 
natural to suppose, and that it formed, as it were, 
the nucleus around which the miraculous part 
of the two accounts gradually, in process of time, 
collected itself will be considered probable enough 
by those persons whose studies compel them to 
look at t uestions from this stand-point. 
Viewed in this light, and in this light alone, the 
question as to the identification of the manna 
bevonies admissible. Now what substance will 
best answer to the Scriptural demands? What 
natural product found in the peninsula of Sinai 
would most probably be the substance which 
caused the rise of the people and made them 
exclaim Man-hu, “‘Whatis this?” Sir Roderick 

Murchison thinks the Parmelia esculenta may be 
the substance denoted; but will this recent can- 
didate for re ion answer any of the non- 
miraculous Biblical demands ? Eversmann, we are 
told, says the lichen resembles mulberries or 

berries. I am unacquainted with the form 

nature of this esculent lichen, and ask whe- 
ther the minute size, form, colour, and taste 
of the manna answer to the character of the 
Parmelia esculenta? I fully agree with Dr. 
Berthold Seemann, in his letter in the last 
number of Tur Reaper, that the gum of the 

Tamarix gallica is far more likely to be the manna 

of which mention is made in the Bible than the 
Parmelia esculenta, or, indeed, any other sub- 
stance whose claims to denote the manna have 
been hitherto advanced. Beitenbach compares 
this gum, when fresh, to hoar-frost, and to honey 
in point of sweetness. He says it dro 

and stones and melts in the sun. Fabri, 
and Gmelin liken these to coriander seed. 

I await with much interest the publication of 
~ Dr. Landerer’s letter to Dr. Seemann, which con- 

tains additional evidence in favour of the gum of 


the Tomarix gallica. 


uwolf, 
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Mr. John Hogg complains that no allusion to 
this lichen-manna is given in Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, and regards the omission as an in- 
stance, amongst many others, of the ignorance of 
some of the contributors. If Mr. Hogg will kindly 
favour me with these “ many other instances,” I 
should be tly obliged to him, as corrections 
can be made in future editions of the work. Who 
first brought forward the claims of the Parmelia 
to represent the manna of Scripture? Dr. Seemann 
says “fresh interest” has just been imparted by 
Sir R. Murchison. Wirt11am Hovenrton. 





MATHEMATICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Manse, Moffat, N.B., Aug. 1. 
f bw letter which you published several weeks 
ago, and which you happily headed as above, 
has been productive of so many thoughts and 
inquiries that I am induced to crave insertion in 
your columns of another on the same subject, to 
meet the alarm which I find exists relative to the 
theory of molecules advanced and verified by show- 
ing how by its aid the specific gravities of concrete 
and liquid substances may be deduced @ priori as 
those of aeriferous have long been by chemists. 
The theory is that bodies in the dense state, 
liquid or solid, consist of molecules, which gene- 
rally are either dodecahedral or icosahedral groups 
of aeriform elements. And the alarm is that such 
a theory subverts the existing formule of che- 
mistry which are the most expressive symbols of 

its success in unfolding the mysteries of nature. 

Now this is very far from being the case. It 
does indeed very often place these formule in the 
position of submultiples of those which represent 
the number of elements in the molecule, and 
make the current formule representatives of half 
molecules or quarter molecules, and so forth; 
but, instead of subverting them, it constructs 
them. 

Often, indeed, no change, nothing but inspec- 
tion, is required in order to perceive the mathe- 
matical or rather the dynamical molecule in the 
chemical formula, especially as that formula is 
given in the notation of Gerhardt, now so popu- 
lar in our metropolis ; for, when O=16, of course 
the other elements of the formula corresponding 
to O=8 require to be doubled, and thus formulz 
which in the other notation represent half mole- 
cules represent whole molecules in this, when O 
and C and Si are reduced to their previous values. 
Thus the first differentiated numeral which 
nature gives—viz., common felspar—has in the 
dynamical theory for its molecule a dodecatom of 
silica differentiated by an atom of alumina and 
one of potass on each pole. Now its formula, 
written in the unitary notation, is K*O, Al*O®, 
6Si0*, and this brought back to the classical 
notation is 2KO, 2Al,0O,. 12SiO0,—that is, KO, 
Al,O,(8iO,)?2Al,0,KO, a dodecatom of silica 
with an atom of alumina and another of potass 
on each pole. 

Among organic molecules the dodecatom 
(which, either undifferentiated: or differentiated, 
includes, perhaps, nine-tenths of all molecules) 
appears much more obviously. Thus :— 


Inactive sugar— 
C,,H,,0,,=(CHO)*2. . . undifferentiated. 
Grape sugar— 
C,,H,,0,,=(CHO)**+2 HO | differen- | addition. 
tiated 


Cane sugar (not cryst.)— y 
0, H,,0,.=(CHO)*2—2 HO subtraction. 


The fatty bodies (not those of the nervous sys- 
tem) show the dodecahedron, the differentiative 
element in the acids being a unit volume of 
oxygen gas in each pole (often with hydro-carbon 
elements also one, two, three, &c.), and the walls 
of the molecule being simple CH, or double CH, 
or triple CH, or five-fold CH (for C,H, may 
usually be expected to dedouble), Thus, as 
typical members of the series, we have :— 

Caproic acid C,, H,,0,=(CH)?2+20,. 

Lauric ,, Og. H,,0,=(C, H,)'*+20,. 

Stearic ,, C,,H,,.0,=(C, H,)*?+20,. 

Melissic ,, Oo Heo O.=(C, H,)**+20,. 

But fo this there must obviously, in the mathe- 
matical theory of molecules, attach another type— 
viz., that in which the icosahedron attaches itself 
to the dodecahedron. And thus there is explained 
the seeming anomaly of the most abundant and 
most diversely produced hydrocarbon—C, g H yo. 
(Below caproic the fatty acids in the usual tables 
in chemical works are given in their elements only 
as they break up when put to the boil.) 

In my former letter the evidence for this very 
perfect molecule—X,.X.,=X,, (that of the 
noble ver brew i, &c.)—rested 
wholly on the it gave the specific gravity 
of the substances. But anslytieal evidence of its 
existence has also accidentally been given in the 

. Thus Jaquelain found that diamond 
{ep. gr: 3°65), when burnt, left an unburnt resi- 








=. —= 
duum (sp. gr. 2°67). Now I showed that the 
formula Co gave G=3'55. Suppose the 
icosatom to be burnt off or away, there remains 
Gu (Casd?* _72%13 _ 9.97 
ie a Ee 

precisely the specific gravity which J aquelain found. 
The icosatom alone gives the density of coke, 2°2, 
The same may be shown of phosphorus :— 

Old white } Gu Pas Pao _81*12+20 

(natural) ~"BAQ ~ *2%324 
Least =} G P 31x12 

bustible 
Most com- P,, 31x20 _,, 

busuible $ G=7Q> soa =). 
The divisions are varied according to the theory 
that the volumes of molecules (as of aeriform 
elements) are not always equal, but always in 
dichotomous ratio. Joun G. MAcvicaRr. 











=1'53, Exp. 1°52 
=2°29, Exp. 2°14, , 2°23 
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ON THE ANCIENT CITY OF CASSIVE- 
LAUNUS OR CASWALLON. 


Dartford, Aug. 15, 1864. 

J yee from England prevented my peru- 

sing until this morning the report in THE 
READER of the proceedings at the Congress of 
the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, held last month in Warwick. Therein, 
in your notice of the paper read by Mr. Sharpe, 
*On the Ancient City of Cassivelaunus;’’ it ap- 
pears that that “ancient British city included 
the present town of St. Albans,” which “ he con- 
siders possible may have been one of the bound- 
aries of | the town of Cassivelaunus; and, if so, no 
work of art in the British Isles could boast a 
greater antiquity.” Now, sir, twenty years ago, 
when I visited the remains adjacent to St. Albans, 
in company with some most distinguished 
archeologists, I regarded those vestiges as having 
formed a portion of an old British fortified town, 
and I published in the Maidstone Journal my 
impressions on that subject; therein stating that 
I was convinced that the Hertfordshire fosse did 
not form a part of that old city, described half a 
century before the Christian era by Cesar in his 
Commentaries ; to which that learned reporter of 
his own campaigns had led his Roman legions on 
his second invasion of this country. In the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1844* I described some 
extraordinarily curious remains and old earth- 
works in the very elevated district between the 
rivers Darent and Cray in the county of Kent, 
some of which, in 1570, had been described by 
Lambarde, in his * Perambulation of Kent,” under 
the head of “‘ Crayforde (alias Earde)” :—* There 
are to be seene, as well in the open Heath neare 
to this Towne, as also in the closed grounds about 
it, sundry artificiall Cavest, or holes, in the earth, 
whereof some have ten, some fifteene, and some 
twenty fathoms in depth; at the mouth (and 
thence downeward) narrow, like to the Tonnell of 
a chimney or passage of a well: but in the bottom 
large and of great receipt: insomuch as some of 
them have sundry roomes (or partitions) one 
within another, strongly vaulted, and supported 
with pillars of chaike.”’t 

Even Hasted, in his “ History of the County of 
Kent ” (i. 234), but a slight observer of early an- 
tiquities, says, in his description of the parish of 
Wilmington :—“In the woods hereabouts there 
have been found quantities of brick and other 
building materials ;” which he hints to have been 
“perhaps the remains of depopulation occasioned 
by the wars between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster”’—an hypothesis his own pages had pre- 
viously shown to have been impossible. 

In a volume entitled “ Ozsar's Cantian Cam- 
paigns” (which also forms a portion of volume 
two of my History of Kent §) I have inserted 
a map of the route by which I believe Julius 
Cesar marched to attack the city of Caswallon, 
the stronghold of the Britons; whilst, in the 
accompanying text, I have endeavoured to explain 
that the very vestiges described by Lambarde, 
Hasted, and other writers, and the mighty 
earthworks—such as Rue Hill || (Tyrru) and Green 
Hill (Cruan), with its winding terraces—and the 
on ditches and the excavated caverns in threes, §J 
and the track-ways which were old roads, all of 
which still exist in an extent of land three miles 


* Vide also “Antiquarian and Architectural Year-Book for 
1844,” p. 92, and “‘ The Memoranda of Springhead,”’ pass. 


From of these caves I have acquired a flint arrow- 
! as the historian of Kent, has invariably the este 
of having simply 
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north and south by two miles east and west, were 

and parcel of the city of Caswallon. This 
tertitory is comprised in the six parishes of Dart- 
ford, Oryford, Bexley, Wilmington, North Cray, 
and St. Paul’s Cray. To this day it is still par- 


woodland. But every year disafforesting 
esses and the old traces of our British fore- 
ehers disappear. 

Tn the map * previously mentioned I have 
shown the great alterations the coast-line of Gaul 
has undergone, through the action of sand, since 
the days of Cwsar; and I have therein placed 
Ciesar’s port of embarkation at the embouchure of 
the Somme. Previously to forming this opinion, 
however, I walked along the line of French coast 
from Boulogne to St. Valery-sur-Somme. In the 
crossing of the Channel I have also endeavoured 
to explain the action of the tide combined with 
the wind on the two Roman expeditions before 
the Christian cra. The port of debarkation I 
have placed at Lympne (the Portus Lemanis) ; for 
the Kent fore-shore has materially changed since 
the divergence of the river Rother, through which 
the isles of Romney were united into the glorious 
grazing-ground of Romney Marsh. From Cesar’s 
landing-place at the then estuary of the Rother and 
its little feeder the streamlet the Limene, in many 
instances by still existing roads, I have endeavoured, 
step by step, to follow the progress of the Romans 
through the unknown (to them) territories of the 
Britons they were traversing, until their final 
fight and the midnight flight of Cesar to Gaul.— 

AtFrrep Jonn DUNKIN. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
Paris. 


Academie des Sciences, August 8. — Somz 
singular coincidences, resembling the Adams 
and Le Verrier one on a smaller scale, 
were remarked upon by MM. Serret and the 
President. At the last séance M. Serret pre- 
sented a paper by M. Darboux on the theory 
of orthogonal surfaces, in which, among other 
important matters, he communicated the discovery 
of a remarkable triple system found by surfaces of 
the fourth degree. Singularly enough, M. Ossian 
Bonnet had undertaken to lay before the Academy 
the same day a note by M. Moutard in which 
he gives to the world the same discovery. The 
two papers on the theory of nitrification, to which 
we alluded last week, furnished the other coinci- 
dence remarked upon. 

MM. Damour and H. Sainte-Claire Deville 
communicated a new analysis of Parisite—a 
mineral formed of the carbonates and fluorides of 
cerium, didymium, lanthanium, and lime, and ana- 
lysed first by Bunsen. MM. Damour and Deville 
found its constituents to be as under :— 

Carbonicacid . 5 «.« 4s» «. 02349 


Cerous oxide - d ; e »« 0°4252 
Oxide of didymium . . ° » 0°0958 
Oxide oflanthanium . ‘ » . 00826 
Lime . x ‘ " ® b . 00285 
Oxide of manganese . > » . traces 

luoride of calcium . 9 ° . 01010 

luoride of cerium : ‘ - . 00216 





‘ 0°9895 

This gives a formula :— 
2CeOCO? + (DIO, 4LaO) CO? + (Ca, Ce) Fl. 

M. Pouchet made a long reply to M. Coste’s 
paper on the embryology of ciliated Infusoria, 
a summary of which we gave in our Scientific 
Notes last week. Here are M. Pouchet’s dicta on 
the points raised :—1. If ciliated Microzoa are 
introduced fortuitously into infusions they play 
no part in the experiments on spontancous genera- 
tian. 2. These Infusoria are destroyed by the first 
phenomena of fermentation. 3. The pellicle on the 
surface of infusions is a veritable proligerous 
stroma for ciliated Mierozoa. 4, Whenever this 
stroma is prevented from forming, or is taken 
away, no ciliated Microzoa are observed. 5. Neither 
the ciliated Microzoa at present in question nor 
a cysts nor their eggs can pass through filters. 

- Scissiparity is far from possessing the 
for the multiplication of Mises which is unl 
to it. 

M. Grimaud was the author of a paper on 


-the Marseilles canal and on theoretical and prac- 


tteal indications relative to the supply of the waters 
of the Durance for domestic and industrial pur- 
M. A. Milne-Edwards presented a memoir, 
communicated by M. Blanchard, on the Musk-deer 
res including the Moschus moschiferus of 
neeus, the Zragudus of Brisson, and the genus 

s of Grey. The Musk-deer should 

form, M. Milne-Edwards thinks, 9 small special 
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group by the side of tho Stags, while the Traguli 
shoald constitute among the ruminants a transi- 
tional group, linking them with the Pachy- 
dermata. With regard to the Tragulus, the author 
insists upon the zoological importance, recently 
pointed out by Professor Huxley, of the mode of 
connexion of the fetus with the water of the 
uterus. 

The action of the nervous system on the urinary 
passages was the subject of a paper by M. Budge. 

Several important chemical papers were com- 
municated. M. E. Saint-Edme gave an account 
of some experiments on electrolyzed oxygen which 
have lead him to infer, firstly, that oxygen sepa- 
rated by the electrolytic method from a binary 
compound is not ozonized; secondly, that the 
state of ozone only manifests itself if the decom- 
posing action of electricity has had to overcome a 
double chemical affinity. It is therefore possible 
that the quality of ozone is but a difference of the 
dynamic state of the oxygen and not a transfor- 
mation either chemical or physical. 

The separation of titanic acid and zirconium 
was dealt with in a paper by M. Pisani, which, it 
appears, has solved one of the difficult problems 
which have for so long baffled modern analytical 
skill. MM. Millon and Commaille described a 
new albuminoidal substance found in milk, This 
they provisionally name Lactoproteine. 

The other chemical papers presented were as 
follows :—‘ On the Estimation of Oxide of Cobalt 
in Quantitative Analysis,” by M. Salvétat; “On 
a New Method of Preparing Allylene,” by M. C. 
Friedel; “On the Action of Chloride of Acetyl 
on Phosphoric Acid,” by M N. Menschutkin; 
“On a New Carburet of Hydrogen from Coal 
Tar,’ by MM. Béchamp and Moitessier. 





VIENNA. 

Academy of Sciences, July 7.—A COMMUNICA- 
TION was read from Professor Peters, giving an 
aceount of his journey inthe Danubian Provinces, 
of which the following are the chief results :— 
Between Belgrade and Topschidere he found 
beneath the Miocene deposits a Caprotina lime- 
stone, agreeing with the limestone of Beremend, 
near Fiinfkirchen, and that of Banjahegy, near 
Grosswardein. Above this, on the slopes of Top- 
schidere, there is a gray sandy limestone full of 
Nerinee, and containing corals evidently belong- 
ing to the Upper Chalk. After visiting the Rako- 
vica, the celebrated Miocene locality, and study- 
ing its rocks, he proceeded to inspect two new 
coal-fields, one of which, situated between Svinica 
and Orsova, presented a thick bed of very old 
coal, almost non-resinous, which, he says, when 
mixed with brown coal, may furnish good fuel for 
the Danubian steamers. ‘The second coal-field 
contains a brown coal of Miocene age; but the 
difficulty of conveying it will prevent its being 
used. At Rustschuk a limestone, with Nerinee 
and corals, the same that occurs at Cernavoda, 
forms cliffs beneath the Loess, on the banks of 
the Danube. The material of the filtering-stones 
used along the Lower Danube—which is also an 
excellent stone for minarets and monumental 
works—is a Foraminiferal limestone, quarried at 
Krasnai, near Rustschuk. It belongs, in Professor 
Peter’s opinion, to the latest marine stages of the 
Miocene. In an excursion to Sulina Professor 
Peters observed that, in the Mollusean Fauna of 
the brackish water in the neighbourhood of the 
Black Sea, the characteristic species of the 

ian Fauna occur, mixed with those 
of the fresh lakes of Bessarabia and the 
Dobrudscha—Dreissena polymorpha, Neritina 
fluviatilis, Valvata piseinalis, and other species— 
living in vast numbers, in company with a small 
Balanus, in brackish waters of specific gravity 
0:001—0'010, just as they did before the great 
elongation of the Delta, not far from Tultscha; 
whilst the large species of Lymnwa and Planorbis, 
which predominate in the waters fed from the 
Danube, no longer exist in the stream; so that 
the former existence of a fresh-water deposit com- 
pletely shut off from the sea cannot be deduced 
from the occurrence of these species in a fossil 
state. The geological examination of the northern 
Dobrudscha shows a series of granites and schists 
identical with those of the Bavarian gneissic 
mountains, surmounted by a system of paleolithic 
rocks of very complex nature. Lias sandstones 
seem to be indicated in some places; and, in the 
extreme east, at the brackish lake of Rasim, a 
liassic crinoidal limestone occurs, containing 
Spiriferina rostrata, Terebratula Engelhardtii, 
and two or three Riynchonelle, identical with 
those of the Hierlatz limestone. Ammonites 
biplicatus and other Planulati occurred in blocks 
of a gray argiilaceous limestone from Kara-bair, 
indicating later Jurassic rocks. The hills of the 
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southern of the northern Dobrudscha are 
either of Cretaceous or of Eocene age. The Loess, 
which conceals much of the geological structure, 
rises at its highest point to 900 feet above the 
sea-level; its normal elevation, when filling 
pe: the eastern hollows, is 400-450 feet. Its 
older upper terraces contain Helix circinata 
and Pupa tridens ; its lower terraces furnish Helix 
austriaca and a species apparently identical 
with HZ. pomatia. Traces of ens existence, in 
the shape of remains of fires, with burnt bon 
occur in the lowest terraces. Near Nikulize 
Professor Peters discovered immense numbers of 
small mineral granules, of a translucent gray 
colour, as contact-formations in a thin stratum of 
gypsum mixed with carbonate of lime of triassic 
age. These granules sometimes displayed a 
cuboido-dodecahedral form; they seratch glass 
and behave before the blowpipe like Borazite. 
Professor E. Mach of Gray communicated a 
memoir “On some Phenomena relating to Phy- 
siological Acoustics,” in continuation of a pre- 
vious paper; and a communication was read from 
Dr. Richard Maly of Heidelberg entitled “Con- 
tributions to the Knowledge of Abietie Acid.” 
In this paper he described anhydrous abietic 
acid, which takes up 3°50 per cent. of water to form 
the ordinary acid (theory requiring 3°82 per cent.) 
The recent resin of the Conifere consists chiefly 
of the anhydrous acid, which becomes converted 
into the hydrated acid by exposure to moisture.— 
Professor Stefan made two communications relat- 
ing to the phenomena of light, and soneeiing the 
effects Sodhaond when the coloured rings of the 
Newtonian colour-glass and the spectrum are 
examined or passed through plates of mica.—M, 
Theodor Oppolzer read a memoir “On the Planet 
Clytia (73),” in which, after referring to the lost 
planets, and indicating that Freia is identical with 
the asteroid discovered at Madras in February 
1864 by Mr. Pogson, he gives the elements of 
Clytia as deduced from the existing observations, 
He also calls attention to the considerable proper 
motion exhibited by the star 22,701 of Lalande. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


Academy of Natural Sciences, March and April. 
—Tue following papers were read :—“ Additions 
to the Catalogue of Stars which have changed 
their Colours, or which have appeared with dif- 
ferent Colours at different Times.” By Jacob 
Ennis.—* The frequent changes in some of these 
stars—the last three or four of this catalogue 
especial] y—are remarkable, and seem inexplicable 
to astronomers. I presume the difficulty arises 
not, as is supposed, from the atmosphere, or from 
the instruments, or from personal peculiarities, 
but chiefly from the frequency of the real changes 
in the stars. If, for instance, it be complained 
that ‘Seechi’s colours are uncertain and variable,’ 
it is because in such instances the colours of the 
stars are uncertain and variable. An addition has 
been made to the title of this Catalogue to obviate 
the objection that possibly some of the apparent 
changes of colour of the stars may be merely the 
errors of observation, or the effects of the atmo- 
sphere, and not real changes in the celestial bodies, 
Nevertheless, an apparent change is a fact in the 
constitution of the world, and deserves a notice 
and an explanation. From whatever causes these 
changes may arise, there is needed a faithful 
collection of ell the facts in this department of 
astronomy. They are scattered about in many 
volumes and many various scientific depositories, 
and no one, as far as I am aware, has brought 
them together or made them a special study. But, 
in making such a collection, or catalogue, no 
changes should be omitted. Whether we regard 
them as apparent or real, whether they be s or 
great, whether they may have been slow or sudden, 
none should be 4 ye by the compiler in 
his catalogue. To admit some and reject others, 
because in his opinion some are right and ornare 
are wrong, would be making his work a confi 
medley of facts and opinions unworthy of reliance, 
If, as appears undeniable, there be changes in the 
colours of the stars, then, from the nature of 
things, there may be small changes as well as 
great ones. To reject a recorded change simply 
because it is small would therefore be a real mis- 
representation of the case and a virtual falsifica- 
tion of the records. Moreover, the colours as 
they stand recorded are from experienced observers 
—men whose lives have been devoted to an accu- 
rate representation of facts, who do nothing without 
care and deliberation, and whose common an 
avowed practice is not to record any colour 
when the atmosphere is not favourable for such 
observations.” 

“ Description of a new Labroid Genus allied to 
Trochocopus Gthr. By Theodore Gill.—* Note 
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OOOO 
on the Nomenclature of Genera and Species of 
the Family Echeneidoide. By Theodore Gill.— 
“ Notes on the Birds of Jamaica.” By W. T. 
March, with remarks by 8. F. Baird. 
“ A Critical Review of the Family Procellaride.” 
Part I., embracing the Procellariee, or Stormy 
Petrels.” By Elliott Coues, M.D.—* Having occa- 
sion to publish descriptions of several new species 
of Procellaride which I find in the museum of 
the Smithsonian Institution, the present seems a 
fitting opportunity to embody in a review of the 
family the results arrived at in an investigation in 
which I have been for some time engaged. The 
present paper is the first of a series in which will 
be considered the entire family. It embraces the 
section Procellaries, an interesting and somewhat 
extensive group, of which the common ‘ Mother 
Carey’s Chicken ’—Procellaria pelagica—may be 
considered as typical. I have attempted to elu- 
cidate the specific characters of the components 
of the group, as well as their most natural generic 
disposition, and to discuss fairly such questions 
of synonymy as may arise. It will be perceived 
that, in my generic arrangement, I have closely 
followed Prince C. L. Bonaparte, whose ideas of a 
genus, as set forth in his later writings, agree 
most nearly with myown. I have derived most 
assistance, as regards specific characters, from the 
valuable monograph recently published by 
Dr. H. Schlegel, though of course it is quite 
impossible for me to agree with him on any points 
of systematic arrangement and nomenclature. 
A comparison of the respective monographs on 
this subject by the two distinguished authors just 
mentioned affords a striking illustration of the 
widely diverse results which may be arrived at on 
any investigation when two co-workers entertain 
ically opposite views concerning generic or 
specific relations.” 

“Synonymy of the Species of Strepomatida, a 
Family of Fluviatile Mollusca inhabiting North 
America. Part III. By George W. Tyron, Jun. 
—New Species of Mordellistena collected in 
Illinois.” By Charles A. Helmuth, M.D.—“ De- 
scription of New Species of Birds of the Families 
Cerebida, Tanagride, Icteride,and Scolopacide.” 
By George N. Lawrence. 

“ Descriptions of Six New Species of Unionide 
from Lake Nyassa, Central Africa, &c.’’ By Isaac 
Lea.— The specimens herein described are of 
unusual'interest. They are the first which I have 
seen from Central Africa, and I am greatly indebted 
for them to the liberality of John Kirk, M.D., of 
Edinburgh, who ee the Zambesi Expedi- 
tion, under the British Government, as medical 
officer and botanist. There are six in number, all 
of which I believe to be undescribed. The three 
Spathe have the peculiar African type, and pro- 
bably were furnished with syphons. In one of the 

ies we have, for the first time, an alate type. 

e three Uniones differ from. any type I have 
heretofore seen from Africa, and they take more 
of that of India in the subtriangular form— 
Rajehensis (nobis), for instance—and in the sub- 

licate character of some of our southern species, 
inclining tonodulous. Itis greatly to be tted 
that none of the soft parts were preserved, that we 
might compare their anatomy with those from 


“Description of Six New Species of Succinea 
of the United States.” By Isaac Lea.—“ Descrip- 
tion of a New Species of Planorbis.’’ By Isaac Lea. 
—“ Descriptions of Thirteen New Species of 
Melanide of the United States.” By Isaac Lea. 
—* Description of Five New Species of Lymnaea 
of North America.” By Isaac Lea.—“ Descrip- 
tions of Two New Species of Unionida from South 
Africa.” By Isaac Lea.— Descriptions of Twenty- 
four New Species of Physa of the United States 
and Canada.” By Isaac Lea.—‘ A Critical Re- 
view of the Family Procellaride: Part II. ; 
wae the Puffinee. By Elliott Coues, M.D., 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Botanic Society, August 10.—Annivers 
Meeting.— Professor Bentley in the chiles, 
Sowrrsy read the Report of the Council. It stated 
that the total number of Fellows was 2334 ; of that 
number 137 had been elected during the past year. 
The Auditor's Report showed a very satisfactory 
account of the receipts from all sources. The 
produce from the exhibitions was very satisfactory, 
the pega! of homagr a being 20,972. To 
carry out the objects of the Society—the applica- 
tion of Botany to arts and ee rel 5 
Council offered medals as prizes for specimens of 
flowers correctly mod in wax or other ma- 
terial. The educational and scientific parts of the 
Gardens had been much improved during the past 





year, and many interesting and valuable specimens 
added to the collection and to the museum. The 
total receipts amounted to £10,781, and the 
expenditure to £8059. 7s. A t number of 

lants had been received from collegiate and other 
public gardens visited by Mr. Robinson, the So- 
ciety’s gardener. The systematic arranged part of 
the Gardens was much improved ; but the Society 
wanted more labourers than could be prudently 
afforded. The number of students was 163. The 
lectures had been well attended, and additional 
privileges had been granted to members and their 
wives. 

In the discussion of the Report it was remarked 
that the Society was a Botanic Society of a 
scientific character—at least, they hoped to be 
scientific. Some of the other societies would not 
be content until they got Blondin. 

The Council and other officers were then re- 
elected for the ensuing year. The proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 








ART. 


MR. HERBERT’S PICTURE AT WEST- 
MINSTER. 


R. HERBERT’S large painting of Moses on 
his descent from Mount Sinai with the 
second Tables of the Law has now been seen by 
all those whose concurrent favourable testimony is 
a great painter’s chief reward. If not a work of 
the very highest order, it is unquestionably a work 
in which may readily be discerned infinite study 
and care, a lively faith in the revealed story, and 
the cunning hand of a most skilful workman. It 
is literal rather than imaginative, and therefore 
it fails to reach the level attained by the great 
Italian masters—by Da Vinci in the “ Cenacola,” 
by Raphael in the “ Ananias,” by Luca Signorelli 
at Orvieto, by Michael Angelo in the Sistine. 
As a work of art it occupies other and, we must 
say, far lower grounds. The distinction which 
exists between Mr. Herbert’s picture and the 
works of these great artists is one of mental grasp 
and power; and it is important to note this, 
because we have observed a tendency on the 
part of Mr. Herbert’s critics to deny or ignore 
this distinction, and to point out the secondary 
one of a mere difference in treatment, by which 
literal truth of detail in costume and landscape 
has been substituted for the practice of the old 
masters, who troubled themselves little about 
appropriate costume, and introduced their own 
Italian backgrounds at pleasure. 

We are far from defending the old practice in 
these respects as better than the modern one; 
on the contrary, it appears to us to be in every 
way more rational, as well as more honest, in the 
illustration of Scriptural history, to clothe the 
figures of the story in Eastern dresses, and to 
depict the scenery in the midst of which the inci- 
dents recorded took place; but the mental power 
in a great work of art is almost, if not entirely, 
independent of the archeological faculty which 
takes account of the costume of a tribe and the 
local truth of a district. 

The most fastidious mind is not offended by the 
conventional costume of the figures in the “ Last 
Supper,” or by the convent refectory wherein the 
painter has represented the conductand demeanour 
of our Lord and His disciples: the lesser truth is 
subordinated to the greater; and, with this great 
example before us, it may well be questioned 
whether a mind that is intent upon the accurate 
delineation of draperies and ornaments, and the 
geological facts of a particular locality, is not in a 
position analogous to that of the mere botanist, 
whose mind, wholly engrossed by the structure 
and classification of the plants at his feet, is insen- 
sible to the message received by oF yes that 
“The heavens declare the glory of , and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork.” 

We may readily admit that a realistic treatment 
of a great subject may be better than a conventional 
one, and yet feel that no artist of the highest order 
has yet arisen to grapple with its difficulties, able 
to subordinate the realization of details to the full 
expression of the supernatural and divine. Mr. 
Herbert’s picture is one of the highest examples 
of the modern treatment of a divine subject; but 
it is weak where Da Vinci is strong ; it does not 
impress us with the supernatural character of the 
recorded story, nor is it remarkable for the highest 
qualities of expression. The gratification we feel 
in the contemplation of it is derived from the 
conscientious, almost religious care with which 
the lesser truths of race and time and locality 
are represented. 

The figure of Moses is gigantic rather than im- 
pressive ; that of Aaron is certainly week; and 
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the heads of the Elders have a certain famil 
resemblance which provokes a comparison with 
the intense individualities of Raphael and 
Da Vinci. The absence of strong individuality is 
one of the most noticeable defects in the picture, 
Indeed it would almost appear that everything 
had been painted from models or authorities 
except the heads and bodies of the figures. Not 
that these are ill drawn; on the contrary, they 
are finely drawn, and often large in style; but the 
style is academic rather than natural—the result 
of previous knowledge rather than of present study, 
We may refer particularly to the torso of the boy 
in the foreground, who is represented with the 
square pectorals and arched ribs peculiar to the 
antique—an ideal form which appears to be out 
of place in a picture characterized by an almost 
slavish adherence to literal facts in minor par- 
ticulars. 

If, in looking at this remarkable picture, the 
- busies itself almost immediately with details, 
the reason must be that the mind is not mastered 
by a very powerful rendering of one of the most 
solemn events recorded in the history of the 
Jews: much is realized, nothing is suggested. 
We are interested and delighted with the accurate 
representation of the slopes of Sinai; but it is the 
modern Sinai, and not the Sinai of Exodus which 
occupies our thoughts. The figure of Moses is 
rather a representation of some great sheik of the 
desert than a true conception of the great leader 
and lawgiver as he appeared before the congrega- 
tion, fresh from the presence of Jehovah, filled 
with the splendour of His presence, and endued 
with the majesty of spiritual power. 

If, however, we demur to the judgment which 
would place this picture on a level with the 
greatest works that ae been produced in ancient 
or modern times, we may heartily accord to it the 
highest place among the pictures at Westminster. 
It is nobly composed, severe and large in style, 
and entivdy free from the picturesque element, 
which is so intolerable in works of this class. As 
a representation of light, it is really marvellous ; 
and, if we except some of John Lewis’s finest 
drawings, we should fail to find within the range 
of art anything to match its unrivalled luminous- 
ness. This is partly owing to the nature of this 
kind of painting, where the light is reflected from 
a luminous ground; but still more it is the result 
of Mr. Herbert’s keen and delicate perception of 
the sobrieties and harmonies of nature. 

In trying to form a judgment that shall enable 
us to understand and appreciate works of the 
class to which this picture belongs we must 
endeavour to estimate the difficulties of a large 
and simple practice. The execution of a fresco 
(and Mr. Herbert’s picture, although not a fresco, 
aims to produce the finest qualities of fresco- 
painting) requires great courage, skill, and power, 
a firm hand, a correct eye, and a well-balanced 
judgment. We should look for the presence of 
the highest qualities — expression, composition, 
and drawing—for upon these a great painter relies, 
and not upon the inferior beauties of softness, 
delicacy, and finish; therefore is the practice of 
this art of fresco-painting likely to prove a triumph 
for the strong painter and an exposure for the 
weak one. Mr. Herbert has fully earned the 
triumph accorded to courage and capacity. We 
may each for ourselves note on the walls of the 
same building which contains his picture examples 
which speak of incapacity and discomfiture. 

We observe that the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the present state of the de- 
corations at Westminster have recommended that 
Mr. Herbert’s original contract to execute nine 
pictures for £9000 be cancelled. Taking into 
consideration the fact that under this contract 
the paintings were to have been executed in fresco, 
and that, for certain good and sufficient reasons, 
another method of painting them has been sub- 
stituted, involving more prolonged and patient 
thought and more personal labour than was 
expected, and that the picture of Moses has 
occupied the painter, at the fairest computation, 
six years and a half in its execution,—they re- 
commend that a sum of £3000 be paid to Mr. 
Herbert in addition to the £2000 he has already 
received on account of this picture ; and, further, 
that, if the remaining eight pictures be proceeded 
with, it would be expedient to enter upon a fresh 
contract for their execution, as the experience now 
obtained affords the means of forming an estimate 
of the time and labour required for such works. 
The Commissioners then proceed to deal with the 
case of Mr. Maclise, who was to execute eighteen 
wall-paintings. Of the two t, for which he 
was to receive £3500 each, one—“The Meetin 
of Wellington and Blucher”’—is completed; an 
the “Death of Nelson” is in an advanced state. 
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The Commissioners are of opinion that, as these 

ictures have also been executed in the water- 
glass method—as Mr. Maclise has applied himself 
to them with uninterrupted diligence and energy, 
foregoing emolument which he might have re- 
ceived from private commissions—the sum of 
£7000 should be increased to £10,000, and that, so 
far as regards the other paintings not yet com- 
menced, the engagement ought to be cancelled. 
With regard to Mn Cope and Mr. Ward, the 
Commissioners recommend that they be re- 
quested to complete the sixteen works entrusted 
to them, eight to each, with all reason- 
able expedition; and that, in addition to 
the £4800 payable to each of them, the further 
sum of £800 be paid to each. In conclusion, the 
Commissioners express their strong conviction 
that, in future, there should be no subsequent de- 

rture from the provisions of any contract which 
a been deliberately agreed upon. It is for the 
artist, before he enters upon such an engagement, 
well to consider how far the renown which accom- 
panies a successful work in a national monument 
or building affords an adequate compensation for 
any pecuniary loss which he may apprehend with 
regard to his private practice. Nothing could 
more effectually discourage the Government and 
Parliament from attempting to promote the culti- 
vation of the highest branches of art, by giving 
important commissions, than the admission of a 
loose and indefinite system of payment, which 
would make it impossible to form beforehand a 
reliable estimate of the expenditure to be in- 
curred. 

Nothing can be more liberal than the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners ; and the spirit of 
their concluding remarks is in perfect accordance 
with good taste as well as common-sense. 

In estimating the effect of Mr. Herbert’s com- 
pleted picture we should remember that it is one 
of a series intended to be illustrative of law and 
judgment. The larger spaces to be yet filled will 
be occupied by the Judgments of Solomon and 
Daniel, and the Blessing of the Tribes by 
Balaam. The four smaller compartments will be 
filled by the youthful Daniel in prayer to God at 
his window, and the same Daniel in the Lions’ 
Den. Opposite to these will be placed Solomon, 
the builder of the Temple, and the crowned Solo- 
mon receiving the Queen of Sheba—typifying the 
due rendering of service to God and the reverence 
and honour which wait upon it. 








ART NOTES. 


Tur Temple Church, which has be n thoroughly 
cleansed, and the northern exterior of which has 
been restored, will be reopened for divine service 
on the 2nd of October. 

Baron Marocuetti’s bronze statue of the 
late Sir George Cornewall Lewis has arrived in 
Hereford, and will be inaugurated by an address 
from Lord Palmerston on the 3rd of September. 

TuE Department of Engravings of the Imperial 
Library of Paris has recently had the names 
of the chief donors and contributors to the depart- 
ment since the last century painted along the 
walls of its principal gallery. The series is 
opened by an inscription devoted to the memory 

Gaigniéres, who, in 1711, presented the 
king with an immense collection of drawings 
which he had brought together for the pur- 
pose of writing a history of art, industry, and 
costumes in France. After him follow the names 
of Clement, one of the keepers of the department, 
who, -in 1712, bequeathed to it no less than 
18,000 engraved portraits; of the Comte de 
Caylus, from whom the collection derived the 
greatest number of its drawings from the monu- 
ments of antiquity; of Dr. Jecker, who, in 1851, 
completed the collections in various branches; 
and, finally, of M. Hennin, who, a few months ago, 
left his celebrated collection of historical pieces 
completely to the Imperial Library. In another 
part of the gallery are to be found the names 
of illustrious amateurs whose entire collections 
have from time to time been acquired by the 


(1667), of Béringhen (1731), of the Marshal 
d@’Uxelles (1763), of Fevret de Fontette and Begon 
1770), Mariette (1775), of Robert de Cotte 

1811), &e. The chief acquisitions made during 
the present régime are represented by the names of 
De Bure, whose portraits, numbering more than 
60,000, were bought after his death, and by 
Achille Déverin, Keeper of the Engravings up to 
1857, who had himself got together about 120,000, 
which were bought, after his death, in 1858. 
Further space has been left along the walls for 
the donors and collectors of the future. 


Tue Grand-Duke of Baden is going to erect at 
his residence, Carlsruhe, a vast edifice in monu- 
mental style, which is to contain the National 
Library, the Natural History Collection, the 
Coins and Antiquities. Of the numerous designs, 
however, sent in for the new museum, none were 
considered satisfactory, although to two certain 
sums were awarded as prizes. The principal 
architect of the Grand-Duke, Oberbaurath Berg- 
miiller, has now received the order to furnish a 
new design on the basis of those which were con- 
sidered the best of the number. The sum of 
800,000 florins and the space of four years have 
been allowed for the completion of the work. We 
understand that the plans of the new Reading- 
Room and Libraries of the British Museum have 
been adopted entirely for the Carlsruhe building 
—in smaller proportions of course. 














HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE—NOTES ON 
THE OPERA SEASON. 


HEN is Italian Opera to become again 
Italian? Or when is Italian singing to 
become naturalized upon this side of the Alps? 
Either of these changes would brighten the pros- 
pects of the musical drama, which are now dull 
enough ; but both seem as remote as ever. Of our 
two London Opera-houses, here is one which has 
been carried on for an entire season entirely on the 
merits of three singers, and of them one only is 
Italian. Mdlle. Titiens, Signor Giuglini, and Mr. 
Santley have been the protagonists of Mr. Ma- 
pleson’s company: they have been, it may almost 
be said, the company. As a question of policy, it 
seems doubtful whether this absolute reliance on 
the attractions of one little knot of singers can 
permanently maintain the fortunes of a great 
theatre; but this managerial policy is not a 
subject for these columns — the case interests 
us only so far as it bears upon the probabilities 
of the future in the matter of musical art. 
In the face of the thousand difficulties which 
met the operatic management, we cannot venture 
to attribute a deficiency in singers to managerial 
remissness. If great artists have not been found, 
we must not presume that they have not been 
looked for. But the result—or the lack of result— 
makes but a poor augury for the coming fortunes 
of Italian Opera in general, or Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in particular. For the few singers we have 
named, and the one or two more who have been 
active, though occasional co-operators, the season 
which has just closed at Her Majesty’s may be 
called, without exaggeration, a triumph. Mdlle. 
Titiens may claim the honour of having been the 
mainstay of a great theatre through more than 
one season. In the face of a little phalanx 
of formidable competitors. at a rival house, 
she has compelled the music-loving public to 
come night after night to hear her splendid voice 
and see her magnificent acting, in parts represent- 
ing all styles, and in the music of all schools. 
Signor Giuglini’s continued hold upon an immense 
circle of admirers has shown what a wonderful 
instrument is a beautiful voice perfectly cultivated, 
even when the range of its cultivation is limited, 
and its possessor not gifted with endowments of 
another kind. While of Mr. Santley we can say 
no less than that he has now fairly won for him- 
self personally, and for English art as its repre- 
sentative, a foremost position on the operatic 
stage. Artisticexcellences are, happily, so diverse 
and diversely combined that no one will pretend 
to rank numerically three such singers as M. 
Faure, Signor Graziani, and Mr. Santley ; but no 
one, at the same time, will dispute that the Eng- 
lish singer is at least the match of either of the 
artists who make up with him the triad of con- 
temporary baritones. 

Mdlle. Trebelli is a singer who is only not of 
foremost rank because the métier of contralto 
implies a certain sort of subordination. In com- 
ew yea of vocal accomplishment she takes the 
ead among her lady-colleagues, soprani or con- 
tralti, as unequivocally as MM. Santley and 
Giuglini occupy like places of honour aniong 
baritones and tenors. The finished delicacy of 
her singing as Rosina and as the Page in the 
“ Huguenots” made every one regret that they 
could not hear from her again the music of that 
other page (Cherubino) whom she represents 
so delightfully. In such singers as Mdlle. Trebelli 
the pure Italian school still lives. Another of 
its representatives is Signer Gardoni, whose irre- 
proachable style might make him a tenor of 
the first order but for his lacking that force 
which is more and more demanded in the 


had to undertake occasionally (as in Roberto) 
tasks too severe for his powers. 

Passing from the well-known members of the 
company (all of whom we have not space to name) 
to the new-comers added by way of reinforce- 
ment, we are reminded first of Mdlle. Harriers 
Wippern. This lady proved herself so great a 
singer in “ Robert le Diable” that we assume she 
isto be no stranger to us in future. Malle. 
Titiens cannot do all the great soprano parts— 
rumour, indeed, says that she is already over- 
weighted by their number, and wishes to resign 
some—and Mdlle. Wippern has powers and at- 
tainments to fit her for the highest place. Mdlle. 
Bettelheim, the young German contralto, has 
shown herself an accomplished musician, with 
natural endowments worthy of better training 
than seems to be within the reach of her country- 
women. How long shall we have to repeat of so 
many German artists the old story of magnificent 
voices misused. Another new-comer, Madlle. 
Grossi, who arrived almost too late in the summer 
to be fairly estimated, promises to be a valuable 
acquisition as a contralto singer. Her success in 
the parts of Maffeo Orsini, Nancy (“‘ Marta’), and 
Siebel was undoubted. Of the rest of Mr. 
Mapleson’s recruits none can be said to have 
achieved any notable success. Mdlle. Vitali and 
Mdlle. Sinico are soprani of mediocre powers. 
Signor Varese, notwithstanding his established 
fame as a leading Italian baritone, failed to make 
any decisive impression on an English audience ; 
while Signor Junca (Fa/staff) and Herr Fricke, as 
basses, are very far below the level of merit which 
should be the standard average on a stage of such 
historic fame. English opera-goers pay enormous 

rices for their entertainment, and the only plea 
or these is the presumed employment of the 
élite of the artistic talent of the world. Nothing 
short of this should content either the supporters 
or the manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

The principal events of the season have already 
been fully commented on in these columns. 
* Mirella” and “ Fidelio” will be looked back 
upon as the memorabilia of 1864. Repeated 
performances have shown that we rather under- 
rated than otherwise, not the beauty, but the 
popular ear-winning power of M. Gounod’s 
pastoral opera. There is now a fair probability— 
we should be glad to think it a certainty—that 
the piece will “keep the stage.” It is curious 
that some of those who accepted with reluctance 
the overwhelming success of “ Faust” are san- 
guine as to the lasting popularity of “ Mirella.” 
May their vows be fulfilled! On the reasons for 
the poor success of Nicolai’s “ Falstaff” we need 
not enlarge again—suflice it to add that the real 
value of the opera could not be fairly tested with 
such a representation of the chief character as 
Signor Junca. Falstaff must be fat; but to be 
fat and nothing else is not to be Falstaff, in either 
play or opera. 

ut the nights best worth recalling are those of 
Malle. Titiens’s Leonora. The pleasure of see- 
ing and hearing such an impersonation—for we 
need not stop to discuss how much of the total 
effect was due to the acting and how much to the 
singing—is one the memory of which will not soon 
fade. We can only regret that it was not oftener 
given. Surely the place of Herr Gunz, efficient 
Florestan as he was, was one which, on his de- 
parture, it would not have been impossible to fill. 

As to promises fulfilled and not fulfilled, let us 

admit that “ Mirella” was a satisfactory substi- 
tute for “Tannhauser,” and that this, with 
“ Falstaff’”’ and sundry welcome reprises (includ- 
ing that of the ever-delightful “ Oberon”), > 
to make up a sufficiently interesting season. e 
should have liked to have had “ Freischiitz,” 
“ Anna Bolena,” and the “ Forza del Destino,” 
which is so often declared to be Signor Verdi's 
best opera, and can only remark, as to their non- 
appearance, that it would be better if managers 
could resist the temptation of making their pro- 
grammes too attractive. 
The band continues to keep up its high stan- 
dard of excellence. The reputation of a thoroughly 
effective conductor—a reputation almost always 
hardly andslowly won—has at length been achieved 
without dispute by Signor Arditi. It is an honour 
to conduct such an orchestra; but it is a greater 
honour to have had such a share in the task of 
making it what it is. R. B. L. 


= 








MUSICAL NOTES. 





Mr. ME.10n’s Concerts continue—té the - 
satisfaction of the great crowds who attend them 
nightly. The “Classical Thursdays,” devoted to 
Mozart and Mendelssohn, have been tlie occasion 








“ interpreters’ of modern operas. As it is, he has 
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lendid concerts, Little Marie Krebs, whose 
¥ a ran the chance of being slighted so long as 
she played empty “ Fantasias,” has been play ing 
the higher music in a way which has astonished 
not only the crowd, but the coolest of connois- 
urs. 
» PROFESSOR SrennpaLe Bennetr has had a 
testimonial voted to him by the members of the 
Philharmonic Society as a memento of the first 
formance of his new symphony at their last 
concert of this season. 

Tur English Opera Company and its promised 
opening of Covent Garden in October next are 
the subjects of various rumours. It has been 
‘stated that the first. opera to be produced will bea 
new piece by Mr. Hatton ; other suggestions are of 
English adaptations of the “Prophet” and 
“ Masaniello ;” but there is as yet no authoritative 
announcement on this head. Mr. John Russell 
is understood to haye been appointed acting 
manager. 

Mr. Sanrtitzy—this is poor news for the 
lovers of English opera—has accepted an engage- 
ment for the winter at the Italian opera of Bar- 
celona. 

A Siagnora GArrsBaLpl, niece of the Liberator, 
is about to make her first appearance before 
English audiences as a singer. 

Tue Académie des Beaux-Arts, at its sitting on 
the 13th instant, elected M. Benedict of London 
as its correspondent in the section of Musical 
Composition, in the room of the late M. Beaulieu, 
and M. de Flotow as foreign associate, in the room 
of M. Verdi. M. Gustave Choque has carried off 
the Bordieu prize, awarded to him for his History 
of Music im France. 

CRINOLINE, so the rumour goes, has been 
forbidden among the artistes and employées of 
the Grand Opera in Paris. Wonderful instance 
of the power of an “administration”! The issue 
of such an edict in an English theatre would 
surely produce a strike or an émeute, 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


AUGUST 22nd to 27th. 


Mr. Mellon’s Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden Opera- 
house. Malis night on Thursday ; Part-singing 
on ° 








JHE DRAMA. 


“HOW WILL THEY GET OUT OF IT?”— 
“THE ACTOR’S RETREAT,” &c., &c. 


‘her season at the St, James’s was brought to 
a close yesterday week with the benefit of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews ; on which occa- 
sion the new comedy, which we had some time 
before announced as in preparation, was brought 
out with perfect success. It is somewhat out 
of rule to produce brand-new pieces on the last 
night of a theatrical season; but, whatever may 
have been the reasons for departing in this instance 
from established custom, the results amply justi- 
fied them. Mr. Arthur Sketchley is now so well 
known as an “entertainer” that any dramatic 
attempt of his would naturally command attention; 
and, if it were desired to bring a remarkably suc- 
cessful season to a striking end, hardly any better 
meanscould have been hitupon than the production 
of an original three-act comedy by a writer standing 
on such good terms with the public. If we remem- 
ber rightly, “How will they get out of it?” is 
Mr. Arthur Sketchley’s second piece—the first, 
“A Dark Cloud,” having been played at the St. 
James’s under the precedent management of Mr. 
Frank Matthews. He may fairly be congratulated 
on the advance which he has made, his later pro- 
duction being in every respect superior to his 
earlier work. We think, however, that he would 
lave done better to have confined his comedy 
within the limits of two acts, as in the case of the 
former piece; for the interest, though well de- 
weloped, is not perfectly cantata. and the 
clialogue, excellent as it is, is not sufficiently 
strong to bear the weight of an inartfully 
protracted action and unnecessarily deferred 
«dénouement, As the piece is to form the leading 
feature of the programme of the St. James’s 
Theatre next season, we shal] reserve for a future 
notice a detailed account of the plot, which is both 
original—that is, unindebted to any foreign 
ogg ips eer a of the characters, at 
» Is new— Mrs. Tiverton (played b 
Mrs. Stirling), a lady living apart age ii 


band and giving 


Woffington in “ Masks and Faces,” revived at the 
Adelphi on Monday evening. The life and soul 
of Mr. Sketchley’s new comedy, however, is Mr. 
Charles Mathews as Percy Wy/ding, the husband 
of Mrs. Tiverton, a character which fits him like a 
well-made glove, and which he displays with 
perfect grace. Mrs. Charles Mathews, too, has a 
part into which she enters with deep and touching 
feeling—that of a newly-married wife who believes 
that her husband’s affections have been won from 
her by the charming and infinitely more worldly- 
experienced Mrs, Tiverton, against whose supposed 
adverse influence she struggles with the vehemence 
of a gentle nature driven to despair, The un- 
ravelment of the difficult entanglement into which 
the plot leads the principal characters is happy 
and satisfactory; and, short of the objection which 
we have stated, we think “ How will they get out 
of it?” acapital piece of its kind, and shall be 
glad, on a future occasion, to record that it has 
achieved a permanent success. 

Of the new extravaganza by Messrs. Brough 
and Halliday, produced at the Adelphi yesterday 
week under the title of “The Actor’s Retreat,” 
we cannot say much in the way of praise. It is 
just one of those skeleton-pieces which skilled 
dramatists can construct whenever a favourite actor 
is to be brought personally before the public. 
We object to such pieces as damaging to art, 
which invariably suffers by the withdrawal of the 
veil from behind which its best professors most 
emphatically address their audienc2. There is 
just this to be said in extenuation of the present 
piece—that it is an acted appeal in behalf of the 
Royal Dramatic College, a view of which is given 
in the course of it. The plot arises out of the sup- 

osed disgust of Mr. J. L. Toole at having to play 
enetaie parts, when, according to his view 
of his own powers, his proper vocation is that 
of a tragedian. Attending a rehearsal at the 
‘Adelphi, he announces to his friends, Mrs. Alfred 
Mellon (Miss Woolgar) and Mr. Paul Bedford, 
his determination to quit the stage altogether, 
since there is no likelihood of his ever doing 
anything but make a British audience laugh. 
He sighs for communion with wild and unso- 
phisticated Nature, and, sinking into sleep on a 
green-room sofa, finds his aspiration gratified. 
The scene changes, and he is discovered in a 
picturesque part of the country, an object of 
lively interest to a tribe of gipsies, who first rob 
him of all his jewellery, then marry him to Gipsy 
Jane, according to the rights of Romany—that is 
to say, by the simple formula of breaking an 
earthen pitcher. Afterwards he is compelled to 
rob a farm-yard of a fowl for his wedding-dinner, 
and is chased by the defrauded farmer, forced to 
disguise himself as an old woman, and to take 
other shapes—being finally left in a wonderful 
costume, made up of incongruous parts, each of 
which is clamorously demanded by its more legiti- 
mate owner. Of course Mr. Toole is enormously 
funny under all these trials and alarms, and of 
course he wakes to find that he has only been 
dreaming, and to assure the audience before 
him that, if he ever had any idea of leaving 
their service, he renounces it now and for 
good and all. Miss Woolgar, Mr. R. Phillips, 
and Mr. Paul Bedford all do their utmost 
to make the piece palatable to the audience, 
and are quite successful in their endeavours. A 
ten times more legitimate success, however, was 
achieved on Monday evening by the revival of 
Messrs. Tom Taylor and Charles Reade’s very 
excellent comedy of “ Masks and Faces,” produced 
at the Haymarket some fourteen years ago. Mrs. 
Stirlingas Peg Woffington,and Mr. Benjamin Web- 
ster as 7'rip/et, sustain their original parts ; and— 
in respect of Mr. Webster at least—it is hardly too 
much to say that their performance has gained in 
beauty in the interval. All the touches of pathos 
which of old brought tears into the eyes of the 
audience during the scene in the garret-—where the 
unfortunate dramatist is trying to write a gay 
comedy, while his wife and children are dying of 
hunger before his eyes—are wrought to the highest 
pitch of artistic refinement. No actress on the 
English stage can so completely embody the cha- 
racter of Peg Woffington, as drawn by Messrs. 
Tom Taylor and Reade, as Mrs. Stirling, whose 
presentment of poor Peg’s large-heartedness 
makes us entirely love and esteem the frail 


actress in spite of all her faults. Most touch- | 


inely beautiful is the scene in which, believing 
she has found a heart to love her truly, the actress 
is ready to give her whole soul in exchange 
for the great, pure happiness of such a love; 
intensely beautiful and pathetic is Mrs. Stirling’s 
rendering of it. Another exquisitely-enacted scene 
is that in which, after she has discovered that the 





man she has so fondly loved and trusted is already 
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married, she listens to the young wife’s girlish 
appeal to her pity: the whole situation is pre- 
sented with a delicacy of delineation worthy of all 
praise. To Miss Henrietta Simms, as the betrayed 
girl-wife, also the highest commendation is due 
for the gentle naiveté with which she infuses the 
part, thus achieving the perfection of artistic 
contrast between it and that of Peg Woffing- 
ton. As a whole, the comedy is extremely well 
cast; and, although it is announced as revived only 
for six nights, we shall be greatly surprised if it 
does not form the chief attraction at the Adelphi 
for a very much longer period. 

Tempted, no doubt, by the exceeding popularity 
of the Strand and New Royalty theatres, some 
enterprising managers are trying a doubtful ex- 
periment in a newly-christened theatre on the 
Surrey side of Westminster Bridge. For many 
years past there existed a place of theatrical enter- 
tainment known as the Bower Saloon, where the 
pieces played were of the lowest quality, the act- 
ing worthy of the pieces, and the audience gene- 
rally hard-working and not super-refined in their 
tastes. Altogether, it was about the last theatre 
where one could have expected any manager to 
think of presenting such a class of performances 
as that given at the theatres we have named ; but, 
nevertheless, the old “‘ Bower Saloon,” under the 
transforming influences of a little whitewash and 
a new name—the “* New Bower Operetta House’ — 
and under the direction of a gentleman who was 
stage-manager at the Olympic under Madame 
Vestris, threw open its doors on Saturday evening 
last, and presented, at West-end prices, four of 
the lightest pieces ever offered as an evening’s 
entertainment. At present we will only say that 
the “ New Bower” is a great improvement on the 
“Old Bower,” reserving criticism for some occa- 
sion when the resources of the new management 
are more freely displayed. 

Berore thebrief paragraph in which we last week 
referred to a change for the better in Mr. F. Rob- 
son’s health reached the public, the subject of it 
had passed away, and the stage had finally lost one 
of its most admirableactors. Since Edmund Kean 
there has been no English actor who has made so 
deep an impression on the public; and it is re- 
markable that the careers of the two men were to a 
great extent similar at the outset. Eijmund Kean 
played Harlequin in country barns ; Robson acted 
as Clown, or funny man, in country circuses. A 
further and more interesting parallelism might be 
traced with regard to the genius of the two. Both 
were unequal in their presentments of the cha- 
racters they assumed ; both relied, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, on their powers of moving their audience 
by the representation of sudden outbursts of intense 
emotion, and neglected the smaller details by which 
alone great and complex character can bethoroughly 
depicted either on the canvas or on the stage. 
There is no need to say anything of Robson as a 
comedian: his humour was his own—profound, 
fantastic, irresistible, not to be replaced. He 
created a répertoire of which there is no inheritor. 
By the public he will not soon be forgotten any 
more than by his private friends, of whom he had 
many warmly attached to him. Born at Margate 
in 1821, he made his first appearance in London 
at the Grecian Theatre in the City.Road in 1844. 
After playing there for five years he went to 
Dublin, and in 1853 came to the Olympic, at 
that time under the nianagement of the late Mr. 
William Farren. It was during this engage- 
ment at the Olympic that he made his first 
great hit. He had been an immense favourite 
both at the Grecian Theatre and in Dublin; 
but it was some time before his quality was 
recognised at the West-end theatre. His per- 
formance of Macbeth in the late Frank Talfourd’s 
travestie of Shakespeare’s tragedy stamped him 
as a burlesque actor of extraordinary power, and 
he rose in public esteem with every succeeding 
character he sustained. In 1857 or 1858 he 
joined with Mr. Emden in the management of the 
Olympic, on the lesseeship being given up by Mr. 
Alfred Wigan. On Wednesday he was buried 
in the cemetery at Norwood, his grave sur- 


| rounded by a concourse of friends more or less 
| closely bound to him, all sincerely regretting 


his loss. 

Tue St. James’s is to re-open on the 12th of 
next month. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews are 
engaged, and are, meanwhile, “ recruiting” at 
Baden. 

Tue Lyceum is advertised to re-open on the 
15th of October with a new romantic drama en- 
titled “The Rosary,” in which Mr. Fechter will 
sustain the principal part. Some very important 
changes in the organization of the company are in 
contemplation. 
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E. BRADDON. 


FIFTH EDITION.—This Day, at all Libraries, 


HENRY DUNBAR. Bythe Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” etc. 


This Novel has now reached the Fifth Edition. The Times for August 9 says of it :-— 


ra lined to think that this last novel is not in any res 
ee. Bf gtd and in moral elevation it belongs to a higher style of art than she has yet approached. 


respect inferior to the ‘same author’s previous works, = ~ 
—Times, 





ey LONDON: JOHN MAXWELL & CO., 122, FLEET STREET. 
FGA RY Derngie NotTICcCE sf DENIS DONNE.” — The Second 
WORKS IN LARGE CIRCULATION, Edition of this Popular Novel will be ready at 


MINISTERING CHILDREN. A Tale. By Maria 
L. Cuartesworru. Six Engravings. Eighty-first Thou- 
sand. 5s., cloth. : 

MINISTERING CHILDREN. Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. 

The MINISTRY of LIFE. By Maria L. Charlesworth. 


With Frontispiece. Twenty-sixth Thousand. 5s., cloth. 

The LIFE and LETTERS of HENRY MARTYN, 
Crown 8vo. Portraitand Six Engravings. Thirty-fourth 
Thousand, 5s., cloth. 

An EXPOSITION of PSALM CXIX. By the Rev. 
pgm Brivoes, M.A. Fifty-ninth Thousand. 5s., 
cloth. 

FAMILY PRAYERS for SIX WEEKS. By the 
Rev. Epwarp BickersreTH. Thirty-sixth Thousand. 
3s. 6d., cloth. 

JUDAH’S LION. ATale. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
Engravings. Twenty-first Thousand. 5s., cloth. 


GHAPTERS on FLOWERS. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
soy Engravings. Twenty-third Thousand. 5s., 
cloth. 


GLIMPSES of the PAST. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
With Engravings. Twelfth Thousand. 5s., cloth. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By Charlotte Eli- 
ZABETH. With Portrait. Twelfth Thousand, 5s., cloth. 

MARRIED LIFE and its DUTIES. By the Rev. 


v.S Mackxenziz, M.A, Fourteenth Thousand. ls. 6d., 
cloth. 


London: S£E.try, Jackson, and Hauuipay, 54, Fleet Street. 








Just ready, 


INTUITION, or INSPIRATION: a Discourse de- 
livered at St. Bride’s Church, May 2, 1864. By the Rev. 
ARCHIBALD Boypb, A.M., Hon. Canon of G'oucester, and 
be | of Podgington, Enlarged, with Notes. Post 8vo., 

. 6d., eloth. 


London: Sreiey, Jackson, and Hauurpay, 54, Fleet Street. 





Just ready, 
CALVIN’S TEACHING for the PRESENT DAY. 


An Address delivered at_ Geneva on the Tercentenary 
Celebration. By the Rev, J. H. Mertz D’Aubign«, D.D. 
In small 8vo., Is., cloth. 


London: Sex.iey, Jackson, and Haturpay, 54, Fleet Street, 


Just ready, 
SANCTIFICATION THROUGH THE TRUTH. By 


the Rey. Jonn Stevenson, D.D., Vicar of Patrixbourne, 
Kent. In crown 8vo., 6d., sewed, or is. per dozen; fine 
paper, ls., cloth. 


London: Seeney, Jackson, and Hat.ipay, 54, Fleet Street. 


Twenty-third Thousand, cloth, price 5s., 
CHRIST on the CROSS: an Exposition of Psalm 
xxvii. By the Rev. Joun Srevenson, D.D. 
London: See.ey, Jackson, and Hauipay, 54, Fleet Street. 








Twenty-sixth Thousand, cloth, price 3s, 6d., 
THE LORD OUR SHEPHERD: an Exposition of 
Psalm xxiii. By the Rey. Joun Srevenson, D.D. 
London: See.ey, Jackson, and Hauurpay, 54, Fleet Street. 








Eighth Thousand, price 3 3s. 6d., cloth, 
GRATITUDE: an Exposition of Psalm ciii. By the 


Rev. Joun Stevenson, D.D. 
London: See.ey, Jackson, and Hatuipay, 54, Fleet Street, 





Second Edition, with Maps, price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


A GUIDE to the STUDY of HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
By the Rev. E. A. Lirroy, M.A., Examining Chaplain t 
the Lord Bishop of Durham, and late Fellow of riel 
College, Oxford. 

* A clear and well-arranged treatise, remarkable alike for 
the exceedingly readable style in which it is written, and for 
the scholarlike learning that it displays.”— Morning Post. 


London: Srexey, Jackson, and Ha.uipay, 54, Fleet Street. 


all the Libraries on Tuesday next, in Three 
Volumes.— TINSLEY Bros., 18, Catherine Street. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY 
LIVINGSTONE.” 
This day is ready, at all the Libraries, in Two Vols., l5s., 
MAURICE DERING: a Novel. By the 
Author of “‘ Guy Livinestone.” 
Also, just published, 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. By J. A. Sr. Joun. 
Three Volumes. 

GUY WATERMAN. By the Author of “ Apet Drake's 
WIFE.” 


TinsLeY Brotuers, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 


. $l CC CC LM 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “SIR VICTOR’S 
CHOICE,” 
DepicaTeD To Cuagies Dickens, Esa. 
Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in Three Volumes, 
DENS DONNE. By the Author of ‘‘ Sir 
Victor’s CnHoice.” 
TixsLey Broruers, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 





ty 





THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR, 
This day is published, in Two Volumes, price 16s., 
THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. 
By EDWARD DICEY, 


Author of “ Rome in 1860,”” end late Special Correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph, 


TrxsLey Broruers, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “AGNES HOME,” 
This day, at all the Libraries, in Two Volumes, 
TRIFE AND REST: a Novel. 
By the Author of “‘ Aenges Home.” 
Tinstey Broruers, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 





CHEAP EDITION OF “JOHN MARCHMONT’S 
LEGACY.” 


This day is published, price 6s., 
OHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 


By the Author of “ Lapy Aup.ey’s Secret.” 


Also, just published, uniform with the above, 


Lapy AupLpy's Secret, 6s. | Guy LivinesTone. 5s. 
Avrora Fioyp. 6s. BARREN Honour. 6s. 
Seven Sons or Mammon. 68. | Sworp anp Gown. 4s. 6d. 
R&SCOMMENDED TO Mercy. BoRDER AND BasTILue, 6s, 
ELeanor’s Victory. 6s. Fish HatTcHING. 5s, 


TinsLeY Broruers, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 








NOTICE. 
THE NUN (LA RELIGIEUSE), 


By tHzs ABBE * * . 


Author of “Le Maudit,” is ready this day, at all Libraries 
and Booksellers, in Three Volumes, post 8yo, 





RicHarpD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





On the 25rd inst., in Two Volunies, post 8vo., 
PUBLIC MEN AND PRETTY WOMEN’ 
Erisopes in Reat Lire. 


By Mrs. FLORA DAWSON, 
The Friend and Correspondent of Washington Irving. 





Ricuarp Bextiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








NOW READY, IN ONE COMPLETE VOLUME, WITH UPWARDS OF ONE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 
Drawn by H. Ane.ay, and Engraved by the First Engravers of the Day, . 


CASSELL’S 


Mlustrated Edition of Goldsmiths Works. 


Price, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; or very handsomely bound in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


THIS VOLUME CONTAINS~— 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE, 


THE TRAVELLER. 


THE HAUNOCH OF VENISON. 


RETALIATION, anp Orner Poems, 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, ann THE GOOD-NATURED MAN. 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF GOLDSMITH, by J. F. WALLER, LL.D. 





NOTICES OF 
“ Lavishly and artistically embellished with 

the first order of eee cabal Telegraph. wootieute of 
“The Goldsmith Library of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin we feel bound to support on the highest grounds. 
n li’s* priser of Wak at is c le there will be 
nomo volume onany "—Dublin 7 il. 
 Cassell's Illustrated Goldsmith is beautifully printed og 

ote rs Ae ecg TG 
ess, Dr. er, the first o . 4 
aken the editorship.” —Press. sacra nats 


| 


THE PRESS. 
“* Cassell’s Ilust ldsmith ’ i in en- 
assell’s aed Goldsmith’ is very rich in en 


gravings, which, ign andexecution, will bear com- 
parison with those of the most expensive illustrated works 
published.”’—Leeds Intelligencer. 

“ This edition is not the finest ever issued at the price, 
but superior to any wi reach even of the moderately 
opulent. The engra ch adorn every other are 

and isppart a new charm to the Miclight- 


f ry. Christian World, 





CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, B.C, 
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13, Great Marg.pornoucH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


LIFE IN JAVA: with Sketches of the 


Javanese. By Wittram Baraincron D’ALMEIDA, 2 


Vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 

“*QLife in Java’ is both amusing and instructive. The 
author saw a good deal of the country and people not gene- 
rally known,”’—Atheneum. 

“Mr. D’Almeida’s volumes traverse interesting ground. 
They are filled with good and entertaining matter.”— 
Examiner, 


REMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. 
By Bensamin Lumuey, Twenty Years Director of Her 
Majosty’s Theatre. 1 Vol., 8vo., With Portrait, 

From the “ Times,” August 16.—“ Mr. Lumley’s book, with 
all its sparkling episodes, is really, as it ought to be, a well- 
digested history of an institution of social importance in its 
time, interspersed with sound opinions and shrewd and ma- 
ture reflections.”’ 


LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, 


Illustrated by HIS JOURNAL and CORRESPON- 
DENCE. By Mrs. O.ipHant. New and CHEAPER 
Epition, in 1 Vol., with Portrait, price 9s., bound, 


CHEAP EDITION of Les MISERABLES. 


By Vicror Hvco. The Authorized English Translation, 
Illustrated by M1IL.ais, price 5s., bound, 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
MATTIE: a Stray. By the Author of 


“NO CHURCH,” “ OWEN: a Warr,” &c. 3 Vols. 


**An admirable work. It is a picture of life so true and 
vivid as to rivet the attention from first to last.”—Rraper. 

** Mattie is a charming heroine, The story is fullof interest 
at every page.’’—Atheneum. 


SON AND HEIR. 3 Vols. ! 
GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. By th 


Author of ‘COUSIN GEOFFREY.” 3 Vols. 


“*Guilty or Not Guilty’ will find many readers. There 
can be no question as to its talent and power.’’~—Messenger’. 


SYBILLA LOCKWOOD. By Noel Rad- 
cLirre, Author of *‘ Alice Wentworth,” &c. 3 Vols. 


**A story that illustrates an idea is always more or less 
worth attention,” —Saturday Review. 

“This novel is a very extraordinary one. The execution is 
singularly faultless.’’—Spectuvor. 


A GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the 
Author of “A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM.” 


** A pleasant story, gracefully told.”—Post, 
“This story is very interesting.’”’—Sun. 


NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 


Author of ** Live it Down,” &c. 3 Vols. 


_ “A pleasant, healthy book. We have read it throngh with 
interest, and can recommend it to our readers,”’—Atheneum,. 


JANITA’S CROSS. By the Author of 


“ST. OLAVE’S.” 3 Vols. 


BARBARA’S HISTORY. By Amelia 


B. Epwarps. Second Edition. 3 Vols, 


CUMWORTH HOUSE. By the Author of 
“CASTE,” &c., &. [Just veady. 


ee + 


NEW WORKS ON 
Architecture, Engineering, 





| SURVEYING AGRICULTURE, BUILDING, MONU- 


MENTAL and DECORATIVE ARTS. ad ile 
ublishe y ATCHLEY - reat Russe t 
London, W.C. Apply by post fora New List. _ 


Works ordered from A. & Co, sent carriage free, 
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Now ready, imperial 8vo., 25s., cloth, 


A Practical Course of Military 


SURVEYING, including the Principles of Topogsaphical 
Drawing, &c, Illustrated with 41 Plates and 160 Woodcuta. 
By Captain Lenpy, F.G.S., F.L.S. With an Appendix by 
Colonel Scorr, 
London: Atcatey & Co., Publishers of Engineering and 
grohitewa Works, 106, Great Russell Street, Bedford 
uare, ° 








With 24 Coloured Plates, folio, price £1. 1s,, 


Picturesque Garden Plans. A 


Practical Guide to the Laying-out, Ornamentation, and 
Arrangement of Villa Gardens, Town Squares, and Open 
Spaces of a quarter of an acre tofour acres, For the use of 
ractical eners, architects, builders, and amateurs. By 

. SIEBECK, Oo ag ae ey of Public Gardens, Vienna ; 
adapted to English Gardens, &c., by JOSEPH NEWTON, 


London: Rosert Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly 











Incentives to Prayer; being 


DEVOTIONAL PASSAGES LECTED from the 
PSALMS, square feap. Svo., in cloth flush, is.; or 
turned in, is.6d,; rench moroeeo, 2s.; extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 


**An elegantly-printed volume, each bordered wit! 
double red , Within which, in mo c in red, 
are printed verses of praise. ... A to lie on 


a table.”—Reaper, 
Wurrraker & ©o., Ave Maria Lane. 


Elements of Mental and Mo 


SCIENCE, By the. Rev. Dd. 
Edition, 8vo., y ay Georce Parna, Li, Fifth 
London : Joun Syow, Paternoster Row, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


TRUBNER & CO., 


60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


AHN’S GERMAN METHOD Finga 


AHN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
Second Edition, by Dr. DAwson 
TURNER .. 4 


AHN’S GERMAN DIALOGUES . 2 


BENEDIX’ COMEDY: DERVE r- 
TER. With English Notes .. 2 


APEL’S SPECIMENS for Transla- 


tion into German . 4 
(EHLSCHLAGER’ g GERMAN 
DICTIONARY ue 4 
AHN’S FRENCH METHOD. “Fir st 
and Second Course a 3 
AHN’S THIRD FRENCH COURSE: 
READER... Sy 


AHN’S FRENCH DIALOGUES A 
PICK’S GRAMMAR OF THE 


FRENCH LANGUAGE .. .. 3 
LE BRUN’S MATERIALS for Trans- 
lating into French “ 4 


VAN LAUN’S FRENCH READER 5 
DITTO FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


First Part— Accidence. . ee 
DITTO DITTO. Second Part— 

Syntax .. » 2 
DITTO DITTO. Third Part— 

Exercises Z 3 


WELLER’S FRENCH DIOTION- 
3 ae 


NUGENT’S FRENCH POCKET 


-~T 


DICTIONARY .. , 3 
AHN’S ITALIAN METHOD | can 
MILLHOUSR’S ITALIAN DIA- 

LOGUES .. 2 

DITTO ITALIAN DICTION ARY. 


Two Volumes.. . 
— SPANISH GRAM- 


6 

DITTO SPANISH READER ae 
DITTO SPANISH CONVERSA- 

TION . 2 


DITTO SPANISH DICTIONARY 21 
DITTO DITTO ABRIDGED .. 10 


D’ORSEY’S "pte ame OL- 
LENDORFF “ 7 


DITTO PORTUGUESE DIA- 
LOGUES... - 


3 
AHN’S DUTCH GRAMMAR oo 8 
BOJESEN’S DANISH GRAMMAR 5 
REIFF’S RUSSIAN GRAMMAR... 2 
CORNET’S RUSSIAN DIALOGUES 3 


RASK’S ANGLO-SAXON GRAM- 
MAR. By THorre. 2nd Rdit. 
In the Press. 


BENFEY’S SANSORIT Recon 
MAR 


AHN’S ELEMENTARY “LATIN 
GRAMMAR. By Dr. W. Inne 3 


OLLENDORFY's LATIN GRAM- 
ee 6 


a LARGER GREEK 
GRAMMAR 10 


DITTO ELE 
q MENTARY GREEK 


PICK ON MEMORY AND THE 


RATIONAL MEAN = 
ae OM 


SPRUNER’S HISTORI 
ATLAS CAL HAND- 


MENKE’S ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD B, OLD : 


London; TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster Row. 
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AN EXCELLENT GIFT BOOK. 





Now ready, Fifth Edition, price 5s.; by post, 5s, 6d., 


OPPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM AND CATALOGUE. 


REVISED AND CoRRECTED By HENRY WHYMPER, Esa. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME OF THE RAREST STAMPS. 






























































THE ALBUM, PRICE 3s. 6p, BY POST, 38s. 10D, MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY, 
LONDON: W. STEVENS, 421, STRAND. 
THE 280 pp., cloth, lettered, price 3s., 
Quarterly Review, No. CCXXXI., Vegetable Cookery.—Pastry, 
published THIS DAY. Pickling, &o. 
London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
CONTENTS :—- Pe EY Ye 
I, WORDS AND PLACES. Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., cloth, the Szconp Edition 
II. LUDWIG UHLAND. revised, of 
Ill. FREE THINKING: ITS HISTORY AND TEN- | Antediluvian History, and Narra- 
IV. THE CIRCASSIAN EXODUS. TIVE of the FLOOD, as set forth in the Earl y Portions of 
V. LACORDAIRE. the Book of Genesis. ‘Critically Examined and Explained. 
VI. CHRISTIAN ART By the Rev. E. D. RenpeEtu. 
VIL. PUBLIC SCHOOLS London: F. Prrmay, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
VIII. TRAVELLING IN ENGLAND. 
IX. THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d., 
Joux Munnar, Albemarle Street. Life: Its Nature, Varieties, and 
PHENOMENA. By Leo H.Grinpon. Third Edition. 
To tl ho delight in th rcise of their intellectual 
& HACH ETT E & CO., soueet ase We thot htful aoe Foe Tally. written reflec- 
tions will be a welcome boon.”—Sun 
FRENCH PUBLISHERS & FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, ““Mr. Grindon’s book has reached, but will not stop at, the 
third edition. Itis the work of a scholar, a Christian, and a 
18, Kine Wituiam Srreet, Srranp, W. C. man of real science.” —Morning Herald, 
—_———_—_ London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS. Misiel en. Gi tedionas sta one 
TAINE, HISTOIRE de la LITTERATURE | Hidden Springs. By the Rev. J. 
ANGL AISE PARKER, of Manchester. 
‘ “The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for 
3 vols., 80., fr. 22, 50c. dlearness of thought and language. seems as if it were 
FL ale 8 ahs. written with a pencil of light, . Nature is everywhere in 
the ascopaamt, and be = ok its matchless —s F ‘any kin a: 
ng for speaking’s sake, no dis ° 
GUIZOT, M., MEDITATIONS SUR LA eee Geen fo an — *rirected to ae mark,’ "British 
RELIGION CHRETIENNE. Standard. 
1 yol., 80., fr. 6. Kenton: F. Prruay, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Now ready, pp. 8, price 1d., 
ton gar dapat remy Romanising in Music. Reprinted 
OORRESPONDAN OE INEDITE de MARIE from the Musical Standard, 
ANTOINETTE. *“ A clever brochure.” —READER. 
2nd Edit., 1 vol., 80., fr. 6 20, Paternoster Row; 9. Exeter Hall, &c. 
Now ready, crown 8vo., cloth, with Map, price 8s, 6d., Just published, pane ome —s d 
POLISH EXPERIENCES | Hectures, on, dtalian, Unity, ane 
4 h 
SaLe Barker. These Lectures contain an Historical Sketch 
DURING ¥ ie en piatonal Movement bg oe Aco tbe 
olitical Teaching of Mazzini, an e Career of Ga i 
THE I o Published by Emity FAITHFULL, 14, Princes Street, Hanover 
NSURRECTION OF 1863 4, Square, W. and 83A, Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 
By W. H. BULLOCK. 
eunnantiihanindeedten Recently nee price 6d., 
Macmittan & Co., idge. 
re wee crab Ao sors Hydropathy in London. By 
Just published, 16mo., cloth, 2s, 6d., RicuarD Mercatre, Esq. 
Learn and Ross, 5, St. Panl’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W. ; 
EASY READINGS and at the HyproPaTHic EsTABLISHMENT, New Barnet. 
Pa, Te Second Edition, ae “pe post free, 7d., 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, em i 
en wie Wa env cotnin “emvimiite The Teeth: a Practical Treatise, 
. with the Bow, Means gf Ras Restoring them vhen Defective or 
MA Lost. y SKELL, Esq., Surgéon-Dentist 
Br RY E. C. MOORE. “We can recommend its perusal to those who wish to 
Edited by the Rev, M. W. MAYOW, M.A., Incumbent of preserye their teeth, and to those who know the valtie of 
St. Mary’s, West Brompton. them,”—Daily News. 
—_-——_—. London: CLements, Little Pulteney Street. 
Josep Masters, Aldersgate Street, and New Borid Street. —_-——— 
Seventh Edition, Tenth Thousand. ome 2s.6d.; free by post, 
In square 16mo., price 2s., stamps 
THE LIFE OF OUR BLESSED | Diseases of the Skin : a Guide to 
“ their Treatment and Prevention. Illustrated by Cases. Bt. 
savioue, sn 5 i , a. me Se Thvest ‘Harmonies. Txos. Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dis 
Wi = eo and Notes. By the Rev. J. Grr for Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy adie. 
Smuirn, M.A., Rector of Tedstone, Delamere, an Tate “Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. Class to the curable.”—Lancet. 
Riviyetons, London and Oxford. London: T. Ricuarps, 37, Great Queen Street. 





THE NEW SERIAL TALE: 


HYACINTH; or, a Midsummer Day's Dream, 


IN THE FAMILY HERALD. 





In One Volume, royal 8v6., pp. 914, price 16s., 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE 


DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE 
By WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. 





LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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VIENT DE PARAITRE., 


LES EAUX MINERALES DU MASSIF CENTRAL DE LA FRANCE, 


CONSIDEREES DANS LEURS RAPPORTS AVEC LA CHIMIE ET LA GKOLOGIE, 
Par H. LECOQ, Professeur Correspondant de 1’Institut. 
lvol.in-8. Prix: 7 fr. 


Cet ouvrage peut faire suite a: 


LES EAUX MINERALES, 


ConsIDEREES DANS LEURS RAPPORTS AVEC LA CHIMIE ET LA GioLOGIE, DU MEME AUTEUR. 
lvol.in-8. Prix: 8 fr. 


FAUNE DU DEPARTEMENT DE LA CHARENTE-INFERIEURE. 
Par ED. BETTREMIEUX. 


EXTRAIT DES ANNALES DE L’ACADEMIE DE LA ROCHELLE. 





1 vol, in-8, avec 8 gravures tirées en bleu. 


Prix: 4 fr. ord.; 3 fr. net. 





PARIS: J. ROTHSCHILD, 


EDITEUR, 14, 





Correspondance Inédite de Marie- 


ANTOINETTE. Publiée surles Documents Originaux. Par 
le Comte Pavuus Voecr D’Huno.tsterxn, Ancien Deputé, 
Deuxiéme Edition. 1 Vol. in-8 cavalier. Prix:6fr. lena 
été tiré quelques exemplaires sur papier vergé fort, 
Prix; 12 fr. 

Paris: Libraire de E. Dentv, Editeur, Palais-Royal. 





Biographie Universelle,— 


ANCIENNE ET MODERNE; (Micuavup.) Novve.ie 
Epition :—En vente le TomE 41—TAP—TOS. 

La Seconpe Eorrion de la BioGRaPHIE UNIVERSELLE sera 
compléte en 45 volumes grand in-8a deux colonnes, d’environ 
700 pages.—L’opération sera entiérement termince dans le 
premier semestre de l’année 1865.— Les souscripteurs peuvent 
toujours retirer, soit tous les volumes paru, svit un ou 
plusieurs volumes chaque mois, 4 leur volonté, 


A Paris: chez Mme. C. Despiaces, Editeur-Propriétaire, 
*. | Neuve-des-Mathurins :— Londres: D. Nutt, 270, 
trand. 





En VENTE :— 


OUVRAGE D’EDMOND WERDET, 


ANCIEN LIBRAIRE-EDITEUR, 


Histoire du Livre en France, 


DEPUIS LES. TEMPS LES PLUS ReEcULES JuUSsQU’EN 1860, 
6 volumes grand _ in-18, imprimés sur papier jésus vélin, 
satiné, et glacé, Prix de chaque volume, 5 fr, 


DIvIsIon DE L’OUVRAGE:— 


I, Origines du Livre-Manuscrit, depuis les Temps les plus 
eculés jusqu’é l’introduction de l’Imprimerie a 
Paris, en 1470. 1 vol. de 408 pages, 
II. Transformation du Livre-Manuscrit, depuis 1470 jusqu’a 
1789. 1 vol. de 408 pages, 


III. Etudes Bebtoarephiqoss sur les Libraires et les Im- 
primeurs les plus Celebres de Paris, de 1470 a 1789. 

Tome 1. Les Estienne et leurs Devanciers, depuis 
1470, 1 vol. 

Tome 2. Les Didot, leurs Devanciers et Contem- 
porains, depuis 1500 jusqu’a 1789. 1 vol. de 408 
pages. 

IV. Essai sur la zeqpagaiion, Marche, et Progrés de l’Im- 
primerie et de la Librairie dans les Diverses Pro- 
vinces de la France, divisé par Province et par Ordre 
oironclogiaue, depuis 1470 jusqu’a la fin du XVIle. 

iécle. 

Recherches Historiques et Bibliographiques sur_ les 
Imprimeries Clandestines, Particulieres, et de Fan- 
taisie, de 147041792. 1 fort vol. 


V. De la Librairie Francaise,—son Pass¢, son Présent, son 
Avenir,—avec des Notices Bibliographiques sur les 
Libraires de Paris les plus Distingués, depuis 1789 
a 1860, 1 fort vol. 

Le Second Volume de la IITe. Partie de “ L’Histoire du 

Livre”’ paraitra le 15 Juin prochain. 

Ce volume termine l|’ou e: il renferme surtout une 
Etude Bibliographique sur la Famille des Didot, qui, sur la 
méme ligne que celle des Estienne, est la plus célebre de nos 
jours dans les fastes de l’imprimerie, de la librairie, de la 
gravure, fonte des caractéres, et dela fabrication des papiers, 


Paris: E. Denrv, Libraire-Rditeur, Palais-Royal. 





En VENTE :— 


La Bible en France; ou, Les 


Traductions Francaises des Saintes Ecritures. Par Em- 
MANUEL P, TAVEL, Pasteur de l’Eglise Suisse de Londres. 
Un volume in-8. Prix 5 francs. 


Liprarnig Fraxcaise et ETrane? re, 25, Rue Royale- 
Saint-Honoré, a Paris. 





Price 16s., 
Revue des Eaux et Foréts— 


Economie Forestrt#rE—ReEBOISsEMENT—Bois DE MarIne— 
Commerce pes Bors—Cuasse--LOUVETERIE—PicHEe—Pisc1- 
CULTURE--MiTALLURGIE—LEGISLATION ET JURISPRUDENCE, 
Publié par M. Frézarp, avec le concours et la collaboration 
de MM. Parape, Directeur de |’ Ecole yey Forestiére 
de Nancy: le Baron pg Stevens, Grand tre des Eaux et 
Foréts de Prusse; le Cre. pe Lapparevx, Directeur des 
Constructions Navales, &c. 12 nos. par an, 


J. Roruscuixp, 14, Rue de Buci, a Paris, 





RUE DE BUCI, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED SHEET ALMANACK, 





THE 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
PROPOSES TO ISSUE 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED SHEET ALMANACK 
For the Year of our Lord 1865, 


At the Price of Ong Penny, to be called 


“THE COTTAGER’S SHEET ALMANACK.” 


This ALMANACK may also be had with the upper portion 
BLANK, 80 as to admit of the insertion of Local Intelligence. 


ADAPTED FOR 
YOUTHS, SCHOOLS, AND FAMILIES. 





| CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, 13 in Series, 
commencing at the earliest period, and continued down 
to the present time. In ition to their eral truth- 
fulness, they are interspersed with fai descriptions 
of the manners, the domestic habits, and condition of the 
people in different epochs of their history. 

“ Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and 
truthful, narrated the great events of the histories of Spain 
and Portugal, Germany, Holland and Belgium, Italy, and 
other countries. They might be read wit vantage y 
multitudes of parents, as well as children. The 
so simple that children must comprehend it, but withal so 
free from childish insipidity that an adult may read it with 
pleasure,”’—Atheneum. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and WALES, 
Sixty-fifth Thousand. New Edition, enlarged, with 
Chronological Table of England's Sovereigns their 
lineal descent, relationship, and progeny; Steel Plates, 
Map, Pictorial Genealogy of the Monarchs of England. 
and Illustrations of the Principal Events, Chrono ogical 
Table, and Index. 3s. 6d., bound; or with Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF GREECE, after the same 

sgoroved style as her “Rome.” With Questions, 3s. 

ap, and Chronological Table, and Index. Eighteenth 
Thousand, 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, from accepted 
English and Foreign Authorities—Dr. Arnold, Niebuhr, 
Keightly, Macpherson, Smith, &c. With Questions. 
ny Map of the Empire, Chronological Table, and 

ndex. 

“ This is a truly faithful and useful work, well adapted for 
youth, whether at school or at home, The latest and best 
authorities have been consulted, and the substance of the 
discoveries and comments freely adopted,” —Herald, 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ITALY, from the Earliest 
Period to the Establishment of the Kingdom. New 
Edition, cloth gilt, with Map and Steel Plate. 2s. 6d. 








A Specimen of the Atmanack, with further Particulars, CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 2s. 6d., 


may be obtained on application to the SUPERINTENDENT, at | 


the Depository, 77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 











Just published, the First Volume, 382, pp., 8vo., price 7s., 


OUR GREAT WRITERS: 
A COURSE OF LECTURES UPON ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


woe Numerous Quotations and Analyses of the Principal 
orks, 


By CHARLES EDWARD TURNER, 


Professor of English Literature in the Imperial Alexander 
Lyceum, 


*,* Tue Seven Lecrures on SHAKSPERE OCCUPY 124 PaGEs, 


St. Petersberg: A. Miinx, 14, Neveky Prospect. 
London: D. Nutt; TaineEr & Co.; Pane Ba, Apams, & Co. 


THE LAND OF THE PERMAULS; 





OR, 
COCHIN—ITS PAST AND ITS PRESENT. 
BY 
FRANCIS DAY, Esq, F.LS., 


H.M. Madras Medical Service, 
Civil Surgeon, British Cochin, and Medical Officer to the 
Government of H.H. the Rajah of Cochin, 


Price £1. 5s. 


Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
Gantz Brotuers, 175, Mount Road, Madras. 





LETTERS FROM MALABAR; 


BY 


JACOB CANTER VISSCHER: 
Now first Translated from the Original Dutch 
By Mason HEBER DRURY, 


Madras Staff Corps, late Assistant Resident in Travancore 
and Cochin, 


To which is added an Account of Travancore, and Fra 
BaRTOLOMEO’s Travels in that Country. 
Price 8s, 6d. 


Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, Lo . 
Gantz BRoTHers, 175, Mount Lal tee 





LARGE TYPE CHURCH SERVICE. 


Nearly ready, in 2 Vols., 12mo., bound in morocco, price 25s., 
HON. MISS GRIMSTON’S ARRANGEMENT 
OF THE 


COMMON PRAYER-BOOK and LESSONS, 


_—-—_—~ 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 





The peculiar advantage of this a ment 
having the entire Morning and Evening Servives. — 9 
a large, clear type, in two handsome, portable volumes, one 
for the Morning, and the other for the Evening . 





London: Hatcuarp & Co., 187, Pi illy, . 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales ee © 





Now ready, Volume the First, 8vo., pp. 555, 


GESCHICHTE ENGLANDS 


SEIT DEN FRIEDENSCHLUSSEN VON 1814 UND 1815. 
REINHOLD PAULL 


PROFESSOR IN TUBINGEN, 


Von 





Leipzig, 8. HIRZELL;—D, NUTT; and WILLIAMS and NORGATE, London, 


| 


bound. Fourteenth Thousand, Plates, Map, Chronolo- 
gical Table, and Index. With Questions, 3s. 


_CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 2s. 64., 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index, 
Seventeenth Thousand; or with Questions, 3s, 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 2s. 6d., bound» 
Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. Twenty 
first Thousand. New dition ; with Questions, 3s. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, with 

Syme to each chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. 

y Miss Corner. Price Is., sewed; or 1s, 6d., bound in 
cloth, with the Map coloured. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY OF ROME. With 
Map, and Questions for Examination at end of each 
Chapter. By Epwarp Farr. Adapted for the Junior 
Classes. 1s., or cloth boards Is. 6d. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. With 
~ Cute of Monarchs, Questions, and Map. By E. Farr, 
8.,C . Ga. 


EVERY CHILD’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. With 
Two Maps—Palestine in the time of Our Saviour, and 
Wanderings of the Children of Israel from Egypt to the 

Promised Land. With Questions, as “Roms.” 1s., or 

| cloth, 1s. 6d, . 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY OF GREECE. With 
Map, &c., as “‘ Rome.”’ 1s., or cloth 1s, 6d. 


| PAPA AND MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS IN GEO 

GRAPHY. By Miss Sargeant. A Com on to Miss 
Corner’s Play Grammar Illustrated; or, the Elements cf 
Grapes explained, in easy Games, 1s., sewed, or 1s, 6d., 
cloth. 


* Judiciously adapted to infantile capacity.” —Evangelical 


agazine, 

SCRIPTURE HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. By Dr, 
J. Kirro, LL.D., and Miss Corner. Price $s. 6d., in a 
clear royal 18mo. Second Edition, with Chrono- 


saptenl able and Index, and Questions, and Two large 
aps. 


SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. 


J. Youna, M.A., and Anna Marra Sarceant. 70 Illustra- 
tions, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE TO USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE; containing, in the form ofan Easy Catechism, 
a complete Series of the Newest and most Useful In- 
formation connected with the Arts, Sciences, and the 
cpenqenens of Nature. Twenty-seventh Edition, 1s. 6d., 
clo " 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE TO GEOGRAPHY; 
a New and Concise Description of the Five Great 
Divisions of the Globe; their Natural, Mineral, and 
Vegetable Productions, and the Characteristics of their 
Inhabitants. New Edition, improved by E. Farr. Tenth 
Thousand, 1s. 6d., in cloth; or, with the use of the GLopEs 
and SEVEN GLYPHOGRAPHIC Maps, 2s., cloth boards, 








London: Deanand Son, Printers, Book and Print Publishers, 
Bible and Prayer Book Warehouse. 11, Ludgate Hill, 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


Gutch’s Literary and Scientific 


REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1864. 
‘** A more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined.” 


—Times. 
London: W. Stevens, 421, Strand. 





Price Is., 
Queritur; or, The Sanskrit 


GUAGE AS THE 
BOTENOR, and the Latoors of tee Goonan Bot ee 





of 
not > . . 
Field are they overvalued ? By T. Hewrrr Key, M.A. 
College. . ' 
London: Nurr & Co. 
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A condemned by a writer in the Saturday Review, 
who also says," " 
says, We wil not enter into: deta, This, 
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Hales by Ariction. 


oe 


QS OUTHGATE AND BARRETT, 


Anctioneers of Lite Property, 22, Fleet Street, London, 
returning their grateful thanks for the liberal eu 
ja saat the Caneus just concluded, beg respectfully to 


sail ‘the attention of their Friends and the Public to the | 


Great Advantages offered at their Rooms for the Realization 
of Books and Works connected with the Fine Arts. 

Situate in the principal thoroughfare, in the very centre of 
London, with a connexion of the most extensive character, 
the result of Forty Years’ successful business, they fee) that 
in soliciting Consignments, the high standing of their house 
will be a sufficient guarantee that property committed to 
their charge will meet with the utmost care and attention, 
and be disposed of at an advantage unattainable through 
other channels, 

Immediate settlement will take place at the conclusion 
of a Sale, and should Sournaarts and Barretr be unable, 
—— poate of business, to realize as early as could be 
wished, they will make an advance commensurate with the 
value of the property. 


*,* Taz New Srason commences the first week in October, 





GENERAL J. Von RapowirTz’s CoLLectTion oF AUTOGRAPHS. 


Me: T. O. WEIGEL will Sell by Auction, 


at his Auction Institut, in Lrrpzic, on the 20TH OF 
SrepremBer, and Following Days, the First Portion of the 
above CELEBRATED COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPHS, consisting 
of Documents on Vellum and Paper in the Autograph of the 
Great Rerormers, and of Princes, WarRiIorRs, and STATES- 
meEN of the Period. Catalogues will be furnished by any of 
the Foreign Booksellers of London, 


ME: T. O. WEIGEL will Sell by Auction, 
at Leipzig, onthe 18th of October, and Following Day, 
the Libraries of the late Proressor Dr. E. MITSCHER- 
LICH of Berlin, and of the late Prorrsson Dr. WILH. 
FERD. STEINACKER, Domherr und Appellationsrath of 
Leipzig. ( talogues as above. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 


THIS LIBRARY WAS ESTABLISHED IN 1822, in 
order to promote the widest possible circulation of the best 
Works in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHI- 
LOSOPHY, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, and the Higher 
Class of FICTION. 

From its commencement Books of every shade of opinion, 
on all subjects of public interest, have been freely added; in 
many cases Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of 
Copies of the principal Works of the day having been pro- 
vided for the use of Subscribers. 

Fresh Copies of all the leading Books continue to be added 
as the dermand increases, and an ample supply is taken of all 
the best New Works as they appear. 

The Collection of Standard Works, to which all subscribers 
have re access, and which is now by many thousand 
volumes the largest in the world, will be still further aug- 
mented from samme S time by the addition of Copies of the 
New Editions of those Works of the best Authors which are 
atillin demand. 


Crass A. SusscripTion (FoR THE Newest Books), 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 


according to the Number of Volumes required. 
Crass B. Susscriprion— 


HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


A List of Works recently added to the Library, a Revised 
Catalogue of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, and Lists of 
Books in Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Presents and 
School Prizes, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage 
free, on application. 


New Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, August, 1864. 





BECKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the 
‘ Bi mon Beton pcan ie them in -_. Ye mAs mea the 

elay, unce and expense of public auction, a 
second-hand bookseller of 25 years’ Randing. N.B. ata: 
lognes gratis and post-free for one stamp. 50,000 vols. of 
books. Apply to T. Minuarp, 70, Newgate Street. 








EXTENSIVE SUPPLY of all the 


AN 
most POPULAR FOREIGN EDUCATI 
WORKS constantly on ‘hand at —— 


Wittiam_ Atran & Co,’s, Importers of Foreign Books, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, EO 





SHAKESPEARE SCHOOL of the ROYAL 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 
UREN ond be Reval Higley SRT Majesty the 


The Council of the Royal Dramatic College, considering 
that the present is a favourable opportunity for promotin 
one of She main py 8 of the Institution Waid have founded, 
ben ITE PUBLIC SUPPORT in AID of the EREC- 

ENDO ENT of eo ESPEARE SCHOOL 
for the ical and General Education of the Children of 
Actors or Actresses and Dramatic Authors—the noblest and 

monument to the memory of the Player and 


The Council of the Royal Dramatic College beg to appris 
the public that all aahnasie tions intended forthe y Soe hs mina 
4 i. Shak School should be id on po ne Master, 
Strand, London _— ppg 


Noblemen, gentlemen, and others, interested in earryin 
design, are requested to communicate with the 


out this 
undersigned, P 
BENJAMIN WEBSTER, Master. 
New Theatre Royal, Adelphi, May, 1864. 





NA PSAOK. ae Patent Yoke—Light 
Sed Yindaudesets ume Sos ood Om 





RIVATE TUITION.— 
P experienced in te ry yl 


hours morning LASSICS, 
Pesce ss hess 


. 





EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &«e., 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, 
MANUFACTORY— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK, 


Beg to announce that, in addition to their high-class 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES of all Sizes, they are 
now manufacturing 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 
With object-glasses, varying in aperture from 24 to 4 inches 
The EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES are supplied with 
the best object-glasses ; brass tubes, with rack adjustment to 
focus, finder, dew-cap, and two astronomical eye-pieces, with 
sun-shades; they are mounted on tall tripod stands, with 
horizontal and vertical motions, and steadying rods. All 

packed in neat cases. 

In consequence of increased facilities in theirmanufacture, 
T.CooKE and Sons are enabled to offertheir EDUCATIONAL 

TELESCOPES at prices ranging from £10 to £36. 


They also beg to solicit attention to their 
PORTABLE EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS. 


With Hour Circle, reading to twenty seconds of time, and 
Declination Circle, to one minute of arc; tangent-screw 
motion, and all necessary means of adjustment in position, 
on stout tripod stands. From £5 to £12. 10s, 








PRICE LISTS may be had on application, 








REDUCED SCALE OF INTEREST. 


ONEY, without the Expense of Life 
Assurance or Prelimin Fees.—The REAL and 
PERSONAL ADVANCE COMPANY (Limited) advance 
LOANS, from £10 to £1000, repayable by instalments, upon 
Personal Security, Reversions, Bills of Sale, Dock Warrants, 
Deposit of Deeds, Leases, &c.—Apply at 2, Tavistock Street 4 
Covent Garden, W.C., from 9 to6 aily; Saturdays 9 to 4, 
Forms gratis,—P. J, HARVEY, Secretary. 





EW ERA IN MINIATURE POR- 


TRAITURE.—The CASKET or CRYSTAL CUBE 
MINIATURES and LOCKETS (presenting a solid life-like 
bust in an enclosed cube of crystal), patented for Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, and the United States. An ab- 
stract of the mode of obtaining this singularly beautiful 
result, read at the late meeting of the British Association 
by the inventor, Henry Swan, may be had, post free, together 
with terms of portraiture, on application to T. E. Golding, 
Secretary to the Casket Portrait Company, 40, Charing Cross. 
Cartes de Visite and Vignettes on the usual terms, 


From the Times, Sept. 3, 1863. 


“THe Britisu AssocraTion.—In the Mathematical Section 
yesterday, a large number of papers were read, but only one 
was of any general interest. tt was by Mr. H. Swan, and 
gave an account of a new invention in portrait-taking. By a 
peculiar arrangement of two rectangular prisms, the appear- 
ance of a perfectly solid figure is given to a picture and 
portraits which were unsatisfactory on a flat surface, have so 
much expression thrown into them by this invention, as to 
become guite pleasing and truthful.” 


From the Standard, Sept. 29, 1868. 


“The casket portrait is a still further and more effective 
development of the photographic process than has yet been 
discovered—indeed, as far as t realistic portraiture is 
desired, this method, which has been discovered by Mr. 
Swan, must meet the requirements of the most exacting in 
that style of individual representation. In that entirely new 
and original adaptation of optical illusion to the ordinary 
portraits taken by the photographer, the head and features of 
the sitter have all the distinctness and projection of a bust in 
marble, with the advantage of preserving the natural tints of 
the countenance in the most life-like manner.”’ 


From the Illustrated London News, Oct. $, 1863. 


“A solid image of the sitter’s head is seen, looking with 
startling reality from the centre of a small cube of crystal, 
every feature standing out in as perfect relief as though 
chiselled by the hands of fairy sculptors. * * * Most people 
are fond of looking in the glass, but this portable and indelible 
spectrum, reflecting no meré fleeting image, but containing the 
actual, palpable form of humanity, is certainly a most startling 
novelty. Naturalscience is daily explaining illusions which for- 
merly gained the credit of beingsupernatural. This is an age 
less given to denying the existence of phenomena than to de- 
monstrate the why and the wherefore of their existence. 
How would it be if, after all, the appearance in Zadkiel’s 
magic crystal, at which we have all been lau hing so much 
lately, had some photographic foundation, and the ‘man in 
armour,’ and ‘lady in the pink dress,’ were only ‘casket or 
crystal cube miniatures ?’’ 


From the Intellectual Observer for November, 1863. 


The effect of the new process is to exhibit the subject of 
the portraiture with life-like verisimilitude, and in natural 
relief. You take up a small case, and look through what 
appears to be a little window, and there stands or sits before 

ou, ina ys eng ye chamber, a marvellous effigy of a 
or gentleman, as case ay be. The projection of the 
nose, the moulding of the lips, and all the gradations of con- 
tour, are as distinct as if an able sculptor had exercised his 
skill: but the hair and the flesh are of their proper tint, and 
the whole thing has a singularly vital and comfortable look. 
Indeed, were it not for rhe reduction in size, it would be 
difficult to avoid the belief that an actual man or woman, in 
ordinary dress, and with characteristic expression, was _pre- 
sented to your eye. In addition to portraits destined for 
morocco cases, and of ordinary miniature sizes, much smaller 
ones are taken and moun in anepodiney retty little 
caskets of fine pola, These form as elegant ttle shrines as 
aay lover coul —_ to — hy effigy of i mistress, and 
ar surpass any other e vised of connecting por- 
traiture with Cvéamental jowellecy * - 2 . 


From the London Review, August 29, 1868. 


“Suitable for presents, or for mementos of those closer 
friends or relatives of whom we might wish to have some 
special token of remembrance. They are set in a casket or 
case of any size, from that of a ornament to three 
or four inches in height, On looking into the casket, a life- 





like bust is seen,” 
246 





MVucation. 


EDUCATION. TUTORS. GOVERNESSES. 


HEADS of FAMILIES, or PRINCIPALS 


of SCHOOLS, requiring GOVERNESSES or TUTORS 
have competent candidates introduced to them, free of 
charge, by stating their requirements to Mr. Marr (late 
Mair and Son, established 1833), Educational Agent, 217 
Piceadilly (Corner of Regent Circus), removed from Bedford 
Street, Strand, London, W. 

Mr. Marr, editor of The Scholastic Directory and The 
Monthly Register, and author of “ Scholastic Experience,” 
* History of Westminster School,”’ &c., recommends Schools 
to Parents and Guardians, gratis. He can always introduce 
pupils into first-class establishments on very reduced terms, 
School property transferred. Pupils exchanged, Xc. 





R. BEHR, FrorMERLY HEAD MASTER oF 
HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now 
conducting an Establishment on similar principles at THE 
GRANGE, EWELL, near EPSOM, SURREY. He is as- 
sisted by resident. Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Paris, and prepares Pupils for the Pustric 
Scuoois, NAVAL AND MiLiTary CoLieges, and CoMPETITIVE 
eae For Prospectuses and Reference, apply as 
above, 


LPUCATION in GERMANY, Heidel- 


berg.—Dr. GASPEY’S Prospectus may be had of Mr, 
CULVERWELL, 21, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 








[,PUCATION IN GERMANY.—Mrs. and 
4 Miss SHURY receive YOUNG LADIES to BOARD 
and EDUCATE. Theutmost care and attention are bestowed 
on the comfort and improvement of the Pupils. The house 
is detached, and delightfully situate on the banks of the 
Rhine. Terms moderate and inclusive. For_ prospectuses, 
references, &c., apply to Messrs. Griffith and Farran, corner 
of St. Paul’s Church Yard. 


}DUCATION IN GERMANY, FRANK- 


FORT-ON-THE-MAINE. — Dr.. HOHAGEN _has 
VACANCIES in his Establishment for YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN. For terms, references, &c., apply to 8.S., Mr, Jones, 
Printseller, 73, Princes Street, Leicester Square. 


BPUCATION (PROTESTANT). — GER- 


MANY.— GROVE HOUSE, Coblenz.— The above 
Establishment, conducted by Miss KOETTLITZ, and 
delightfully situate on the banks of the Rhine, offers supe- 
rior educational advantages, combined with the comforts of 
an English home. The Principal is a Hanoverian, and is 
quite by able masters, French being taught by a resident 

arisian, 




















DUCATION (Superior) in FRANCE.— 

4 ALBION-HOUSE PROTESTANT ESTABLISH- 
MENT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Madame 
Liporet DeLaRivieRE, at Guines, near Calais. Terms 
moderate. No extras; no vacations, All accomplishments 
by masters. Prospectuses sent in answer to letters. 


. Beavuiev House Acapemy for Youne GenTiemen, at 
Guines, near Calais, conducted by Mr. L, Lisoret, who is 
assisted by eminent French, English, and German professors. 


{DUCATION IN FRANCE.—CHATEAU 

4 de 1l’Erorre, Seminary for Youne Lapies, conducted 
hy Mesdames CoLuier and Linore., at Guines, near Calais. 

his establishment, so advantageously carried on these last 
thirty years, leaves nothing to be wished for as regards sound 
and ladylike education. Terms moderate. No extras—no 
vacation. For prospectuses and references apply to Madame 
LIBOREL, as above. 


nD 


T. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, near Paris.— 
The British Chaplain at St. Germain-en-Laye will have 
TWO VACANCIES for his Term, commencing in august 
Pupils are prepared for Diplomacy, for the Army and Navy 
&c. French and German Professors are specially engaged 
in the establishment. ‘The house is large, well situate, and 
affords all tre comforts of an English home, Terms £100 to 
£150 perannum. Pupils received for the Modern Lan ger 
only. Address, post-paid, The British Chaplain, 52, Rue de 
Lorraine. St, Germain-en-Laye, Paris. 








ARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION, 


Established at Paris-Passy, by Madame Ducuesne, and 
directed by Mesdames VerrevuiL and Lemaire, 56, Rue de la 
Tour. Tuts INsTiTuTion, situated in a most healthful pelghe 
bourhood, remote from the business quarter, presents all & 
advantages of salubrity and comfort, which render the boards 
ing schools extra muros so much in favour, It has a large 
shrubbery thickly planted with trees, an extensive en, 
and commodious dormitories, and is in close proximity with 
the Bors pre Boutogne. The course of study is most com- 
plete, and includes the prime low poy: es and the elegant arte. 
A physician is specially attached to the Institute, The terms 
vary with the age of the Pupils. 

A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the 
Studies pursued in it, will be sent, on application, to any 
address. References can be given to some of the best Eng- 
lish families, whose children have been educated there. 


(\LASSIOAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry 
and Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, 
from the Conservatoire de re of Paris, has the honour 
to announce that she is prepared to give LESSONS on the 
PIANOFORTE. Apply at No. 8, Shrewsbury Road, West- 
bourne Park, W. 


USIC. — THE ART OF HARMONY 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT 
Be new Style and through a new Method, by means of which 
pils are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons. ils 
en at ee MER, 4 a or at the bo ah 2 
rom aris, Shrews Road, 

Westbourne Park, W. * o 


T° LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
—A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Lan- 











would be glad to extend his connection. Terms 
rate. Distance no object. For Particulars to 
** Prorgssor,” University Association, 9, 
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MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic 
institutions, and the public greece that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, an 
defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his warranted school and public pens, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 
schools. 

Sold retail bv all stationers and booksellers. Merchants 
and wholesale dealers can be supplied at the works, Graham 
Street, Birmingham; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
$7, Gracechurch Street, London, 


SHIRTS FOR EVENING WEAR. 


(JHRISTIAN and RATHBONE have just 

received from PARIS a large assortment of FRILUED 
EMBROIDERED, and PLAITED SHIRT FRONTS, of 
Elegant and perfectly New Designs. Price per Shirt, from 
10s. 6d, Curistran and Ratupone, Shirt Makers and 
Hosiers, 11, Wigmore Street, W. 





THE LIGHTEST ARTICLES FOR SUM- 
MER WEAR. 


THRESHER’S INDIA GAUZE WAISTCOATS, 
THRESHER’S INDIA TWEED SUITS. 
THRESHER’S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 


Sold only by TuresHer and Guenny, 152, Strand, next 
Door to Somerset House. 


N.B.—Lists of Prices on Application. 





HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 


(PATENTED). INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862, Criass 29, No, 5529. WortrH THE ATTENTION OF THE 
CLERGY, AND ScHoot PROPRIETORS. 

Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 

6 backed seats meetings, services, 

$level tables & seats Hor 24 for treats, school reading-rooms., 
2 square classes Sunday-schools, 

As InveNTED for, and used in the Royal Free Schools Wind- 
sor, and in Her Majesty’s New Schools at Osborne, Whip- 
pingham, Isle of Wight. 

SANCTIONED by Government, approved by H.M. Inspectors of 
Schools. In use at Eton College; and 200 other Colleges and 
Schools. 

Specimens at Educational Museum, South Kensington; 
Educational Depét, 11, Adam Street, Adelphi; S. P. C. K. 
Depéts, Manchester, Oxford, Cambridge; St. Stephen’s 
School, Norwich, &c., &c, 

*,* Tue CLerGy are respectfully requested to examine 
these Desks, and the Testimonials supporting them, before 
adopting any others. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR, With Prices, &c., from 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Manufactory, Windsor. 


ARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192, FLEET 
STREET, corner of Chancery Lane.—Carriage paid to the 
Country on Orders exceeding 20s.—Tne Larcest and most 
varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and Foolsca 
Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS, Books, Househol 
Papers, &c.—ParrrRipGe and Cozens’ celebrated Guinea 
Case of Srarronery forwarded free to any Railway Station 
in England on receipt of Post-office Order.—No Cuarce for 
Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or Address on Paper or 
Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to Is. per 
100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business 
or Address Dies from 3s.—Scaoot STATIONERY supplied on 
the most liberal terms.—IDllustrated Price List of Inkstands, 
Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Writing Cases, &c., post free, Parrripae and Cozens, 192, 
Fleet Street, E.0. 








SAUCE. —LEA anpd PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 


_ The Public are a pony cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perrins’ Names are 
on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprirrors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crossz and BLACKWELL; Messrs. BarR- 
cuay and Son, London, &c. &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally, 





AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 


READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use, 
is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. I[t is manu- 
factured only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, 
CHARLES COOKS, 6, DUKE STREET, READING, the 
Original Sauce Warehouse. 


ALL OruHers are Spvriovs IMITATIONS. 








LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 
MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H.the Princess or WALEs. This 
Starch is used in rae Royat Launpry, and was awarded a 
Prize Mepat, 1862, Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c, 


Woruerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London, 





“Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable 
nutritive and demulcent properties. Asa diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
ne of inflammatory action it is frequently indis- 

e, 


HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 


CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROW- 
ROOT, as certified by Dr. Lankester (Government Food 
Analyst), who writes—“J find it to be entirely composed of 
the feew/a of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
q ty,”"—which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 

uthor of “ Adulterations Detected,” and other Works on 

ood, and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given | 
with each Package. 


Tn Tins, 1 and 2lbs., at 18.64. per Ib. ; 6lbs. at 1s. 44, per Ib.; 
12lbs, at 1s, 8d. per lb. ; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing abdut 3ilbs., at is. per lb. 

NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 
Italian Warehousemen, 5, Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
London, 8.W. 

Established 1828, 





RAtLWway GREASE, COLLIERY ANTI- 


FRICTION ‘ 
CATING Greg, 8nd MILL GREASES, and LUBRI 


TURPENZINE, a perfect Substitute f ‘ . 
leas than one-thitd the Price,” ©" Turpentine, @ 


TO CLERGYMEN, CHURCHWARDENS, AND 
ARCHITECTS (ONLY). 


(jiLBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lan- 


cashire, sends, post free on application, an Illustrated 
CATALOGUE of his MANUFACTURES for Use in the 
Church of England, including full particulars of Communion 
Linens, Altar Cloths, Carpets, Robes, Surplices,&c. Having 
no authorized agents, all orders are executed exclusively at 
Bolton, and delivered carriage free when the railway arrange- 
ments admit of prepayment. Direct communication by 
letter is respectfully invited as most convenient, satisfactory, 
and economical, 





Now ready, 


RIZE POEMS receiving the 100 Guineas 
offered in the Advertisements, ““Ho! ror A_ Swak- 
SPEARE!” and awarded by Messrs. Webster, J. Stirling 
Coyne, Andrew Halliday, George Rose, and Thomas 8. 


Elizabeth and the Queen of Beauty. Can be had, GRATIS, at 
all the best drapers in the kingdom, or forwarded, on receipt 
of a address to Day and Sons, Lithographers to the 
Queen, Publishers, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 





[THE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS.— 


HEAL and SON have observed for some time that it 
would be acveatagecns to their Customers to see a much 
larger selection of BED-ROOM FURNITURE than is 
usually displayed, and that, to judge properly of the styleand 
effect of the different oo of Furniture, itis necessary 
that each description should be placed in separate rooms. 
They have therefore erected large and additional Show- 
Rooms, by which they are enabled not gnly to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed-room 
Furniture, beyond what they believe has ever been attempted 
but also to provide several small Rooms for the purpose of 
keeping complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture in the 
different styles. . 


Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five 
or six different colours, some of them light and ornamental 
and others of a plainer description. Suites ef Stained Deal 
Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also 
set apart in separate Rooms, so that Customers are able to 
see the effect asit would appearintheirown Rooms. A Suite 
of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept 
in stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture in 
various Woods will be added. 


Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large num- 
bers, so that a complete assortment may be seen, and the 
effect of any particular Pattern ascertained as it would 
appear on the Bedstead. 


A very large Stock of BEDDING (Heat and Son’soriginal 
trade) is placed on the Bedsteads. 


The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, 
and Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is_very 
eatly increased. The entire Stock is arranged in Eight 
Rooms, Six Galleries (each 120 feet long), and Two large 
Ground Floors, the whole forming as complete an assortment 
of Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 


Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet- 
work, and they have just erected large Workshops on the 
Premises for this purpose, that the manufacture may be 
under their own immediate care. 


Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal 
attention, every article being made on the Premises, 


They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
Mattrass, the Somnier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, 
oe. and elustic, and lower in price than the old Spring 

attrass, 


Heat and Son’s Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads 
Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post.—196, 
197, 198, Tottenham Court Road, London. 





ILTERS— BAD WATER — FILTERS. 


The reasons why the PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
BLOCK FILTERS, the newest and most useful invention 
of the age, are so successful, and are so superior to the old 
sponge, sand, and loose charcoal filters, are—lst. Because 
they cannot get foul on the inside; 2nd. They can be cleaned 
without being sent back to the maker; 8rd. They purify as 
well as filter water; Lastly, they can be adapted to a greater 
variety of purposes, and are cheaper in price. To enable 
ersons to become fully acquainted with these excellent 
filters, an Illustrated Catalogue, Testimonials, &c., are sent 
free by post on application to the Makers, Messrs. J. ATKINS 
and Son, 62, Fleet Street, E.C., City side Temple Bar. 


ATHS.—DEANE’S DOMESTIC BATHS. 


The bath department of Deane & Co.’s warehouses con- 
tains an extensive stock of shower, hip, plunging, sponging, 
nursery, and every description of bath for family use. Each 
article is of the best material and workmanship, and at the 
lowest possible prices. Patent gas bath, sim le, efficient, 
and economical. Bath rooms fitted complete. Deane & Co.’s 
Pamphlet on Baths and Bathing, with Engravings, gratis, and 
ost free. Deane and Co., 46, King William Street, London 
ridge. Established a.p. 1700. 








HYXPROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. Mer- 
CALFE (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishinent, Priess- 
nitz House, Paddington Green, W. 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 





PATENT CAZELINE Burn Oil 
and Petroleum Lamps. ing Oil, adapted to all | 


Terms and Particulars on Application. 
Cassent, Surrr, & Co., 80, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C, | 


start every hour. 


of the most salubrious spots in England, joins Hadley 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great North- 
ern Railway of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains 


Stuart. Illustrated with Lithographic Portraits of Queen | 


(}HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOOKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE AND SONS, 
31, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





GMITH, BECK, AND BECK’S NEW 


MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER.—This 
instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 
heat with the greatest accuracy. A description sent free by 
post, or to be had on application at $1, Cornhill, B.C. 





IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, at 


MOORE and MOORE'S, 164, Bishopsgate Street 
Within.—These pianos are of rare excellence, with the best 
improvements recently applied, which effect a grand, pure, 
and delightful equality of tone, that stands unrivalled. Prices 
from 18 guineas, First-class pianos for hire, on easy terms 
of purchase. Jury award, International Exhibition : Honours 
able Mention “for good and cheap pianos.’ Carriage free, 





i R. HOWARD, Surgeon Dentist, 52, Fleet 
4 


Street, has introduced an entirely new description of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or 
litagures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest 
observer. They will never change colour or copay and will 
be fonnd superior to any teeth ever beforeused. T: is method 
does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is 
guarantee to restore articulation and inastication. Decayed 
teeth stopped, and rendered sound and useful in mastication, 
—5h2 Fleet Street. At home from 10 till 5, 








EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 380, Berners 
| Srreet, Oxrorp Street, and 448, Srranp (Opposite Charing 
| Cross Railway Station), Established 1820, offer to the Public 
a medium for suppl cr Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENT 1ST Y. These Teeth are cheaper, more 
natural, comfortable, and durable, than any yet produced. 
They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, 
rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s, Sets, 5,7 

10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, anc 

success Of this system, vide ‘* Lancet.” 


*,* No connection with any one of the same name, 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


M &: EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 
IMPROVEMENTS in the CONSTRUCTION. of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates (on an India- 
rubber base), are secured by letters patent, dated De- 
cember, 1862, whereby the continual outlay of new teeth 
is avoided, and alterations from any cause being easily 
remedied, all wires and fastenings are unnecessary ; sharp 
edges are avoided, a greatly increased freedom of suction 
| is supplied, a natural elasticity, hitherto wholly unattainable, 
| and a fit, perfected with the most unerring accuracy, are 
| secured; while, from the softness and flexibility of the agents 
| employed, the greatest support is given to the adjoining 
teeth when loose or rendered tender by the absorption of 
| the gums. Consultations free. 
' 

| 





*,* No ConNNECTION WITH ANY OF THE SAME Name, 
9, GROSVENOR STREET. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy 
for Indigestion. by: 4 act as a powerful tonic and gentle 
aperient, are mild in their operation, safe under any circum- 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to 
the benefits to be derived from their use. Sold in bottles at 
Is, 1éd., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every town in the kingdom.— 
Caution! Be sure to ask for ‘* Norton’s Pitts,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 
SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR 
LIGHTS ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 
phorus nor sulphur ; are not poisonous; and, igniting onlyon 
the box, afford to life and property great protection agaist 
accidental fires. 

WHiTEcHAPeEL Roan, Lonpoy, E, 


Observe the Trade Mark~—Awn ARK, 





POR EVERY HOME AN EXCELSIOR 


SEWING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINE is the 
simplest, cheapest, and best ; doing every variety of domestic 
and fancy work in a superior manner. ce from £6. 6s, 


Wuront and Maxx, 143, Holborn Bars, London, E.0, 
Manufactory—Gipping Works, Ipswich, 





HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 
ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
CanpELaBra, Moperator Lamps -2 Bronze, Ormolu, China, 
d Glass, Srarverres in Parian, Vases ana other Orna- 
Fonte in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles, 


OSLEH, 45, Oxford Street, W. 





SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table 
os, 3, A m ony J ba hog Ny swetre Persons, Ley 
58. essert ces, for Twelve Persons, from £2, 

Ali Articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and suitable for 
presents, Mess, Export, and promptly 

executed. 


LONDON.—Ssow Rooms, 45, Oxrornp Srreer, W. 





For Te d Prospectuses t : x, . 
me om om 1 Froapes apply to Mrs, Wrstor, Grae 
247 


BIRMINGHAM,—Manxvracrory and Sxow Rooms, Broap 
STREET. 
Established 1807, 
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PUBLISHED BY 
DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co., 


CAMBRIDGE. 
[BELL anp DALDY, Lonvoy.] 


QAMBRIDGE GREEK and LATIN TEXTS. 


CAREFULLY REPRINTED FROM THE BEST EDITIONS, 


niformly ted at the University Press, in feap. 8vo. 
\ a neatly bound in cloth. / 


[Tuts Serres is intended to supply, for the use of Schools 
and Students, cheap and accurate editions of the Classics 
which shall be superior in mechanical execution to the small 
German editions now current in this country, and more con- 
venient in form.) 

As Tue Eprtrors have formed their Texts from a careful 
examination of the best editions extant, it is believed that no 
texts better for general use can be found. 

1. AASCHYLUS, ex novissima recensione 

F,. A. Patey. 3s. 


. CABSAR de BELLO GALLICO, ex re- 


censione G. Lona. 2s. 


2 

3. CICERO de SENECTUTE et de AMI- 
CITIA, G. Lona, !s. 6d. 

4 


EURIPIDES, ex recensione F’. A. PALEY. 
Three Volumes. 3s. 6d. each. 


5. HERODOTUS, recensuit J. W. BLAKES- 


LEY. Two Volumes. 7s. 


6. HORATIUS, ex recensione A. J. MAc- 


LEANE, 2s, 6d. 


. LUCRETIUS, recognovit H. A. J. 
Muwro. 28, 6d. 


7 
8. SALLUSTI CATILINA et JUGUR- 
9 


THA, ex recensione G, Lone, A.M. 1s. 6d. 
. THUCYDIDES, recensuit J.G. DoNALD- 


son. Two Volumes, 7s. 


10. VERGILIUS, ex recensione J. ConrnG- 
TON. 3s. 6d. 


11, XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI, 


recensuit J. F. Macmicuaryt, A.B, 2s. 6d. 


12. NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRASCUM, 


Textus Stephanici, 1550. Accedunt varie lectiones 
editionum Bez, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, 
et Tregellesii. Curante F. H, Scrivener, A.M. 4s. 6d, 


An Edition on Writing-paper, for Notes, 4to., half-bound, 12s, 








BY THE LATE J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 


A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Third Edition. Very much enlarged, and adapted for 
the use of University Students. 8vo., 16s. 

“IT may here remark that the Greek Grammar of Dr. 
Donaldson has now reached a second and enlarged edition, 
and is so complete in all its parts, and so felicitous in its 
combination of logic with grammar, as to form a most im- 

rtant contribution to the accurate study of the Greek 
anguage.”’—Preface to the Commentary on the Ephesians, by 

Bishop Ellicott. 


A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Second Edition. Very much enlarged, and adapted for 
the use of University Students. Svo., 14s. 
The enlar, edition of the Latin Grammar has been 
prenened with the same object as the corresponding work on 
e Greek language. It is, however, especially designed to 
serve as a convenient handbook for those students who wish 
to the habit of writing Latin, and with this view is 
furnished with an Antibarbarus, with a full discussion of the 
most important synonyms, and with a variety of information 
not generally contained in works of this description. 


ARUNDINES CAMI: sive Musarum Can- 
tabrigiensium Lusus Canori. Collegit atque ed. H. Drury, 
A.M. Editio quinta, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


SELECT PRIVATE ORATIONS OF 


DEMOSTHENES. After the Text of Dinporr, with the 
various Readings of Reiske and Bekker. With English 
Notes. For the use of Schools. By C. T. Penrose, A.M. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected. 12mo., 4s. 


THE ORATION OF DEMOSTHENES 


AGAINST THE LAW OF LEPTINES. With English 
Notes and a Translation of Wotr’s Prolegomena. 
Edited by the Rev. B. W. Beatson, M.A.. Fellow of Pem- 
gy College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Small 


KENNEDY'S (Rev. Dr.) PROGRESSIVE 


EXERCISES in GREEK TRAGIC SENARII, followed 
by_a Selection from the Greek Verses of Shrewsbury 
School, and prefaced by a Short Account of the Iambic 
For the Use of 


Metre and Style of Greek C 
nd Edition, altered 


Schools and Private Students, 
and revised. 


re 8vo., 83. 
PLATO, the PROTAGORAS. The Greek 
a English Notes. By W. Warts, M.A, §8vo., 


THEOCRITUS, recensuit brevi commen- 


«, Mario instruxit F. A. Patey, M.A. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
It is the best, as well as the briefest, of commentaries on 
bard ; and though, as those who are familiar 
with the Idylls know, they abound in difficulties, both of text 
and interpretation, candid examination will show that in 
this edition no such difficulties are left unattempted, and few 


—Saturday 
A COMPANION to the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. ed for the Use of Theological Students 
and the Upper Forms in Schools. By A. C. Barrett, 
M.A. Feap. 8yo., 


“4 . 5s. 
“* A list of the passages of the New Testament explained o 
in its pages concludes this valuable little worming. 
tion to theological stu- 


Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 


AN HISTORICAL and EXPLANATORY 


TREATISE the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 





’ 
The STUDENT’S GUIDE to the UNIVER- 
SITY of CAMBRIDGE. Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

“Partly with the view of assisting parents, guardians, 
schoolmasters, and students intending to enter their names 
at the University—partly also for the benefit of undergra- 
duates themselves—a very complete, though concise, volume 
has just been issued, which leaves little or nothing to be de- 
all. For lucid arrangement, and a rigid adherence to what 
is positively useful, we know of few manuals that could com- 
pete with thi Student’s Guide. It reflectsno little credit on 
the University to which it supplies an unpretending but 
complete introduction.’’—Saturday Review. 


Second Edition. 


VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. By C.8.C. 


Feap. 8vo., 5s. 

“ . . We were surprised by the little book into laughter, 
and charmed by its whimsical grace or grotesque suggestions 
now and then running into lines hardly surpassed in their 
way since the days of Thomas Hood.”’—Ezaminer. ; 

*  . . A little volume full of exceeding great promise. 
. . . ©.§8. C. possesses many of the highest attributes of a 
versifier, . . . Itneedsno gift of second sight to foretell 
that C. S. C., will again be heard of.’’—Spectator. 


DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO., CamprinGe, 





NEW READING-BOOK FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
Price 1s., 


Ry A®O- CO. 
A FIRST READING-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 
IN MONOSYLLABLES ONLY. 
Managers will find this book very convenient for the 
lowest standard whichis examined in monosyllables only. 


London: WiiL1AmM Macrnrosu, 24, Paternoster Row. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 
24, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon. 





THE BIBLE IN THE COLLECTS; as Shown in 
Questions upon them, answered in the Words of Scrip- 
ture. adapted for Schools and Families. By W:LLIAmM 
Reynoups Ocie, M.A. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d.; limp cloth, 
2s.; morocco, 5s. 


CHILDREN’S BIBLE LESSONS: or, Type and 
Antitype. By H. A. D.THorn. 10s. 6d, 


HELPS AND HINTS FOR BIBLE READERS : 


being Practical Comments on some of the most Remark- 
able Passagesin the New Testament. By Rev. Nicuouas 
J.Moopy. 3s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIVE GATHERINGS FOR PREACHERS 


AND TEACHERS : a Manual of Anecdotes, Facts, 
Figures, Proverbs, Quotations, &c. Adapted for Christian 
Teaching. By Rev. G.S. Bowes. 5s. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
bg a full Index of Subjects. By Witiram Sanpsy. 
3s. 6d. 


CHRONICLES ON THE ANCIENT BRITISH 
CHURCH, previous to the Arrival of St. Augustine. 5s. 


CATECHISM ON THE COLLECTS OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND; with Scripture Proofs in 
re — the Collects rendered into Verse. By Mary 
acoT, 1s, 


THE WORLD IN WHICH I LIVE, AND MY 
PLAUE IN IT: a Universal History for Young Persons, 
from the Creation to the Present Time. By E.S. A. 
Edited by Rev.J.H. Broome. New Edition, Revised 
and Improved. 7s. 6d. : 


MY COUNTRY: a History of the British Isles. 
By E.S.A. Edited by the Rey. J. H. Broome. 18mo. 
Two Vols. 6s. 6d. 





FOR SCHOOLS OF ALL CLASS 8 


BAKER’S 
CIRCLE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


200 LEssons. 
Gradation I.,6d. Gradation II.,6d. Gradation III., 1s. 
BAKER’S SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOK. Fcap. 8vo., 
pp. 560, 300 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 
BAKER’S BOOK OF BIBLE HISTORY. 132 Lessons. 
Gradation I.,4d. Gradation II.,6d. Gradation IIL., 1s 


BAKER’S BIBLE CLASS-BOOK. Fcap. 8vo., pp. 400. 
Notes, and 100 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


BAKE R’S 
CONSECUTIVE LESSONS. 


Profusely Illustrated, 1s., each Volume. 
1, MAN, HIS FRAME, and WANTS. 100 Wood- 
cuts, Feap. 8vo., pp. 168. : 


2. ANIMALS, THEIR NATURE and USES. 165 
Woodcuts. Feap., pp.176. ° 
Descriptive Catalogues may be had of the Publishers. 





London: Witu1aAmM Macrnrosu; Varrty and Cox. 





SPECIAL EDITION FOR INDIA. 
BAKE R’S 
CIRCLE OF KNOWLEDGE, 


Gradation ITI., 10d, 








Next Week, Fourth Edition, in crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d., 


LOGIC: 


DESIGNED AS AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 


OF REASONING. 


By the Rev. JOHN LEECHMAN, M.A., LL.D. 
Glasgow University. 


Illustrated by Diagrams, with Copious Exercises for 
Practice. 


Wituram Ain & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C, 





Lately published, crown 8vo., price 3s, 6d. 
OUTLINES OF 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By DUGALD STEWART. 
With CRITICAL NOTES, QUESTIONS, &c, 


By JAMES M‘COSH, LL.D., 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Queen’s 
niversity for Ireland, 


WituraM Ain & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C, 





SECOND EDITION, 
Enlarged, price 2s, 6d., free by post, 


OUTLINES OF 
MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE, 
For the Use of Colleges and Schools, 
With LEXICON of TERMS, &c. vr, 
By DAVID STUART, D.D. 


WIturam ALLAN & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C, 





NEW EDITION, 
Square 18mo., cloth 2s, 6d. ; sewed 2s,, 


SINTRAM 


Unp Serve Gerinrren. 
Von F, BARON DE LA MOTTE FOUQUER., 


Wituram Auian & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C, 





NEW SCHOOL EDITION, 


Containing every important Reading, 24mo., strongly bound, 
price ls, 6d., 


HORATII OPERA OMNIA, 
Chiefly after the Text of 
T. C. ORELLIUS., 


WiturAm ALLAN & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. E.C, 





STANDARD FRENCH CLASS BOOKS. 
New Editions. 


By ALFRED HAVET, Esa., 
Author of “‘ The Complete French Class Book,” &c. 





ROUILLON (M. De), Grammatical Institutes of 


the French Language ; or, The Teacher’s French Assis- 
tant: containing a Series of Theoretic, Practical, and 
Progressive Lessons, in which every difficulty is explained, 
either in Notes at the end of each exercise, or by refer- 
ences to preceding rules. Thirteenth Edition, revised 
by ALFrrep Haver, Esq., Author of “The Complete 
French Class Book,” &c, 12mo., 396 pp., half-bound, 5s. 


ROUILLON (M. De), Key to Grammatical Insti- 


tutes, 12mo., 82 pp., 3s. 


ROUILLON (M. De), Tourist’s French Companion, 


consisting of Familiar Converations on every topic which 
can be useful to the Continental Traveller, together with 
the Models of Letters, Commercial Forms, Notes, and 
Cards ; exhibiting the true pronunciation of the French 
Language, the silent letters being ees in Italic; also 
an A pendix, showing the Railway Lines gene taken 
by nglish Travellers, and correct Tables of Money, 

eights, and Measures, with English equivalents. Six- 
teenth Edition. By ALrrep Havet, Esq. 18mo., 358 pp., 
half-bound, 4s, 6d. 


ROUILLON (M. De), Exercises on French Conver- 


sation, exhibiting the difference of the Idioms, Genius, 
and P’ poe of the French and English Languages. 
18mo.,, 203 pp., half-bound, 2s, 6d. 


ROUILLON (M. De), Key to Exercises on French 


Conversation, 18mo., 115 pp., cloth, 2s, 


ROUILLON (M. De), Progressive French Reading 





By Wittiam Giison Hompury, B.D., late Fellow of Lessons, 12mo., 59 pp., 1s. 
; Vicar of St. Martin’s-in- Under the Sanction of the Department of Public 
the- . 8yv0., 4s, oa. Instruction in the ab. - 
ow ready, 
; London: Wiittam Auian & Co., F . 
[Continued. Surrx; Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. sellers and Publishers, Stationess all Court. = 
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